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Your Opinion Will Be Valuable 
To Us and to The Industry 


For many years mine operators, Hyatt 
engineers and Hyatt advertisements have 
been telling other operators of the economies 
to be secured by the use of Hyatt bearing 
mine cars. 


If you are among those foresighted operators 
who are now using Hyatt bearing mine cars, 
we would very much appreciate hearing of 
your experience with this equipment. 


Operators who are not using Hyatt equipped 
cars frequently ask our engineers, “Who is 
using them and what kind of service do they 
get, what makes them so much better than 
plain bearing cars?” 


No one is-better qualified to answer these 
men than you, and we hope you will spare a 
few moments from a busy day to tell us the 
truth about Hyatt bearings for mine cars as 
brought out in your experience. | 


If you have any knocks, send them along with 
the boosts, for we want the truth. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER, MILWAUKEE, HUNTINGTON, 
MINNEAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, 
PITTSBUGH, BUFFALO, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Big Problem 


NE of the really big problems 
in every mine is getting the 
utmost service out of its drill steel, 
because solving it inevitably means 


greater economy and efficiency 
all-round. 


BUT drill steel can only stand up 
properly with precise, scientific 
heat-treatment ‘and a busy black- 
smith has neither time nor inclina- 
tion to cram his head full of the 
fine-spun technical literature on 
the subject. 


THAT'S why we “plugged in” on 
this problem and here’s the result 
— the Waugh Comparascope — 


“Plugging in’ ona 


which makes perfectly heat-treated 
drill bits possible for every mine 
blacksmith without preliminary 
technical training. 


TO heat-treat your drill steel 
precisely, you merely plug into the 
socket indicating the carbon con- 
tent corresponding to that of the 
steel, heat the steel, compare the 
colors, and the deed is done. 


Send for a copy of the Comparascope booklet and find out 
just how this interesting device operates. It will interest you 


THE DENVER ROCK DRILL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DENVER 


Rock Drills, Drill Steel Sharpeners and Hole Punchers, Portable Hoists 


San Francisco Duluth Lima Birmingham 
Scranton Joplin Santiago Melbourne 
E} Paso Wallace Butte Mexico City 
St Louis Salt Lake City New York Pottsville 
Seattle Pittsburgh Houghton 


DRILLS, 


WAL 


_COLORADO 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited. Sole Agents in Canada 
Montreal, Quebec Cobalt. Ont Nelson.B C. Vancouver. B C 
The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in South Africa and Rhodesia 
Southern Life Building, Johannesburgh, Transvaal, S. Africa 
Andrews & George Company, Sole Agents in Japan, Tokio. Japan 
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Metallurgical Use”—a booklet you might 


poe pages from “Aero Brand ;Cyanide | 
a like to read, Write for a copy, 


Some of the world’s 
largest producers’ of 
gold and silver find 
the extractive effi- 
ciency of Aero Brand 


Cyanide equal to and 
often better than that 
of other cyanides. 


Laid down at the mill, Aero Brand will 
be found cheaper than “‘white’’ cyanide, 
on the basis of actual cyanide equivalent. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
$11 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SPECIAL FOREIGN AGENTS 
Fraser & Chalmers (S. A.) Ltd., Johannésburg 
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Faster Gathering 


Paradoxical as it may seem, reduced 
running speed in gathering locomo- 
tives has effected real gain in work 
done per shift. 


Because gathering locomotives are 
continually starting and stopping, 
they operate much of the time below 
full running speed. Power is wasted 
in resistance; wheels slip and tires 
are worn. 


The big idea behind Goodman Slow 
Speed Gathering is to reduce the 
speed of the locomotive so it will 
operate on full running speed more 
of the time. 


Reducing the running speed in- 


at Slower Speed 


creases full controller operation; 


power is saved by the reduced use 
of resistance. 


A Slow Speed Goodman Gathering 
Locomotive saves power. It pulls 
bigger loads, negotiates heavy grades 
and accelerates quickly. 


It is less subject to derailments; is 
easy on track, and saves rolling 
stock by easing the bumps. 


The success of the Goodman Slow 
Speed Locomotive in numerous in- 
stallations has been such as to com- 
mand consideration of the idea 
whenever a new gatherer is to be 
purchased. 


The race is not always to the swift 
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300 H. P. Morse Chain Drive on mine fan. 


Breakdown Insurance 


Morse Silent Chain Drives are one of the best 
forms of breakdown Insurance available. The 
mining industry, facing the problem of low 
cost production with a small profit per ton can- 
not, through necessity, pin its faith on any but 
proved equipment. A breakdown and the 
profits are dissipated. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives are proved equip- 
ment, their greater reliability assuring con- 
tinuous year after year trouble-free operation. 
In addition to this reliability, Morse Silent 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHA 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA NEW YORK CITY 
BALTIMORE, MD 


BOSTON, MASS 


702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co 
1402 Lexington Bide 


14) Milk St MONTREAL, QUE., 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C 404 Commercin! Bank Bide PHILADELPHIA, PA 

CHICAGO, ILI Room 803, 112 West Adama St PITTSBURGH, PA 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 421 Engineers Bide SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 

DENVER, COLO. 1761 Wazee St. RM. Parsons ST. LOUIS, MO hems 

DETROIT. MICH 7601 Central Avenue TORONTO, ONT... CAN.. Rank of Ha ide 
tre 


KANSAS mo _ Finance Morse Eng. Co 
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ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


Driver 435 R. P. M. Driven 120 R. P. M. Center distance—144 inches 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
CAN 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN 
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Chain Drives operate with maximum efficiency 
over short centers, saving valuable space and 
promoting better working conditions. 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit 98.6 percent 
sustained: efficiency with positive speed ratio be- 
tween driver and driven. Run quiet, cool and 
clean. Require little attention other than timely 
lubrication. 


Capable Morse Engineers will gladly assist you 
in securing the correct installation. 


CA, N. Y. 
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LIDGERWOOD 
MINE HOISTS 


| ELECTRIC In all Sizes STEAM 


Special Double Band Friction Drum ane I Hoist. Maximum duty on one drum 23,000 Ibs. at 1350 f. p. m. 
Every engineer knows the requirements of his mine hoist. Every Lidgerwood Hoist meets 
these requirements and gives Durability, Strength and Freedom from Breakdowns. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Po-tlard.Ore. Seattle Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Columbus, 0. Sales Agents: Norman B. IL.ivermore, San Francisco Woodward Wight & Co., Ltd.. New Orleans Hubbard, Floyd Co., Boston, Mass. 
John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. Foreign Offices: London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 


S SAVED FROM THE SCRAP HEAP 


How many of your cars that went on the scrap heap 
last year might have been saved if they had been care- 
fully overhauled, and the necessary repairs made 
in time? 


“A Stitch In Time Saves Nine” is an ancient platitude— / 
but a true saying. A careful inspection of your equip- 
ment now, and the replacement of worn parts, will save 
you money, and prevent production losses. 


Wheels—trucks—couplings—brake shoes and bands— 
track frogs and turnouts—dumping rigs—sheaves— 
Hockensmith can furnish any of them in a hurry; and 
you inay be sure they are good ones. 


ENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA. (Pittsburgh District) 
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Ua ckhamer’ 


The ultimate choice 
wherever rock 


\ is drilled 
INGER SOLL-RAND 
New 
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EIGHTS are the very foun- 4 
dation of profits in mining, ‘ 
and accurate tonnage records are 
necessarily of primary importance | 
to good business. Reduction of "3 
that the jer tipple force through automatically 
1 of the tipple does not affect accarate recording follows instal- 
their accuracy or. durability. lation of Streeter-Amet Weight 
‘ Recording Machines. 
Can be attached to any - 5 
make of scale on the market. U TOM A  % jj & 
Are either sold or leased on T 
a rental basis. CCURATE Send for illustrated folder 


STREETER-AMET AUTOMATIC DIAL & WEIGHT 
RECORDING MACHINES 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills em- 
body the same rugged construc- 
tion, high grade material and 
workmanship, characterized in 
the Ball Granulator. 
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Some Leading Explosives 


Hercules Special No. I because of its high cartridge count 
and low cost per cartridge is more economical on work for 
which it is suited than other explosives. It frequently re- 
places 40% dynamite, cartridge for cartridge, at a saving of 
at least 25%. For quarrying, open pit mining, road building, 
and some underground work it is effective and economical. 


S 


Hercules Special No. 2 is similar to Special No. 1, but is 


not quite as strong. It is usually more economical for 
blasting gypsum, clay, shale, and some of the easier-breaking 
rock formations. It has the same high cartridge count as 


Special No. 1, but costs less per pound and per cartridge. 


Hercules Gelatin L. F. with its improved low freezing 
qualities, and better fumes, is unexcelled for wet work, 
places with poor ventilation, holes with an upward slant, 
and for tight blasting in hard rock. 


A, \ 


Hercules Extra L. F. is one of the most widely employed 
explosives for all-round work, for which it is admirably 
adapted. It is used all.winter without thawing, in the cold- 
est sections of the country. 


Herco Blasting Powder is a special granulation which gives 
a more compact load and is recommended where Herco- 
b/lasting—our new and economical method of column- 
loading black powder in well-drilled holes—is employed. 


Hercules Detonators—We have always believed that good 
blasting caps are cheap insurance; that is why we disregard 
cost in selecting the materials that go into them, and why 
we have never had a valid complaint on blasting caps of 
Hercules manufacture and only one valid complaint from 
the last twenty million electric blasting caps sold, this one 
involving only a few electric caps. 


Hercules Blasting Machines—The Hercules (one-to-fifty 
cap) machine weighs 23 pounds. This type met all the 
rigid requirements of military service during the war. The 
Hercules No. 2, which weighs only 9 pounds, has a maxi- 


mum rated capacity of 10 caps. The Hercules Midget isa HERCULES 
pocket-size machine with a maximum rating of 5 caps. All EXPLOSIVES 


of these machines have an ample power reserve when firing 
at their highest rated capacity. 


COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Huntington, W.Va. New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkes-Barre, Pu. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del. 
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electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
WIRE tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 
netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 
concrete reinforcement. 
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Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


**Gold In Alaska’’ **Coal In West Virginia’’ 


Membership in the American Mining Con- 
gress carries many specific benefits 
through the services of the 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS ° 


Mines as 
widely sep- 


staff at Washington. 


arated as Alas- 
ka, Minnesota, 
Arizona and 


West Virginia 


UNITED 


united ina 
common 
cause. 


Combined in an organ- 
ization fighting for the wel- 
fare of all, it relieves uncertain busi- 
ness conditions through its united stand. 


Powerful 
accomplish- 
ment marks all 
its history. Its 
strength is de- 
rived from the 
support of 
its mem- 
bers. 


**Copper In Arizona’ 


** Tron In Minnesota’’ 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


SSHYDNOO ONINIW NVOIMSWV AHL 
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“The Digging Fingers”’ 

Two strong, geared fingers driven in a fixed 
orbital path—forward into the coal, a raking 
motion across the coal face, and rearward toward 
the conveyor. They actually dig coal which re- 
mains in a semi-disturbed state from the blast. 


Their ruggedness is attested by records of over 
four years of service. 


THE 


MECHANICAL MINE 
CAR LOADER 


The Joy Machine Co. 


UNION ARCADE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
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This Business of Mining 


HERE probably is no other business as subject to 

conditions beyond the control of the individual. 
Its problems include local mining conditions, labor, 
vovernmental investigation, transportation, taxa- 
tion, immigration and their interallied issues. There 
is one organization fighting these conditions—stabil- 
izing uncertainty. That organization [S the 
majority of the mining industry—THE AMERI- 
CAN MINING CONGRESS. 


Building for the future through its Divisions of Industrial Cooperation, 
tariff, tax and immigration; reducing costs and speed'ng production 
through its standardization of mining methods, practice and equipment; 
increasing efficiency and strengthening contact between man and man- 


agement; adjusting mistakes and securing justice through its tax and war minerals 


relief divisions. 


These are some of the services of the American Mining Congress. Your support 
means its power—AND your opportunity. Aside from these general benefits its 


departments are at the personal service of its members. 


For information about membership address 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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The du Pont Chemical 
Engineer—symbol of 
progress and leadership 
in the manufacture of 
products based on 
Chemistry. 


One you sure 
you abt gilting Lhe most 


. to provide each user with the par- 
ticular explosive that will do his work 
best and at least expense. That prin- 
ciple is the foundation of the du Pont 
Company’s success— 


and is saving thousands of dollars for du Pont 
customers. 


Du Pont Explosives Service can save money 
for you, too. 


Nitroglycerin, ammonia, gelatin and other 
types of explosives designed to meet every 
blasting requirement at least expense. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS ®& CO., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington Delaware 
Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Birmingham . Ala. Duluth ... Minn. San Francisco . Calif. 
Boston . . . Mass. El Paso .. Texas Scranton ... . Pa. 
Buffalo . . N. Y. Huntington, W.Va. Seattle . . . . Wash. 
Chicago . . . Ill. Kansas City. Mo. Spokane . . . Wash. 
Denver . . . Colo. Mexico City, Mex. Springfield . . . Ill. 


New York . N. Y. 
Pittsburgh . . Pa. 
Portland . . Ore. 
St. Louis . . Mo. 


EXPLOSIVES 
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On Curves or Straightaway 
Timkens Take the Loads 


TRAIN of cars, heavily loaded, strikes a curve. 
The combined weight of the mine car itself and 
the load it is carrying is thrown sideways against 
wheels and axles. That is end thrust—a force which 
in time has a destructive effect on the moving parts. 
If the car is equipped with bearings designed to 
carry this load as well as weight up and down (radial 
load), much grinding wear and a great part of the 
friction resulting from cars being pulled around a curve 
is done away with— permitting more cars per train. 
The Timken Dual Duty capacity to take, in one 
bearing, both radial and thrust loads, cuts lubricating 
expense, permits more ton miles per car per year and 
eliminates thrust washers and axle replacement. 

On the straightaway, too, thrust loads are. con- 
tinually developing, from the flange of the wheel 
pressing against the rail, from the taper of the wheel 
tread, from irregularities in the road bed, from the 
wearing down of the inner edge of the rail. All 
these throw a terrific strain on the wheel bearings. 
Wear results unless they are Dual Duty Bearings. 


Timkens are proving their economy in mine use— 
permitting more cars per trip—more tons per trip— ® 
more tons per shift—keeping cars on the job more 
days—effecting economies in operation all down the 


line—all of which means Jess cost per ton. Write for your copy of the 
booklet “Timken Bearings 
and Coal”. It will give you 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, O. the complete story of Tim- 
ken Bearings in mine cars 
and the economies they can 
effect for vou. 


© 1924, T. R. B. Co. 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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S we go to press, the United Mine Workers of 
Aan is in session to frame, among other 

things, the demands which it will make on the 
bituminous operators this year. The outcome of this 
meeting is, for the first time in a generation, of very 
little consequence to the coal industry and the American 
people. 

It is taken for granted that a mass convention of 
something like 2,500 men, brought together to legislate 
concerning their own incomes, will not reach any con- 
clusion except that those incomes should be continued 
on their present level, or increased. They will demand, 
of course, that other advantages won by long struggle 
shall be held. Men who thus unite to arrange for their 
own future may be relied upon to take care’ of them- 
selves. 

However, the time has passed when the Miners’ Union 
can write its own ticket and when the Nation must pay 
the bill for which that ticket calls. The necessities of 
the Nation now have to be considered and have to be 
used as an offset for the exactions of this organization. 

The public has become informed that it is no unusual 
thing for this organization to collect from three million 
to five million dollars per year to defray its regular 
expenses. It is known that at times, by special assess- 
ment, it can raise as much as two million dollars a 
month. The public has come to understand that an 
organization which exacts so much of its members must 
pay dividends to those members which justify the out- 
lay. That dividend is and must be tremendous. 

The Coal Commission’s report, unfortunately, does 
not show to the American people the situation as it 
actually is. It does hint at it, in a way. Still, in the 
absence of any concrete statement, the people cannot 
possibly realize what has been going on. 

The report shows, for example, that from 1900 to 
1907 the wage contracts were made annually. The effect 
of these annual agreements nowhere has been stated 
with precision. But, it is indicated that the wage in- 
crease in each contract period was better than 214 per- 
cent per year. Thus this wage rise was compounded 
annually. 
. The Coal Commission’s report also indicates that 

since 1907 there had been practically seven biennial 
wage contracts. In each of these the miners obtained 
further increases in wages. It is almost impossible to 


reduce this to an exact statement, but it is conservative 
to say that the increase has averaged 51% percent bi- 
ennially, compounded biennially. 

The net result of these various increases has been a 
minimum wage for unskilled labor of $7.50 a day, and 
a wage schedule for skilled workers which ranges be- 
tween $12 and $20 a day, to those who work no more 


Ci 


than five hours a day, under ordinary circumstances, 
and wages which range as high as- $40 a day—or on the 
basis of $15,000 a year—for those who have favorable 
conditions and who will work the eight hours prescribed 
by the agreement. 

In addition, the union has obtained another dividend 
for its outlay. This takes the form of a tremendous 
inerease in what might be called the social department. 
That is, the work of the miner has been made very much 
easier by the division of the work into specialties; by 
the delegation of different groups or gangs to do special 
things; and by the employment, by the operator, of 
helpers for the miners. In a little more than twenty 
years the work once done by the so-called practical 
miner has been divided by eight. 

Also the miners have succeeded in passing on to the 
public a very considerable part of those living expenses 
ordinarily paid by the average individual out of his 
own pocket. For instance—and leaving out of account 
the question of occupational insurance—the operators 
have built elaborate towns with excellent houses, having 
all modern conveniences, which rent today at a price 
suggestive of mere shelter from storms. This real 
estate, at such rentals, stands the operator a loss. That 
loss is charged into the cost of coal production and 
passed on to the consumer. The consumer, therefore, 
pays his own bills for housing and a substantial part of 
those of the miner. 

In the same category comes the paving of streets in 
mining towns, building of sewers and water systems, the 
erection and maintenance of schools, building of hos- 
pitals, the employment of community doctors and 
nurses, the erection and maintenance of amusement cen- 
ters, and the provision and maintenance of athletic 
fields and playgrounds for adults and minors alike. All 
of these things are paid for by the operating com- 
panies, charged against the cost of coal production and 
passed on to the consumer, who thus pays his own bills 
for such things, plus all of those which the miner 
should pay out of his own purse. 

These social items alone, if properly accounted for, 
would reach a total exceeding the cost, compounded, of 
the increases in wages given the miners. 

These bills have become so high that the public 
refuses to pay them. Therefore what the miners may 
declare in convention about an increase, or a retention 
of these advantages, loses its significance in the light 
of the new demands of the public. That is to say, the 
large consumers of coal are refusing to make contracts 
with operators whose mines are unionized. They are 
taking their business, on the contrary, to the non-union 
fields to an ever-increasing extent. In the non- 
union fields the miners are going voluntarily to their 
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employers to say that what they want is work, and that 
they are willing to discuss with the operator that 
schedule of wages which will assure the sale of his coal 
and give them the work as against the union field. 

With these things in the background, the demands 
of the miners are unimportant. The demands of the 
public and the attitude of the non-union miners are 
the things worthy of consideration. That means to say 
that with a non-union field extant, and with competition 
remaining alive, the mere existence of a miners’ union 
and a convention of union miners cannot abrogate the 
law of supply and demand. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
. Ts continued concentration of gold in the United 


States is developing a serious danger to the main- 
tenance of the gold standard. No country can 
maintain a gold standard without a semblance of gold 
upon which it may be supported. No single country 
ean maintain a world standard. In normal times the 
United States held little better than one-fifth of the 
world’s monetary gold stock. At the beginning of 
1923 she held approximately one-half of the world’s 
gold reserve. During the year 1923 approximately 
three hundred million dollars worth of gold was im- 
ported into this country. There is a grave danger in 
this situation. With the maintenance of a world gold 
standard the larger amount of gold any one country 
ean control the better it is for that country. But if its 
accumulations become so great as to destroy the gold 
standard elsewhere it has made valueless the temple 
which it has reared and will grow to be like the miser 
who starves while counting over his hoard of gold. 
No nation in the world is better equipped than the 
United States to live entirely within its own bounda- 
ries and to maintain a high degree of comfort for all of 
its citizens, entirely cut off from communication with 
the rest of the world. But this fact does not justify 
or make desirable a policy of isolation. We may live 
better and at the same time enjoy the satisfaction of 
the performance of substantial world service by prover 
relations with other countries. We must remember 
that gold is the money of the world, that money is the 
lifeblood of commerce, that without commerce and in- 
dustry, starvation and want and ignorance follow. 
And we must not lose sight of our responsibility in the 
eontrol of that lifeblood of commerce which is a neces- 
sary element in the prosperity, liberty and the life of 
the peoples of the world. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE AND 
COAL PRICES 


XECUTIVE control and management are essen- 
BKi# to efficiency. No business ever did succeed 

where authority for its control was divided be- 
tween several agencies. Even a bad plan well carried 
out is altogether more effective than an efficient plan 
improperly executed. We know of no exception to the 
rule that ‘‘A divided house cannot stand.’’ There is 
no better illustration of the truth of this adage than the 
present condition of the coal industry. For many years 
this country was furnished with bituminous coal at a 
lower price than available anywhere else in the world 
and at a price so low as to bankrupt many coal mining 
companies and almost bankrupt the whole coal industry. 
For five years prior to the great war the average selling 
price of coal at the mines in the United States was 
$1.1114 per ton. During this period the eost of labor 
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and supplies for each ton of coal produced amounted to 
approximately 96 cents. This ruinously low price for 
coal was brought about by unlimited competition be- 
tween companies forced to operate to preserve their 
mines and induced to operate at high pressure in order 
that the overhead charge could be kept at a minimum 
The average coal company was glad to receive an order 
for a large part of its output at less than the actual cost 
of production in order that its mine might be kept run- 
ning, in the hope that the small part of the production 
ieft unsold might be taken by domestic consumers at a 
profit. During this five-vear period, in which the 
coal mining companies were wearing out their plants, 
wasting their assets and increasing their indebtedness 
the great consuming public received its coal at less than 
actual cost of production, a condition which led the con- 
sumer to regard his then privilege of buying coal for less 
than cost to be a permanent right. He was ever ready 
to sympathize with the coal mine workers in their de- 
mands for increased wages in the belief that in some 
way the operator would absorb the difference and that 
the price he paid would remain the same. 

During this period various groups of operators were 
trying to develop means by which they might at least 
agree among themselves not to sell coal at a loss. The 
Sherman anti-trust law and the threat of prosecution 
thereunder prevented the adoption of any plan which 
would relieve the bankrupting conditions which then 
existed. At the opening of the war governmental con- 
trol was thought to be necessary and a coal dictator was 
selected, who knew nothing of the coal business, who 
undertook to fix prices, control deliveries and entirely 
take from the coal operator that control ef production 
which theretofore had given the country an ample sup- 
ply of coal at ruinously low prices. With this govern- 
ment control came higher coal prices, greater difficul- 
ties in securing coal and all of those disturbed conditions 
which make for higher prices and poor service. Notwith- 
standing the enormous cost of this government experi- 
ment, the consumer has been led to believe that better 
service will come through governmental interference 
than through the law of supply and demand. Without 
governmental interference the immediate future of the 
coal consumer promises the cheapest possible coal. 
Without governmental interference the operators have 
already been forced into the competitive condition which 
will certainly result in price cutting competition. At 
this time more than one-third of the bituminous coal 
mines of the country are closed; some few are operat- 
ing at a loss and but very, very few at a profit. Those 
favored companies astute enough to sell their coal in 
advance and particularly those who have been able to 
sell on long time contracts on a cost plus basis are the 
very few who are now in a happy frame of mind. 

Non-union fields where an adjustment of wages has 
been possible are taking the markets from the union 
fields and are absorbing the increased freight cost of 
the longer haul. Notwithstanding these critical condi- 
tions in the coal industry, Congress is being urged to 
enact restrictive laws which will further interfere with 
the orderly conduct of the business. In the meantime, 
a considerable number of large producing units are being 
developed by men who anticipate that with still larger 
operation cheaper unit cost of production may be at- 
tained and that with lower priced coal, they will be able 
to control the market and drive into bankruptcy the 
smaller units which will not be able to meet competition 
of mass production. It will be a matter of regret if in 
the face of all these conditions Congress shall seriously 
consider the enactment of laws calling for further gov- 
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ernmental interference in private business affairs. Past 
experience does not furnish warrant for further inter- 
ference with the coal industry. If Congress is to act 
along these lines it would seem wise that it undo the 
wrongs already done and in the future keep government 
out of business. 


A DIGNIFIED SOLUTION 


N these hectic days of a highly animated Congress, 
| Bes possible scheme, feasible or unfeasible, is ad- 

voeated to remedy the real and imagined ills of the 
mining industry. Possibly one percent of the legislation 
aimed at mining is constructive. The other 99 percent 
is obviously destructive. 

The reorganization of governmental departments 
brings to light many conflicting elements. There is a 
danger that the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey will be torn into shreds in the seramble of vari- 
ous agencies wishing to annex certain of their functions. 
It is eagerly pointed out by these theorists that the 
bureau of Standards can with propriety and credit 
swallow all of the activities of the Bureau of Mines with 
no detriment to the mining industry. 

It is also pointed out that the Geological Survey is 
largely an engineering institution and that its functions 
can be distributed among the various existing depart- 
ments but that its major function shall be taken over by 
the proposed Department of Public Works. 

A National Department of Mines, which is being so 
actively advocated at this session of Congress, would 
seem to solve some of these difficulties. At least it would 
coordinate all mining activities in one dignified depart- 
ment that will give just prestige to the nation’s great 
mineral asset and should simplify many existing difficul- 
ties. With the great mass of legislation ahead of it Con- 
gress will scarcely have time to seriously consider the 
creation of a new department. The attitude of the 
American Mining Congress and the Minina CoNnaREss 
JouRNAL toward a Department of Mines ‘need not be 
emphasized. It is well known. 


STATE TAXES MUST COME DOWN 


URING the last ten years state and local taxes 
De grown enormously. The public debt, aside 

from the national debt caused by the war, has 
increased tremendously. Public expenditures have 
mounted to a peak where a period of industrial depres- 
sion with consequent failure of tax laws to yield ade- 
quate revenues might easily cause the credit of many 
state and local governments to topple. 

The financial statistics of these governments that are 
being released by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show an abnormal growth of public 
indebtedness since 1912, an enormous increase in taxes, 
and a startling tendency toward unrestrained expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

No war-time or peace-time emergency or other condi- 
tion in the domestic affairs of the nation can be cited 
by the officials of state and local governments in justi- 
fication of this pyramiding of the public debt and tax 
burdens. State and local governments should have kept 
expenditures at a minimum and should have prevented 
the abnormal use of the public credit during the recent 
period when the resources of the nation have been taxed 
to the limit to carry national burdens and pay the cost 
of this country’s participation in the World War. The 
Census statistics indicate that just the contrary was the 
case. 
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While the federal government was taxing the nation’s 
resources and using the national credit to meet the 
greatest national emergency in its history, state and 
local governments apparently were rushing blindly into 
debt and attempting to secure as great an amount of 
revenue from taxation as that exacted by the federal 
government. Only recently the Governor of Maryland, 
in a publie address, pointed to the amount of taxes paid 
into the United States Treasury by the taxpayers of his 
state in justification of increased taxes for state pur- 
poses. And his attitude is the same as that of state 
officials of many other states. 

If this is to be the continued policy of state and local 
governments, when will the maximum be reached in the 
amount of taxes that will be levied, the debt burden 
that taxpayers will be called upon to carry, and the 
expenditures that will be made for the great variety of 
public projects and public ventures that are being advo- 
eated constantly by individuals, bloes and interests who 
expect to derive private or political profit therefrom ? 


[t is time for the people to call a halt to this sort of 
management on the part of their state and local gov- 
ernments. The welfare of industry, the conservation of 
resources, the prosperity of the nation’s business enter- 
prises and continued employment for all of the people 
at a higher standard of wages than prevails in any other 
country must be held paramount to any private or local 
advantage which might be derived from increasing the 
public debt and levying super taxes to develop and 
maintain projects that can be postponed until conditions 
more nearly approach normal and the nation’s resources 
can better stand the strain. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


F the metal schedules of the Fordney-McCumber 
| tariff law need any defense, they will find in the 

United States Geological Survey a very able de- 
fender. Any advocate of free trade as applied to the 
mining industry will find little solace in the annual 
reports of this bureau with reference to metal mining. 
The Survey has a justly deserved reputation of always 
leaning to the ultra-conservative in its reports. Full 
meaning therefore must be attached to such optimistic 
phrases as ‘‘value of metal output more than doubled,’’ 
‘“unusually large output,’’ ‘‘great increase reported,’’ 
which appear in profusion throughout the estimates. 

[t is perhaps most significant that in those states 
wheré the output has been doubled and the value of the 
metal increased from 18 to 100 percent the major pro- 
duetion comes from those metals given protection under 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. Full credit of course 
should also be given to the general upward trend of busi- 
ness, but these reports clearly show that many properties 
that were closed because they could not compete with 
foreign importation are now-reopening, installing equip- 
ment, and planning for extensive production during 
1924. Gold and silver are the only metals showing a 
decrease. 

The outlook for 1924 for the metal mining industry is 
indeed encouraging as based upon these reports. A pros- 
perous mining industry means a prosperous nation with 
labor fully oceupied. With the right kind of encourage- 
raent mining has never failed to respond. All it asks is 
a fair chance to compete with those metals that are 
mined abroad under conditions no one wishes to see es- 
tablished in America. 


\ 
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OUR MUSCLE SHOALS PLATFORM 


EMEMBERING the investment of more than 
| Re of the government’s money in Mus- 

ele Shoals; remembering that this expenditure 
was made out of the money subscribed by the entire 
citizenry of the United States in the form of Liberty 
bonds and must be met by the taxpayers of the United 
States; and remembering that the prime purpose of the 
entire project was for national security and defense, the 
American Mining Congress stands squarely on a very 
definite platform for the future disposition of this vast 
project. This platform has been outlined in the resolu- 
tions passed at its annual conventions. The considera- 
tions which should move Congress in its decision on the 
various proposals before it are, in order of their im- 
portance, as follows: 

1. National defense—The positive assurance of main- 
tenance of nitrate plant No. 2 in a state of readiness to 
meet any war-time emergency. 

2. Adequate reimbursement in money to the govern- 
ment for its own investment in Muscle Shoals. 

3. Development of nitrate for peace-time uses, espe- 
cially fertilizer, at the lowest possible cost on a sound 
economic basis. 

4. The distribution of water power, under the terms 
of the Federal Water Power Act, to the widest possible 
areas for the development of southern industries. 

5. Ultimate opening of navigation on the Tennessee 
river as an important link in the great Mississippi 
waterway system. 

Elsewhere in this issue is given an account of the 
joint offer submitted by the power companies of the 
South. This offer embodies many of* these vital con- 
siderations. 

It leaves the title to the nitrate plants undisturbed in 
the government. Under this offer the government con- 
tinues to own the power plants. It continues to own 
them at the expiration of the fifty-year period without 
restriction on its right to then negotiate for future use. 

The government is given a return of $100,000,000 for 
the fifty-year lease, twice as much as the Ford interests 
offer and in half the length of time. 

An initial reservation of 100,000 horsepower is made 
for the development of fertilizer. 

The distribution of power over the entire South is 
assured under the terms of the Federal Water Power 
Act. 
The power companies assume the part of the annual 
charges against headwater improvements in the Tennes- 
see river as determined by the Federal Water Power 
Commission to be equitable. 

We join in the opinion of the Secretary of War ‘‘that 
this plan has many excellent features.’’ 


ON RECORD 


HE appearance of the American Mining Congress 
before the House Immigration Committee in their 
consideration of a national immigration law 
brought out forcibly that the position of the mining 
industry in regard to immigration is most thoroughly 
misunderstood. It was the accepted opinion of members 
of the committee that the mining industry is in favor of 
importing hordes of the cheapest possible kind of labor 
to operate the mines. There could be no more erroneous 
conclusion concerning the attitude of the mining indus- 
try. The files of the American Mining Congress are 
replete with evideuce that this is not the attitude of 
either the individual mining man or the industry as a 
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whole. The individual mining man has expressed the 
opinion, which has become the collective opinion of the 
entire industry, that the needs of industry absolutely 
must be subordinated to the needs of the nation as such. 


Mining men have repeatedly gone on record as favor- 
ing restricted and selective immigration. Resolutions 
have been adopted at the conventions of the American 
Mining Congress emphatically endorsing selective immi- 
gration. Unquestionably the mine operators want a 
greater percentage of immigrants who are admitted to 
have a working acquaintance with the business end of 
the pick and shovel. They want the kind of men who 
come to this country to work out their destiny and not 
those the Labor Department has pointed out as such a 
large percentage of immigrants who come here to scheme 
out a livelihood. 

In this issue of the Minina ConGrEss JOURNAL will be 
found the statement presented by the American Mining 
Congress to the Immigration Committee. It is hoped 
that this presentation will place squarely before the com- 
mittee and the public the unquestioned position of some 
85 percent of the total mining production of the United 
States. 


A SHORTSIGHTED POLICY 


AST generations have dealt with the national tim- 
pre supply without any recognition of the fact that 

it takes years to grow a tree. Great areas formerly 
heavily wooded are now barren and no effort is being 
made to reforest. The result is that the mining indus- 
try is faced with a serious problem concerning its tim- 
ber supply. In the anthracite coal industry alone more 
than $10,000,000 is expended annually in timber replace- 
ment. It also has been estimated that the amount of 
timber required for this industry alone would cause 
annually the destruction of a forest of more than 
500,000 trees of more than 1,000 board feet per tree. 
In the bituminous coal industry operators are finding 
their timber cost increasing to such an extent that they 
are faced with the absolute necessity of substituting 
conerete and steel. The metal mining industry finds its 
problem in regard to timbers even more serious than the 
coal mining industry. Their problem differs slightly 
from the coal industry in that in their search for some 
method for preserving mine timbers it is necessary that 
the timbers both be preserved and made fireproof. In 
the coal industry their product is inflammable; there- 
fore, their problem is largely one of preservation. 

The California operators have considered this subject 
so important that they have volunteered a substantial 
fund to make a thorough investigation of any method 
that will protect from fire and resist decay. 

The Mine Timbering Sections, Coal and Metal 
branches, of the Standardization Division of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, have been seriously considering 
this subject for the past two years. In this issue will 
be found a number of important articles dealing with 
the subject from the standpoint of preservation of tim- 
bers, reforestation, strength of timbers, and a general 
review of the mine timbering situation covering fifteen 
states. Mine operators will do well to cooperate closely 
with the Mine Timbering Sections of the Standardiza- 
tion Diyision and with the United States Forest Service 
in their present effort to secure complete data on the 
mine timbering situation in the United States, as the 
result of these joint efforts should be of substantial 
service in solving a serious problem. 
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CONGRESS AND RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


Current Events In Transportation Reviewed—Senate Comnuittee On Interstate 
Commerce Organized With Chairman From Minority—Transportation Confer- 
ence Against Amending Transportation Act—Supreme Court Upholds Recap- 


ONGRESS is now ready to go to 

work on railroad legislation. The 

Interstate Commerce Committees 
of both the House and Senate are pro- 
ceeding with the consideration of various 
proposals, including the recommenda- 
tions of the President. The deadlock in 
the Senate over the chairmanship of its 
committee came to an end 
when an insurgent faction 


ture Provisions 
By McK. W. KriecH 
Staff of the American Mining Congress 


The railroads on December 31 had 
312,338 surplus freight cars in good re- 
pair and immediately available for serv- 
ice. No car shortage was reported at 


gave its support to Senator 
Ellison D. Smith, of South 
Carolina, in preference to 


AT SACRAMENTO 


cording to certain of their self-appointed 
spokesmen, and the railroads and their 
freight rates, being the most convenient 
subjects for stirring orations and facile 
propaganda, thereupon were saddled 
with the responsibility. Now, the farm- 
ers may have been losing money, but the 
evidence that freight rates have had any- 
thing to do with the situa- 
tion thus far has lacked 
| convincing probity. Herein 
| lies one of the causes for 

the dissension in Congress. 


having that important post 
held by any senator who 
might be considered “safe” 
in so far as the salient fea- 
tures of the Esch-Cummins 
Act are concerned. 
Meanwhile, the railroads 
are going forward with 
their improvement of facil- 
ities and service program; 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is continuing 
its investigation of grain 
rates; a national conference 
on transportation has been 
held under the auspices of 
the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; arguments 
have been made against the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s tentative plans for 
consolidation of railroads; 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld 
the constitutionality of the 


that ‘*27th.”’ 


JOURNAL went to press the Board of Directors of 

the American Mining Congress announced the 
selection of Sacramento, Calif., as the place for the 27th 
Annual Convention. There is something significant in 
It means that for 27 years the mining 
industry has gathered in open forum, publicly discussed 
its problems, passed resolutions, and adopted a program 
which it believed to be a forward step. The growth of 
the mining industry during these 27 years is complete 
evidence of the soundness of the programs outlined by 
these mining men. In the early stages, only a small per- 
centage of the industry took part in these deliberations. 
Each year has seen a continuous growth, until the 27th 
Annual Convention can proudly claim to represent 85 
percent of the entire mining industry. Today as never 
before are there problems confronting mine operators— 
taxation—state and national; immigration—which 
reaches to the very fundamentals of our national life; 
industrial relations—that affect so vitally our future 
prosperity. These, to mention only three major prob- 
lems out of the many confronting mine operators, will 
be discussed at Sacramento. Not only the serious side 
will receive consideration, but Sacramento has pledged a 


S the January issue of the Minine ConeReEss 


In this connection the 
Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics has made public the 
first of a series of studies 
with regard to prices of 
wheat, corn and oats in 
their relation to transpor- 
tation costs. This bureau 
has announced the conclu- 
sion that fluctuations in 
prices paid to the farmer 
have not been influenced by 
freight rates. The bureau 
says: “The results of this 
study tend to show that in 
marketing commodities such 
as wheat, corn and oats, 
where supply and demand 
is the measure of competi- 
tion and where freight rates 
do not change, the fluctua- 
tion of farm prices upward 
and downward is due en- 
tirely to causes beyond the 
influence of local freight 


socalled recapture clause of 
Section 15-a of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920; and 


full portion of western hospitality. 
Mark the date down now—Sept. 29 to Oct. 4. 


Senator La Follette has in- 


troduced a bill which, he 

says, provides, for the first time, “a 
scientific method of fixing railroad 
rates.” 


RAILROADS’ 1923 RECORD 


The total number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight during 1923 was 49,- 
814,970. This exceeds by 10.4 percent 
the previous high record of 1920. Ac- 
cording to the car service division of the 
American Railroad Association, the num- 
ber of cars loaded in 1923 in excess of 
1920 would make a solid train more than 
35,500 miles in length, or a distance 
equal to once around the earth at the 
equator with enough left over to extend 
from New York via the Suez Canal 
nearly to Hong Kong, China. 


costs.” 
On January 9 a transpor- 
tation conference, called by 


any point. Freight cars in need of re- 
pair totaled approximately 140,000, or 
slightly more than 6 percent of the 
ownership. New cars are being placed 
in service daily. New locomotives are 
being delivered to the carriers as rapidly 
as they can be assembled. The entire 
railroad situation shows improvement, 
but the carriers as a whole are not earn- 
ing an adequate and fair return on the 
valuation determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for rate-making 
purposes. Herein lies many of the diffi- 
culties which the railroads are encoun- 
tering. 

Wheat growers also have been losing 
money, it is said. Something or someone 
must be responsible for their plight, ac- 


J the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States, began 
its deliberations on various phases of the 
transportation problem. These delibera- 
tions were concluded on January 10 with 
the adoption of a set of declarations in- 
dorsing Section 15-a of the Transporta- 
tion Act; control by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over rates; the 
power of the Commission to correct dis- 
criminatory intrastate rates, and recom- 
mending a conference of carriers, em- 
ployes and the public to improve labor 
relations; a readjustment of class rates 
where such readjustments have not been 
made, and only such amendments to the 
Transportation Act as may be found 
necessary to facilitate consolidations of 
railroads. The conference resolutions 


declared no change should be made in 
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any important provision of the act until 
it had a fair trial, which, as yet, had 
not been given it. 

The report made to the conference on 
readjustment of relative freight rate 
schedules encountered much criticism and 
opposition. Mr. W. H. Chandler, speak- 
ing for the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, said: “As I understand it, the 
science of rate-making is the science of 
making rates that will move business; 
and, so far as I have been able to find, 
I do not see that the committee has pre- 
sented anything to show that the present 
rate structure is not, generally speaking, 
satisfactory, and moving the business 
without any difficulty.” Mr. John B. 
Haynes, another delegate, said the 
Commission could make no greater 


“6. Reorganization of the rate struc- 
ture in order to secure a better adjust- 
ment of the burden between commodity, 
class, and less than carload rates, most 
of which can best be accomplished after 
consolidation and consequent wider di- 
versification of traffic. 

“7, Cooperation between the shipper 
and the railways in order to secure a 
better distribution of traffic over the 
year and to avoid congestion of peak 
periods of car shortages. 

“8. Definite development of relief in 
freight terminals, including coordination 
with motor truck feeders and distribu- 
tion. 

“9. Development of proper joint rates 
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systems of the country more completely 
than ever under the fostering guardian- 
ship and control of the Commission 
which is to supervise their issue of se- 
curities, their car supply and distribu- 
tion, their joint use of terminals, their 
construction of new lines, their abandon- 
ment of all lines, and by a proper divi- 
sion of joint rates, and by fixing ade- 
quate rates for interstate commerce, and 
in case of discrimination, for intrastate 
commerce, to secure a fair return upon 
the properties of the carriers en- 
gaged.” * * * 

“The excess caused by the discrepancy 
between the standard of reasonableness 
for the shipper and that for the carrier 

due to the necessity of maintaining 


uniform rates to be charged ship- 


mistake than to endeavor to select 
certain classes of traffic upon 
which reduced rates should be 
made to apply. He argued that if 
it were sound policy to increase 
rates on all traffic it was only fair 
that a portion of the burden should 
be lifted from all traffic. 


Hoover RECOMMENDS POLICIES 


NY legislation for or against the railroads is 
of vast importance to the mining industry, 
first, because mining must, if it is to sell its 
produce, receive a freight rate compatible with pro- 
duction cost; second, it must have efficient service 
in its car supply, and, lastly, it is interested in 
securing for every industry the application of those 
sound fundamental principles under which our 


nation has prospered. 


In his address to the conference, 
Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, said that to 
secure the adoption of national 
policies in transportation matters 


This review is therefore presented from that 
angle. 


The American Mining Congress. 


pers, may properly be appropriated 
by the government for public uses 
because the appropriation takes 
away nothing which equitably be- 
longs either to the shipper or to 
the carrier. Yet it is made up of 
payments for service to the public 
in transportation, and so it is prop- 
erly to be devoted to creating a 
fund for helping the weaker roads 
more effectively to discharge their 
public duties. Indirectly and ulti- 
mately this should benefit the ship- 
pers by bringing the weaker roads 


“they must commend themselves 

to the common sense of the people and to 
do so they must protect public interest; 
they must be just to the investor and to 
the employe; they must maintain the 
initiative of our transportation agencies, 
and they must assure the development in 
service that our growing population will 
need.” Secretary Hoover summarized 
his views of what these national policies 
should embody as follows: 

“1, Railway service under private 
ownership in order to secure the driving 
force of individual initiative in efficiency 
and development. 

“2. Government regulation of fair 
rates and railway finance in order to 
protect the shipper and to give stability 
to honest investment of savings. 

“3. Recapture of excess profits in or- 
der to allow rates which will assure 
operation and service from railways in 
less favored circumstances yet prevent 
unjustified ‘profits from any particular 
railways. 

“4, The earliest practicable consolida- 
tion of the railways into larger systems 
under conditions of maintained competi- 
tion in service in order to secure greater 
economy in operation, assurance of de- 
velopment and lower rates, and greater 
stability in earnings. 

“5, A basis of employer and employee 
relationship that will stimulate mutual 
responsibility as the first requisite to 
continuous service. 


and service by water and rail transpor- 
tation in order to relieve extension of 
railways where unnecessary and give 
the public the advantage of cheaper 
water transport. 

“10. A comprehensive national plan of 
inland waterway development in substi- 
tution of hit-and-miss activities, with 
priority in development to rivers and 
canals where substantial traffic may be 
expected, including development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, etc. 

“Many of these questions are outside 
of legislation. They require continuous 
cooperation between the public and the 
transportation agencies. The accom- 
plishment of some of them implies sup- 
plemental legislation or amendment to 
the present acts.” 


RECAPTURE CLAUSE UPHELD 

In a unanimous opinion delivered by 
Chief Justice Taft, the Supreme Court 
of the United States on January 7 up- 
held the constitutionality of the recap- 
ture provisions of the transportation act. 
The decision states that “The new act 
seeks affirmatively to build up a system 
of railways prepared to handle promptly 
all the interstate traffic of the country. 
It aims to give the owners of the rail- 
ways an opportunity to earn enough to 
maintain their properties and equipment 
in such a state of efficiency that they 
can carry well this burden. To achieve 
this great purpose it puts the’ railroad 


in point of economy and efficiency 
to. the stronger roads and thus 
making it just and possible to reduce 
the uniform rates.” * * * 


“The combination of uniform rates 


.with the recapture clauses is necessary 


to the better development of the coun- 
try’s interstate transportation system as 
Congress has planned it. The control of 
the excess profit due to the level of the 
whole body of rates is the heart of the 
plan.” 


PRINCIPLE PATERNALISTIC 


With respect to the effect of this de- 
cision, “The Traffic World,” Chicago, 
has this to say: “To take from one busi- 
ness enterprise part of the results of its 
energy, of its economy, or even of the 
favorable circumstances by which it may 
find itself surrounded without effort of 
its own, in order to give it to another 
business enterprise—perhaps a compet- 
ing one—is, in our judgment, bad policy. 
* * * The principle is, without 
shadow of doubt, paternalistic.” 

Amendments designed to improve the 
act will fail of passage along with those 
designed to repeal its important pro- 
visions and establish different bases for 
valuations and rate making. The diver- 
sity of opinion among members of the 
House and Senate, together with the 
rivalry which exists between the various 
“blocs,” probably will prevent the pas- 
sage of any transportation legislation. 


oa 


HOUSE COMMITTEE CONCLUDES HEARINGS ON IMMIGRATION 


Committee Hearings Show Diversified Opinion—Mining Industry Unalterably 
Committed To Selective Immigration Program—Representatives Of American 
Mining Congress Appear Before Committee—A Review Of Attitude Presented 


HE House Immigra- 
tion Committee 
which has been con- 
sidering legislation 
in interest of immi- 
gration, closed its 
public hearings on 
January 8th. The 
American Mining Congress and mem- 
bers of its National Committee on 
Immigration were prominent among 
those represented. Howard D. Smith, 
Consolidated Coppermines Company, 
chairman of this committee, together 
with Sidney J. Jennings, former presi- 
dent of the American Mining Congress, 
and Harry N. Taylor of the United States 
Distributing Company of New York, pre- 
sented the views of the committee. Her- 
bert Wilson Smith of the official staff of 
the American Mining Congress presented 
a statement in behalf of the entire min- 
ing industry. 

Howard D. Smith gave as a definition 
of the committee’s interpretation of se- 
lective immigration, a law under which 
only such immigrants will be allowed to 
come here as shall be particularly se- 
lected for a particular purpose. He 
pointed out that, in spite of the fact that 
the mining industry of the West is in 
special need at this time of miners, if 
the laws cannot be so arranged that the 
mining industry can obtain the class of 
men it requires it should do without 
workers rather than to admit a horde of 
undesirables. Mr. Smith also pointed out 
“that our selfish interests will be best 
served if the test applied to an immi- 
grant shall be whether it is gpod for the 
country generally that he be admitted.” 

Harry N. Taylor spoke for the coal 
operators represented upon the National 
Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress on Immigration. In part he said: 

“T have been in the mining game for 
42 years. The committee has asked me 
to come here and correct an impression 
which has got out that the coal and metal 
industries of the country are anxious to 
import any kind of labor just so it is 
cheap. I assure the committee this is 
not our intention. We want only the 
kind of men who will work when they 
come here. 


“In many years’ experience in mining 
in ten or twelve different states, I have 
seen almost every kind of miner that 
comes, from 40 years ago until day. We 
are getting a class of miners attracted 
to the mines because the wages are 
higher than in agriculture or the steel 


industry or other big centers of employ- 
ment. They come to us and claim to be 
miners. They go to their union. They 
cannot work in the mines unless they 
have a card and the union will take them 
in because they are worth $75 a piece to 
the union. We have no selection. They 
come up with a union card. They are 
100 percent union. We take them in and 
find them absolutely useless. They take 
up room in the mine. But take them out 
and no other miner will work there. It 
adds to the cost of production that is 
passed along to the public to the public’s 
detriment. 

“We would like to see a law passed to 
do away with indiscriminate immigra- 
tion; that the men who come here for 
employment should be men who would 
go to the work that they are suited to 
do. Instead of our being forced to take 
the riffraff wherever there are high 
wages, we should be able to have the 
class of men we prefer. I do not think 
this country should be asked to absorb 
the riffraff. We ought to get a class of 
men to do the kind of work we need and 
not the kind we do not want. 

“There are, in many parts of Europe, 
men who do not earn anything like the 
wages we pay in this country who would 
make good citizens if they came. Em- 
ployment is here for them, and they 
would be absorbed in our industries to 
the benefit of the public generally, but 
this indiscriminate immigration is worth- 
less fo us and to the public. 

“It takes months and months to de- 
velop a man to a point where he is worth 
something and then he goes somewhere 
else. I have seen men come here and 
work in our mines who have earned good 
money and saved it and have gone back 
home and next year will come over again. 
They have told of the conditions and 
other men come and want the same work 
as the men who went and told them. 
They will come in and ask for the same 
place in the mines, room 42, for instance. 
Those are the first words they can speak 
in English, if foreign born. Others come 
from the north of England and different 
parts of England, to the places where 
their friends have made money. They 
come to work, stay at work, and are good 
citizens, coming here with the intention 
to be good citizens. 

“The mining industry has become sys- 
tematized. We have a contract with men 
that sets forth the conditions of labor 
and the amount of pay per day or per 
ton, whatever the particular work is. 
On that same contract we operated a 


mine with 300 to 500 men. 
Some men will earn $50 
while others will earn 
$450 a month, with 
the same opportu- 
nities to work in 
that mine. The 
same thing is true 
with all of you gentlemen. You all have 
different earning power, according to the 
diligence put into the work. 


“The only point I wish to make is this: 
In the mining industry we do not believe 
in indiscriminate immigration and bring- 
ing the riffraff and letting them try to 
force their way into certain industries. 
There should be some regulation by 
which the kind of men coming over 
should be more or less selected through 
our consular agents. Some method 
should be devised so that we would know 
the kind of men who come over here and 
that they are suited to the work they are 
seeking to do in this country, not just 
coming over to flood our industries and 
hurt our business. We never want more 
men than we can keep employed, because 
men are not good workers unless they 
are happy in their work, and they are 
not happy unless they are employed. We 
want enough men to produce the coal and 


_metal necessary to this country and let 


them earn the most money they can.” 

Sidney J. Jennings, of the United 
States Smelting and Refining Company, 
emphasized the points raised by Howard 
D. Smith and H. N. Taylor with regard 
to restrictive immigration. He insisted 
that the mining industry does not want 
a flood of immigrants, but desires to get 
men who know the business of mining. 
In part, Mr. Jennings said: 

“T would like to say that I am heartily 
in favor of the expression of opinion of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Taylor on the subject 
of restriction of immigration. We do not 
want a flood of immigrants here. We 
desire to get these men here who will 
know their business in mining. I have 
given some study to the suggestions that 
have been made to bring that about. The 
suggestion that there be a certificate 
which should be applied for, admitting 
immigrants who would be selected or 
who would be induced to apply by an 
agent of the miners, seems to be a 
method which could be worked out to 
advantage. If that certificate were 
granted under certain rules and regula- 
tions which could be determined by this 
committee, you could, it seems to me, 
achieve the purpose which we have in 
mind. The applicant could also be ex- 
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amined medically by the steamship line 
officers so that they would be responsible 
for the medical fitness to enter this coun- 
try, and you could therefore legitimately 
call upon them to stand the cost of his 
deportation, if he did not come up to 
requirements when he arrived in this 
country. These are the two main things 
I would like to see. 

“There is one other point. There have 
been a great many questions asked about 
the American boy in the mines. I have 
before me every month a list of nation- 
alities we employ in our mines. It shows 
65 percent American and 45 percent di- 
vided among 27 other nationalities.” 

Herbert Wilson Smith, represent- 
ing the American Mining Congress, 
called emphatic attention to the fact that 
the mining industry’s attitude on immi- 
gration is different from the attitude 
which is accredited to it in the popular 
mind. He pointed out that the American 
Mining Congress has given many years 
of serious study to the question and that 
it is in a position to speak for the entire 
industry. Mr. Smith said: 

“Tt is the thought among many people, 
and it is even thought by many of their 
representatives in Congress, that the 
mining industry is desirous of not re- 
stricting immigration; that it wants a 
large supply of so-called cheap labor. 
This is emphatically not the case. 
The mining industry favors restricted 
immigration and it favors selective 
immigration. 

“In common with other industries, it 
takes the stand that the welfare of our 
country is the first consideration. 

“At our convention in Milwaukee in 
September, 1923, the following resolution 
was passed: 

“ ‘Be It Resolved, That we hereby place 
this organization on record as in favor 
of selective immigration, operative prior 
tc embarkation, or such other procedure, 
if a better be proposed, as will tend 
to increase the proportion of workers 
among aliens admitted to the United 
States, to the end that mining and other 
industries may have a better labor supply 
than is now available or will probably be 
available unless specific efforts be made 
to increase the supply of workers from 
abroad.’ ” 

“This resolution has been preceded by 
similar resolutions in former years. It 
is on such a platform that our immigra- 
tion policy rests. 

“In the American Mining Congress we 
have a Division for Industrial Coopera- 
tion whose purpose it is to bring about 
a more complete understanding between 
employers and employes and to work out 
means for the provision of a common 
meeting ground on which differences of 
opinion between them may be amicably 
settled. We realize that the harmony of 
interest which we thus seek to achieve 


can best be reached between employers 
and employes who have back of them as 
nearly similar backgrounds of civilization 
as is possible; that the greater disparity 
in backgrounds, the greater will be the 
disparity in thought. 

“You may call this what you will; 
radical traits, national psychology, influ- 
ences of heredity and environment. It 
all comes back to the one question: How 
do the minds of the people work? What 
are the incentives which move them in 
their daily activities? To what goals do 
they aspire? 

“We have in the United States certain 
fundamental principles of self-govern- 
ment for which it may be said in all 
modesty that they have at least worked 
better than any principles for self- 
government ever evolved by any other 
nation. 

“The question of determination of de- 
sirable conditions to our citizenry, there- 
fore, resolves itself to the simple ques- 
tion of whether those seeking admission 
to this country have modes of thought 
which will harmonize with our funda- 
mental institutions. 

“T think we have, all of us, pretty well 
discarded the idea so popular a number 
of years ago—of the melting pot for 
the production of American citizenship. 
Carefully choosing the stocks from which 
gur nation is to be made up in the future 
is not an affront to any nation or to any 
racial type, but rather a necessary scien- 
tific research to determine those charac- 
tertistics which best make up a homoge- 
neous people. 

“Dr. Henry Fairchild Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural 
History, similarly stated in a recent ad- 
dress that this was the whole problem 
and said further: ‘In cold-blooded scien- 
tific language, our best stock is threat- 
ened with extinction. Our first duty is 
to our own country and our own civiliza- 
tion. No element should be allowed to 
become preponderant here which, con- 
glomerating in any one region, might 
threaten our national character.’ 

“In the immigration conferences which 
I have attended in the last year and in 
the hearings before this committee the 
thing which keeps impressing me with 
more and more amazement is the as- 
sumption on the part of many peoples, as 
expressed by their representatives who 
have appeared, of an inalienable right of 
entry into the United States and that any 
restriction of immigration is a violation 
of this supposed right. 

“Tt is but another phase of the effort 
to have the United States shoulder the 
troubles of the world. What other na- 
tion in any period of history can you 
imagine submitting to a peaceful inva- 
sion of millions of aliens annually until 
there were in that country fourteen mil- 
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lion foreign born, as there are in the 
United States today? 

“An American sociologist is quoted in 
World’s Work as follows: 

““Tf you should ask an Englishman 
whether the tone of political life in his 
country would remain unaffected by the 
admission to the electorate of a couple of 
million Cypriotes, Vlachs, and Bessara- 
bians after five years’ residence, he 
would take you for a madman. Suggest 
te the German that the plane of political 
intelligence in reading and thinking Ger- 
many would not be lowered by the access 
to the ballot box of multitudes of Serbs, 
Georgians, and Druses of Lebanon, and 
he will consign you to bedlam. Assure 
the son of Norway that the vote of the 
Persian or Yemenenite of sixty months’ 
residence in Norway will be as often 
wise and right as his own, and he will 
be insulted. It is only we Americans 
who assume that the voting of the Middle 
Atlantic States with their million natu- 
ralized citizens, or of the east northcen- 
tral states with their million, is as sane, 
discriminating, and forward-looking as it 
would be without them.’ 

“We have in the United States a prob- 
lem of immigration. Almost every 
other country of the world has a prob- 
lem of emigration and in their problem 
of emigration they will naturally seek 
te retain the mose desirable of their 
citizens for themselves and rid them- 
selves of the others. Emigration in 
many countries was originally a prob- 
lem of deportation of undesirables. 

“Thirty, forty, fifty and one hundred 
years ago the immigrant came to the 
United States with the knowledge he 
would have to work out his destiny and 
with a desire to work it out. Today too 
many of our immigrants come here with 
the idea that they will be able to scheme 
out their destiny and then proceed to do 
it. We, therefore, get in our present 
immigration far too large a percentage 
who stay in the already too congested 
centers’ of population, who inject them- 
selves into an already over-crowded eco- 
nomic system as disturbers, not pro- 
ducers; as small merchants, not la- 
borers; as disturbers who rail against 
the very conditions which they help to 
create. We get too many bootblacks 
and bell-boys and bootleggers and not 
enough deep chested men who are ac- 
quainted with the business end of a pick 
and shovel. 

“Under that portion of the resolution 
edopted by the American Mining Con- 
gress which says, ‘in favor of selective 
immigration operative prior to embark- 
ation’ I commend to the consideration 
of the committee the statement made 
by Dr. Spencer L. Dawes, medical ex- 
aminer of the State Hospital Commis- 
sion of New York, in a recent address 
concerning a method by which a degree 
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of selection abroad is made possible. 
Dr. Dawes said: 

“*Permit me to outline to you a method 
advocated by me for many years and 
warmly approved of by the many in- 
vestigators, federal officials and mem- 
bers of Congress. It is that there shall 
be provided as a prerequisite to the 
granting of a visé to the emigrant that 
he shall present a medical certificate on 
a blank provided by the Commissioner 
General of Immigration embodying 
family and personal history of the emi- 
grant and certifying that the emigrant 
is not of the excluded classes. This 
medical certificate should be made out by 
a physician in the employ of the trans- 
portation company which would bring 
him to the United States, providing a 
fine based on the cost of transportation 
not less than three times such cost and 
leaving in the law all the provisions of 
Sections 9 and 19 referred to above. 
This would not, of course, even though 
a visé were granted, necessarily per- 
mit the emigrant to enter the United 
States. It would merely serve to 
lighten the labors of the immigration 
inspectors at the ports of entry and, in 
the hands of an honest steamship com- 
pany, be a material saving to them in 
cost of fines and return passages of 
deportees and would place the respon- 
sibility directly where it belongs, 
namely, upon the transportation com- 
pany, making it possible to severely 
penalize the steamship companies who 
attempted to evade the law and would 
not in any way interfere with deporta- 
tion proceedings as carried- out at 
present.’ 

“One of the most interesting sugges- 
tions which has recently been made con- 
cerning the revision of the immigration 
law was that put forth by Hugh Frayne, 
New York representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; in a recent 
address Mr. Frayne said: 

“Tf there is any change in our policy 
it should be in the contract labor law 
and against the exploiting of those in 
foreign lands by subterfuge,’ he de- 
clared. ‘If we continue to fill this coun- 
try with insane and criminals who are 
seeping through today there will come 
a time when there will be nobody left to 
uphold our Constitution. Labor is for 
entrance of suitable immigrants from 
all nations except the Asiatic ones. 

“‘T am just going to say a word, and 
this is my own idea (no one need accept 
it if he doesn’t want to)—I have fixed 
ideas of an immigration law. Some day 
it may be considered. I said during the 
war in my. report, in closing the work 
as a member of the War Industries 
Board, that the immigration law should 
carry with it that in every country 
where we have international relations, 
where we have consuls established, that 


in that staff of officials representing our 
country, should be a business man, a 
manufacturer if possible, a farmer, and 
a representative of labor and a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labor. 

“Tf the farmers, say, in Minnesota, 
wanted one hundred farm laborers, they 
would make that request through the 
farmers’ organization direct through 
the government at Washington, through 
the Department of Agriculture. It 
would be checked up immediately by 
that Department, and if it was found 
that they actually did want 100 men, 
farm laborers (it would apply to an- 
other kind, but I am using that as an 
illustration) to work on the farms in 
the State of Minnesota, this message 
would be passed on from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department 
of Labor and on to the consul in Eng- 
land. The representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, directly under the De- 
partment, as an immigration official, 
but doubly strengthened in his position 
because of being attached to the con- 
sul’s department, would take the subject 
up with the representatives of the gov- 
ernment of England, and would say, 
“Here, we want these 100 men. Get 
your men, the right type, men who actu- 
ally know. how to work on farms and 
know that they are going into the State 
of Minnesota when they arrive.” 

“*These men are gathered up, five for 
one city, ten for another, or one section 
of the state, until they are all absorbed, 
sent on, passed through the proper 
governmental channels, with their pass- 
ports, and when they come here, go di- 
rectly out to these jobs to take up their 
work and give service. 

‘‘T challenge those who have been 
clamoring so much to contradict or offer 
a solution to meet that requirement that 
has a sounder basis. It is my thought 
based upon experience in dealing with 
this problem for at least a quarter of a 
century.’ 

“In short, instead of their being 

a penalty on provision for employment 
s exists at present with the contract 
labor law the law should be so modified 
that desirable employment may be pro- 
vided for desirable entrants. In our 
present law we insist on the one hand 
that the immigrant shall give ample evi- 
dence that he will not become a public 
charge and on the other hand we penal- 
ize him and his prospective employer if 
any suggestion of prior arrangements 
for employment has been made before 
his entering. Just the opposite position 
prevails in the Canadian immigration 
law. 

“With regard to the year to which the 
quota shall apply and the suggestion 
that we go back to 1890, we feel that in- 
sofar as this will change the type of 
immigrant which is now coming into 
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the United States it will be a desir- 
able step and that the further back we 
can go for the fixing of a date for this 
purpose the better it will probably be.” 


BAUXITE IN 1923 


500,000 long tons of bauxite 

was produced in the United States in 
1923, according to the Geological Survey. 
This quantity is equal to.the largest an- 
nual domestic production before the 
World War. The largest producer was 
the American Bauxite Co., whose plant 
at Bauxite, Ark., is said to have handled 
about 1,000 tons a day. Three other 
companies also mined bauxite in Pulaski 
and Saline Counties, Ark. The opera- 
tions in the eastern fields were less ex- 
tensive. About eight companies, how- 
ever, were working deposits in Alabama, 
Georgia and Tennessee, and the output 
was probably not much less than in 1922, 
when 42,810 long tons were produced. 
New deposits like those worked in Ma- 
con, Sumter and Wilkinson Counties, in 
central Georgia, were opened in 1923 in 
east-central Alabama. 


SWEDISH SHALE OIL POSSI- 
BILITIES 


Wits an annual coal bill of nearly 

$25,000,000 and an oil bill of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, sums which are 
being paid out principally to English ex- 
porters and to a lesser extent American 
principals, it is but natural that much 
interest should be aroused in Sweden by 
the work carried on by a number of 
scientists and engineers among Swedish 
shale deposits, says a report from Con- 
sul Walter H. Sholes, Goteborg. 

During the war when Sweden experi- 
enced great difficulties in obtaining 
necessary supplies of oils, a shale oil in- 
dustry was developed, but in normal 
times this industry was not able to gain 
oil at competitive prices, and in 1921, ac- 
cording to official figures, the production 
for the whole of Sweden only amounted 
to 325,840 kilos, representing a value of 
$8,732. The problem of separating this 
oil from the shale has for several years 
been worked on in Sweden, and the ex- 
periments have been to a considerable 
extent subsidized by the Swedish govern- 
ment. 

It is now reported that this problem 
has been solved by a method invented by 
two Swedish engineers. Their furnace 
has been working continually for two 
months and the results are claimed to be 
very gratifying from a technical as well 
as an economical point of view. 


A knowledge of English among miners 
would save 1,000 lives annually, it is 
estimated. 
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WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE HOLDS TAX REVISION HEARINGS 


Plan Suggested by Secretary Mellon Widely Indorsed—Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Opposes Surtax Reduction And Urges Provision To Prevent Corporate Re- 
organizations—American’ Mining Congress Presents Views 


HE Mellon plan of tax revision to 
reduce taxes and simplify the 


revenue law is receiving the in- 


dorsement of individuals and organiza- 
tions from every section of the country. 
The hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives have been largely taken 
up with the presentation of testimony 
in favor of this plan of tax reduction. 
Few witnesses have opposed the plan in 
principle. 

The proposed bill suggested by Secre- 
tary Mellon involves the reduction of 
surtaxes to a maximum of 25 percent; 
the reduction of the normal tax on 
earned incomes as distinguished from un- 
earned incomes; the creation of a Board 
of Tax Appeals; the limitation of the 
deduction for capital losses to a maxi- 
mum of 12% percent; the limitation of 
the deduction for interest to excess of 
interest paid over interest received from 
tax-exempt securities; and the repeal of 
many of the so-called nuisance taxes. 
A change also is proposed in the pro- 
visions relating to the basis for deter- 
mining gain or loss, depreciation and 
depletion, in the case of corporate re- 
organizations. 


FakM BurEAU ATTACKS PLAN 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion representative, H. C. McKenzie, 
urged the Ways and Means Committee 
to reject the Mellon plan except as to 
the Board of Tax Appeals and the pro- 
vision relating to reorganizations. He 
said that the present law permits reor- 
ganizations of corporations whereby 
profits are realized without being sub- 
ject to tax, and that many such reor- 
ganizations involve the establishment of 
a greatly enlarged base for depreciation 
and depletion. 

The American Mining Congress was 
represented at the hearings by McK. W. 
Kriegh, chief of the tax division. Mr. 
Kriegh told the committee that the pro- 
posed reduction of normal and surtax 
rates meets with the approval of the 
organization, and that except in a few 
particulars the changes in the adminis- 
trative provisions of the bill had been 
approved by the General Tax Commit- 
tee of the American Mining Congress. 
“The proposed Board of Tax Appeals,” 
he said, “is in line with the resolution of 
the Denver Convention in 1920 advocat- 
ing such a board.” The testimony of 
Mr. Kriegh before the committee was, 
in part, as follows: 

“The reduction of the surtax rates is 
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believed to be an economic necessity in 
order to permit and facilitate the proper 
financing and normal expansion of 
business. 

“Simplification and improvement of 
the administrative features of the reve- 
nue law are needed in the interests of 
both the government and the taxpayers. 

“The Mellon plan was formulated to 
meet these important requirements. 
There is opposition to this plan, and 
while I do not desire to become involved 
in futile controversy, may I suggest that 
the statistics of income published by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will show 
that certain classes of taxpayers pay 
little or no revenue into the Federal 
Treasury, and it is among these sanie 
classes that much of the opposition to 
the Mellon plan is being developed. I 
believe some of their representatives 
who have appeared as witnesses before 
your committee have presumed to sug- 
gest what should and what should not 
be done in the way of tax revision. 

“It is generally conceded that the re- 
ductidn of the rates in the higher sur- 
tax brackets will be beneficial to busi- 
ness. We favor the reduction recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury because we feel that the officials of 
the Treasury Department are in a posi- 
tion to estimate with some degree of 
accuracy what reduction the economic 
siuation demands and what reduction 
the public revenues will stand. That is 
our position, and we feel that the find- 
ings of these officials should not be 
ignored. 

“Section 204 of the proposed bill 
changes section 202 of the revenue act 
of 1921. The title of section 202 of the 
1921 act is “Basis for Determining Gain 
or Loss.” We are familiar with the 
provisions of section 202, but we do not 
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know where the new section 204 will 
lead us. We are convinced that cer- 
tain provisions of the new section 204 
will work a hardship on many mining 
companies that are struggling for an 
existence. We are convinced that this 
section, with its present wording, will 
seriously disturb business and undoubt- 
edly create many new difficulties of ad- 
ministration. 

“A careful study of this section is 
being made by members of our General 
Tax Committee, and we hope within a 
short time to be able to submit to you a 
detailed statement showing how the 
provisions of this section would work if 
made effective. We submit that the sec- 
tion as worded at present would open 
up many legitimate transactions that 
were closed before the high war taxes 
were thought of, and would prevent 
proper business adjustments and reor- 
ganizations which have been necessary 
in the past to meet changing economic 
conditions. 

“It is believed that your committee is 
sincerely endeavoring to formulate 
changes in the law that will stimulate 
and not retard business; that will sim- 
plify and not complicate the law. 

“With respect to the limitation of 
capital loss deductions, it is our belief 
that this would introduce a new compli- 
cation. The reason for this change in 
existing law is not apparent to us unless 
it is traceable merely to a desire to re- 
quire a taxpayer who suffers losses to 
suffer the same impediment that the 
government suffers when the taxpayer 
makes capital gains and takes advan- 
tage of the limitation. We feel that this 
proposal ignores the real reason why the 
capital gain provision was inserted. It 
is our understanding that this provision 
was inserted as a relief provision in 
order that legitimate business transac- 
tions would not be prevented by the fear 
of high surtaxes. The relief arguments 
in the interest of taxpayers which made 
the capital gain provision sound do not 
apply in the case of the government. 
For the sake of a comparatively small 
amount of revenue, which the admis- 
sions tax alone would cover if not re- 
pealed, this proposed change introduces 
new and difficult complications into the 
law, and tends to apply as a principle 
what was merely intended as a relief 
provision. We feel that it is proper to 
bring this to the attention of your com- 
mittee. 

“The failure of the proposed bill to in- 
clude the taxable year 1920 in the pro- 
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vision relating to net losses also has 
been considered by our General Tax 
Committee. Business losses in 1920 
were greater than those incurred in 
1919 when losses were first recognized 
as a proper set-off against profits of 
another year, but were less by an enor- 
mous aggregate sum than losses suffered 
in 1921 when the provision was inserted 
which allows net losses to be carried 
forward for two years. The effect of 
the provision of the 1921 law and of the 
proposed bill now under consideration is 
to discriminate against the many un- 
fortunates who were compelled to take 
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their losses resulting from the defla- 
tion and depression following the war in 
the year 1920. Our committee had de- 
cided not to urge your consideration of 
this matter, but it is understood that an 
amendment has been introduced which 
will have your consideration and there- 
fore I take the liberty of presenting our 
views. 


BoARD OF TAX APPEALS 


“The proposal to create a Board of 
Tax Appeals is in line with a resolution 
passed by the Denver convention of the 
American Mining Congress in 1920, 
which was reaffirmed by subsequent con- 
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ventions and afterward approved and 
urged by other organizations, and we 
heartily endorse the plan. A general 
discussion of this plan and the necessity 
therefor will be found in the proceed- 
ings of the fourth annual conference on 
mine taxation, a copy of which has been 
furnished your committee, and I will not 
attempt to review that discussion here. 

“We feel that it is in the interest of 
the industries of the country to reduce 
taxes, and particularly the surtaxes 
which tend to divert capital into unpro- 
cuctive channels. This should be ac- 
complished without delay.” 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND TAXATION BURDENS 


Bureau Of Census Figures Show Mounting Taxes And Indebtedness Of State 
And Local Governments—Nothing To Indicate When Maximum Will Be Reached 


HE total debt of the United 
States has reached staggering 
proportions. The figure $32,786,- 
715,000, as of 1922, is given by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, which has just completed the 
decennial census on wealth, debt and 
taxation. This total represents an in- 
crease of 381 percent over 1912, when 
the aggregate public debt amounted to 
$6,814,955,000. 

The gross debt of the national gov- 
ernment increased from $2,916,205,000 
in 1913 to $22,525,773,000 in 1923. For 
the state governments the debt in- 
creased from $422,796,000 to $1,162,- 
648,000; for the counties, from $371,528,- 
000 to $1,366,636,000; and for all other 
civil divisions, from $3,104,426,000 to 
$7,731,658,000. The percent of increase 
during the ten-year period was as fol- 
lows: Federal, 672%; states, 175% 
counties, 268%; and other civil divisions, 
149%. 

State Taxes Grow 


The specified revenues of state and 
local governments include (1) general 
property taxes; (2) special taxes; (3) 
poll taxes; (4) licenses and permits; and 
(5) special assessments. A number of 
states have special taxes which are sup- 
plemental to general property taxes such 
as the so-called occupation tax of Minne- 
sota, tonnage, production and severance 
taxes which have been adopted in a few 
states, and state income taxes. 

The following summary of Census sta- 
tistics on taxation and debt in the prin- 
cipal mining states and their subdivi- 
sions thus far released shows how enor- 
mously the burdens of public debt and 
taxation have grown during the ten 
years 1912 to 1922: 

Arizona— General property’ taxes: 
1912, $4,560,000; 1922, $13,765,000; in- 


HE following statistics indicate 

that state and local governments 
not only have been increasing their 
taxes enormously but have been pledg- 
ing their credits as never before. The 
severe strain upon the resources of the 
country at the present time unques- 
tionably is due to constantly increasing 
state and local tax burdens which have 
mounted by leaps and bounds while 
federal expenditures have been cur- 
tailed, federal indebtedness diminished, 
and federal taxes reduced. 


—The Editor. 


crease, 202%. 
388,000; 1922, 
333%. 
California — General property taxes: 
1912, $69,433,000; 1922, $115,452,000; in- 


Public debt: 1912, $10,- 
$44,973,000; increase, 


crease, 66%. . Special taxes: 1912, $3,- 
273,000; 1922, $14,114,009; increase, 
331%. Licenses and permits: 1912, 


$14,331,000; 1922, $35,398,000; increase, 
147%. Public debt: 1912, $146,752,000; 
1922, $519,214,000; increase 254%. The 
increase in the debt of the state gov- 
ernment alone was 734%. 

Colorado — General property taxes: 
1912, $12,951,000; 1922, $25,378,000; in- 
crease, 96%. Similar increases are 
shown in the figures given for special 
taxes, licenses and permits and special 
assessments. Public debt: 1912, $39,647,- 
000; 1922, $99,645,000; increase, 151%. 
The increase for the state debt alone 
was 279%. 

Idaho—General property taxes: 1912, 
$4,208,000; 1922, $10,685,000; increase, 
154%. Public debt: 1912, $14,130,000; 
1922, $61,693,000; increase, 337%. 


Illinois—Complete figures not yet 


available. Costs of state government 
alone for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922, amounted to $52,118,260. 

Indiana—Complete figures not yet 
available. Costs of state government 
alone for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922, amounted to $24,157,674. 

Kansas—General property taxes: 1912, 
$16,395,000; 1922, $30,634,090; increase, 
87%. Special taxes: 1912, $170,000; 
1922, $771,000; increase, 354%. Licenses 
and permits: 1912, $665,000; 1922, $3,- 
480,009; increase, 423%. Public debt: 
1912, $52,868,000; 1922, $123,470,000; 
increase, 134%. Most of the increase 
in the public debt of Kansas was in the 
counties and cities. 

Louisiana—General property taxes: 
1912, $14,516,000; 1922, $34,635,000; in- 
crease, 139%. Public debt: 1912, $75,- 


007,000; 1922, $126,946,000; increase, 
69%. 
Michigan—General property taxes: 


1912, $36,461,000; 1922, $113,215,000; 
increase, 211%. Special taxes: 1912, 
$889,090; 1922, $9,630,000; increase, 
983%. Special assessments: 1912, $3,- 
071,000; 1922, $10,699,009; increase, 
248%. Public debt: 1912, $59,997,000; 
1922, $361,779,000; increase, 503%. The 
increase in indebtedness of the State 
was 618%, and of counties 727%. 

Minnesota—General property taxes: 
1912, $23,221,000; 1922, $62,803,009; in- 
crease, 170%. Public debt: 1912, $70,- 
364.000; 1922, $269,607,000; increase, 
283%. The increase in state indebted- 
ness alone was 1,410%. 

Missouri— General property taxes: 
1912, $30,825,000; 1922, $43,970,000; in- 
crease, 43%. Special taxes: 1912, $1,- 
141,000; 1922, $5,998.000; increase, 
426%. Public debt: 1912, $61,622,000; 
1922, $118,276,000; increase, 92%. For 
the state government alone the public 
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debt in 1912 was $4,671,000 and in 1922, 
$30,456,000, an increase of 552%. 
Montana—General property taxes: 
1912, $7,865,000; 1922, $12,682,000; in- 
crease, 61%. Public debt: 1912, $18,- 
146,000; 1922, $65,229,000; increase, 
259%. The increase in the debt of the 
state government alone was 401%. 
Nevada—General property taxes: 
1912, $2,119,090; 1922, $4,701,009; in- 
crease, 122%. Public debt: 1912, $3,- 
183,000; 1922, $7,861,000; increase, 
147%. The debt of: the state govern- 
ment increased from $608,000 in 1912 to 
$2,608,000 in 1922, an increase of 329%. 
New Mexico—General property taxes: 
1912, $2,232,000; 1922, $9,506,000; in- 
crease, 326%. Public debt: 1912, $7,- 
662,000; 1922, $25,010,000; increase, 
226%. The increase in the debt of the 
state government was 307%. 
FPennsylvania—General property taxes: 
1912, $70,197,009; 1922, $109,658,090; 
increase, 56%. Special taxes: 1912, 
$18,876,000; 1922, $39,848,000; increase, 
111%. Public debt: 1912, $245,979,000; 
1922, $550,365,000; increase, 124%. 
Tennessee—General property taxes: 
1912, $12,794,090; 1922, $34,053,000; in- 
crease, 166%. Special taxes: 1912, $91,- 
000; 1922, $1,154,000; increase, 1,168%. 


Public debt: 1912, $59,098,000; 1922, 
$142,159,000; increase, 141%. Most of 


the increase in indebtedness occurred in 
counties and cities. 

Utah—General property taxes: 1912, 
$5,802,009; 1922, $9,629,009; increase, 
66%. Special assessments: 1912, $681,- 
000; 1922, $2,050,000; increase, 201%. 
Public debt: 1912, $15,288,000; 1922, 
$50,041,000; increase, 227%. Increase 
in the debt of the state government 


amounted to 587%; of the counties, 
586%; and of the cities, etc., 162%. 
Wisconsin—General property taxes: 
1912, $25,857,000; 1922, $70,554,000; in- 
crease, 173%. Special taxes: 1912, $1,- 
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004,000; 1922, $10,329,000; increase, 
929%. Public debt: 1912, $40,057,000; 
1922, $104,523,000; increase, 161%. 
Counties incurred an increase of 619% 
in their indebtedness. 

Wyoming—General property taxes: 
1912, $2,041,000; 1922, $4,728,000; in- 
crease, 132%. Public debt: 1912, $4,- 
324,000; 1922, $19,128,000; increase, 
342%. During the ten-year period the 
state government increased its indebted- 
ness from $122,000 in 1912 to $4,011,000 
in 1922, an increase of 3,177%. 


RULING DEFINES METHOD OF TAKING 
DEPLETION 


Revaluation of Silver and Copper Mines Involved—Depart- 
ment Finds Deduction Purely Statutory but Recognizes Min- 
eral Production Wastes Capital Investment 


HE Income Tax Unit is revaluing 
the mines of copper and silver 
mining companies. Original valu- 
ations made as of March 1, 1913, will 
stand for the years 1917 and 1918, but 
redetermined values will be used in com- 
puting depletion deductions of these 
companies for 1919 and _ subsequent 
years. 

The ruling states that depletion as a 
deduction in determining the amount of 
the taxpayer’s tax is purely statutory; 
but holds that the fact that the work- 
ing of a mine carries with it depletion 
of its mineral content can not be disre- 
garded, irrespective of whether Congress 
recognized the desirability of a deduc- 
tion by reason thereof. 

Briefly stated, the ruling involves: (1) 
redetermination of March 1, 1913, value; 


(2) deduction from such redetermined 
value of actual sustained depletion for 
the years 1913, 1914 and 1915; (3) de- 
duction from such redetermined value of 
allowed depletion for 1916, 1917 and 
1918; and (4) computation of deduction 
for 1919 and subsequent years on the 
basis of whatever amount is left after 
deducting (2) and (8). The text fol- 
lows: 

“The question has been raised as to 
the proper method of making depletion 
deductions for the years prior to the year 
1919 incident to the revaluation of the 
mines of the copper and silver mining 
companies for the purpose of determin- 
ing their tax liabilities for 1919 and 
subsequent years. 

“The Revenue Act of 1913 allowed de- 
pletion ‘in the case of mines to the ex- 
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tent of 5 per centum of the gross value 
at the mine of the output for the year 
for which the computation is made but 
no deduction shall be made for any 
amount of expense of restoring property 
or making good the exhaustion thereof 
for which an allowance is or has been 
made.’ The Revenue Act of 1916 pro- 
vided for full depletion, but this allow- 
ance was held to be only available to the 
owner of the property and not the lessee. 
(Weiss, collector, v. Mohawk Mining 
Company, 264 Fed., 502.) The Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921 likewise provided 
for full depletion, but stated that the 
depletion allowance shall be equitably 
apportioned between the lessor and the 
lessee. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the cases of Stratton’s Inde- 
pendence v. Howbert (231 U. S., 399), 
von Baumbach v. Sargent Land Com- 
pany (242 U. S., 503), and United States 
v. Biwabik Mining Company (247 U. S., 
116) specifically held that neither the 
owner nor the lessee of mining property 
was entitled to an allowance by way of 
depletion in the absence of a provision 
in the statute to that end, even though 
the income from the mine carried with it 
a certain wasting of the capital assets 
of the taxpayer. It follows from these 
cases that depletion as a deduction in 
determining the amount of the tax- 
payer’s tax is purely statutory. 

“The fact that the working of a mine 
carries with it a depletion of its mineral 
content is a fact that can not be disre- 
garded, however, irrespective of whether 
Congress recognized the desirability of a 
deduction by reason thereof. It follows 
that for the years 1913, 1914 and 1915 
the mine was depleted to the full extent 
of the mineral extracted, even though 
Congress permitted a deduction only to 
the extent of 5 percent of the gross 
value at the mine of the output for the 
year, and, in determining for further 
years the depletion to be allowed on the 
March 1, 1913, value, there must be de- 
ducted the full depletion sustained for 
those three years. 

“Where for the years 1916, 1917 and 
1918 the taxpayer has actually been 
allowed, with the acquiescence of the 
bureau, a deduction in an amount in ex- 
cess of what he should have been allowed 
under the revaluation of the mine, it is 
believed that the amount so allowed to 
him on the higher valuation must be 
considered in determining the value yet 
to be returned to him for 1919 and sub- 
sequent years. To disregard this allowed 
depletion, in so far as it is in excess of 
that sustained on the new valuation, 
would be to permit the taxpayer to dupli- 
cate the statutory deduction, which 
clearly was never contemplated by the 
statute, and finds no justification in 
either equity or law.” 
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The White House in a Snow Setting 


“What magic shall solve us the secret 
of beauty that’s born for an hour.” 
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PRELIMINARIES TO COAL REGULATION 


Everything Has Been Done Except The Mere Passage Of The Act—An Irre- 
sistible Movement Toward The Return Of Empire—The End Of Liberty And 


VERY detail has been arranged 
to bring coal under the most com- 
plete regulation. Only the pas- 

sage of the act is necessary to make it 

a fact and the passage is delayed only 

by a circumstance. Only a miracle or 

the awakening of the people will stop 
it. For that statement, I will be called 
an alarmist. 

If a child tugging at the coat tails of 
a both blind and deaf man _ should 
scream out that if allowed to take two 
more steps the man would tumble to his 
death, you, if you saw him on the edge 
of a cliff, would end not with saying 
that the child was an alarmist. You 
would suspend criticism until you had 
tried to save the man. 

Some of us are swinging on the coat 
tails of Congress and screaming that the 
coal industry is about to pass under 
regulation—and the railroads under 
government ownership. We are saying 
that this will involve the Republic in 
ruin and will carry the liberty of man- 
kind to the’ end of its short chapter. 
But some of you, including some coal 
operators, say that you never could en- 
dure the squawking of children; that 
Congress is of age and knows where it 
is going; that if it does fall over the 
cliff Providence—which is kind to 
drunkards and fools—will provide some- 
thing for it to fall upon, and that if 
liberty is lost to the masses it will be 
a good thing for business. And thus it 
happens that the most complete prepara- 
tions for coal regulation have been made 
and only some few know or will believe 
that any progress has been made. In- 
deed, the amazing truth is that very few 
of those who have the most at stake can 
be brought to believe that preparations 
for regulation have advanced an inch be- 
yond where they were in 1919. What is 
even more curious is that some of those 
who have done the most to advance coal 
regulation profess to believe that they 
have only made a gesture—like doubling 
the fist and waving the arm—intended 
only to frighten naughty coal operators 
into charging prices which are accept- 
able to the people. On the contrary, 
even a cursory examination of the rec- 
ord of the last five years will prove in 
an instant that those who say that they 
do not want regulation have played the 
biggest part in bringing it about. 

When the bills providing for peace- 
time regulation of coal were introduced 
in the Congress in 1919 a veteran in 
Washington said: 


The Threshold Of Decay 


By Greorce H. CUSHING 


“That legislation will not pass at this 
session; you can rest easy on that score. 
It takes at least a year and a half to get 
any important legislation through Con- 
gress.” 

Many coal operators are still resting 
on that assurance. However, that was 
nearly five years ago. And coal bills 
in one form or another have been before 
Congress almost consistently. Whatever 
coal operators may think about it, the 
members of Congress will not believe 
that if they pass a coal bill now they 
will have been hasty about it. Five 
years is rather a long time to debate a 
measure. 

The Congress is in a mood for such 
action—on very broad grounds, I mean. 
That is, any legislative body always has 
two main objectives. One is to enhance 
its own power and dignity—to make 
the government supreme in other words. 
The other is to preserve the liberties of 
the people—to cherish the Jeffersonian 
idea that that country is the best gov- 
erned which is the least governed. The 
one leads to sedition and the stirring to 
war; the other leads to peace. Every 
student knows that in America, for the 
last generation, the drift has been to- 
ward increasing the power of the gov- 
ernment. It started with the cry that 
men of money were more powerful than 
the state. It rode along on the desire 
to crush one group after another that 
the government might be supreme. The 
effort to control coal is in line with the 
drift of government for a generation. 
That supplies the motive for coal regu- 
lation. 

If, thus, the will to regulate coal 
exists and if the preliminary struggle 
with congressional routine is past, it re- 
mains only to determine in what direc- 
tions the drift toward regulation has 
been moving. 

I have maintained for five years that 
as much time need not be spent on 
bringing the coal industry up to the 
brink of government ownership as was 
necessary when the railroads were 
traveling the same route. When the 
railroads were being regulated, all of 
the bridges that led from individualism 
to state socialism had to be tested—one 


at a time. Those bridges were numer- 
ous. To test all of them consumed 
years. Now, however, they have nearly 


all been tested; the structures are safe. 


And the road has been mapped out in 
minute detail. Thus, when coal comes 
to pass over the same road, it will be 
steered by seasoned pilots; they will be 
able to make much faster time. They 
know all of the crooks and turns of the 
road; they know now how to negotiate 
all of the mudholes. 

That suggests one vital truth, viz: 
Coal will follow the same general route 
as that taken by the railroads. 

Recently ‘I read with keen interest 
and with a sinking heart the detision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the case of 
the Dayton-Goose Creek Railway—the 
decision in which the “recapture clause” 
was declared to be constitutional. In 
that decision—Chief Justice Taft wrote 
the opinion, the whole Court concur- 
ring—it was set down clearly that the 
following are the necessary steps if that 
degree of regulation is undertaken 
which runs to the end that the excess 
earnings of the rich corporation are 
expropriated to make good the defi- 
ciencies of the weaker units: 

First—The business must be conse- 
crated to the public service—established 
as a public utility, as it were. 

Second—A fair price, so far as the 
consumer is concerned, must be fixed by 
the administrative body. 

Third—A valuation of the property 
involved must be arrived at. 

Fourth—The administrative body— 
with the consent of the Congress—must 
fix and declare what is a fair return to 
the owners of that property. 

And then— 

Fifth—Those who collect the “fair” 
price from the public but who, thereby, 
earn more than the fixed “fair” return 
on the value of their property, are de- 
clared by the Congress to act as a trus- 
tee for the government with the respect 
to the earnings in excess of what is 
fixed as a “fair” return. This excess 
may be used by. the government for any 
lawful purpose. The decision said that 
the creation of a trusteeship is the gen- 
ius of the whole arrangement; it makes 
possible the success of the whole ven- 
ture. 

That map of the road between indi- 
vidualism and state socialism is so clear 
and explicit that anyone can under- 
stand it and follow it. After I had read 
it, I recalled with peculiar vividness an 
incident now more than two years old. 
One day I had addressed a public meet- 
ing in Washington. Mr. Huston Thomp- 
son, then chairman of the Federal Trade 
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Commission, was in the audience. At 
the conclusion of the formal presenta- 
tion of my views, he asked if I would 
admit that the operators who owned coal 
land were serving as trustees of the 
public with respect to the possession of 
that natural resource. 

I recalled, also, that in two cam- 
paigns before committees of the Con- 
gress precisely the same question had 
been raised by representatives of our 
bureaucracy. 

At the time of these occurrences, their 
significance passed entirely over my 
head. I did not see them. In the light 
of the Supreme Court decision, they 
came back with a new meaning. I 
realize now that the trusteeship is the 
device in which complete and final con- 
trol by government culminates. And it 
has been a trusteeship in coal toward 
which our bureaucracy has been head- 
ing practically since 1919. 

Awake, finally, to a full realization of 
the significance of a trusteeship as a 
regulatory device, I went back over the 
records $f other campaigns to measure 
what progress has been made toward 
laying the foundation for a trusteeship 
in coal. That record is astounding. 

The first requisite is that, as a prelude 
to any regulation whatever, an industry 
must de dedicated to the public service— 
must become purely a public utility. 
The record stands that in the Calder 
bill and in the Borah amendment to the 
Frelinghuysen bill, it was declared that. 
coal is “charged with a public inter- 
est”—that it is consecrated, in other 
words, to the public interest and hence 
is a public utility. So far as I know, 
no action of the coal industry has put 
coal in that legal position. Nothing in 
the nature of coal itself puts it in any 
such position. Therefore, coal was to 
be lifted out of the list of commodities 
and put under the public utility classi- 
fication by an act of Congress. And the 
power of Congress to classify indus- 
tries—especially for purposes of taxa- 
tion—has been and is stoutly main- 
tained; it is almost proved. 

The record also contains the long in- 
troduction to the final report of the Coal 
Commission which attempts to prove, by 
devious arguments, that coal is “charged 
with a public interest.” That state- 
ment was made flatly by it in its report 
on anthracite. It is reiterated with 
equal force in its report on bituminous. 
In the light of these things, it is obvi- 
ous that the bureaus rest their whole 
program for coal on the theory that it 
is—or can be declared to be—a public 
utility. And it is highly significant that 
all coal bills now pending before Con- 
gress start with that particular declara- 
tion. I would say, then, that the pre- 
lude has been carefully arranged. 

After coal has been consecrated—no 


matter by what method—to the public 
service,-the next requisite is that a 
price shall be fixed which is fair to 
the public. The coal operators—and 
others—may believe that such a thing 
cannot be, and certainly has not been, 
done. On the contrary, it was first done 
during the war by the Fuel Administra- 
tion. It was next done during the strike 
of 1919 by the revived Fuel Administra- 
tion. It was done a third time in 1920 
by the Attorney General. Subsequently 
it was done twice by the Secretary of 
Commerce. Therefore, five times within 
six years, a “fair” price for coal has 
been established by the government. 
And, in every instance, the price was 
declared to be the maximum that the 
public ought to pay. I contend that that 
step has been taken and that that pre- 
liminary has been attended to. 


According to the Supreme Court’s 
formula, the third thing which must be 
done is to fix the value of the property 
involved in regulation. This, also, has 
been done. That is, the Coal Commis- 
sion assembled a board of engineers to 
lay out a plan for the valuation of the 
coal industry and then, according to its 
own plan, to place a value on it. It did 
both. Its report, however, was not ac- 
cepted because it had fixed a valuation 
which some members of the Coal Com- 
mission thought to be too high. Then— 
and this is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter—the Coal Commission itself sent out 
a questionnaire by which it asked the 
operators to fix a value on their own 
business. Without knowing what they 
were doing, the coal operators responded 
to that questionnaire. Thus they fixed 
a value on their own plants. The re- 
turns of the operators have been sum- 
marized in a report which—for some 
mysterious reason—the Coal Commis- 
sion has withheld from publication. It 
has been referred to in speeches by some 
members of the staff, but it has never 
been made public. However, the prop- 
erty of coal operators has been valued. 
Thus the third preliminary has been at- 
tended to. 


The fourth thing to be done, according 
to the Taft formula, is to fix a rate of 
return which is fair to the owners of 
the property. The Board of Engineers 
of the Coal Commission, in the report 
which was rejected, said that the bitumi- 
nous operators should earn at least the 
“discount rate” of 6 percent and that 
the anthracite operators should at least 
earn 8 percent. That detail was not 
overlooked. 

And then comes the bureau idea that 
coal operators are trustees of a natural 
resource—holding them in the popular 
interests, as it were. 


I have made this amazing summary 
conscious that not one person in a mil- 
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lion has the slightest idea we have pro- 
gressed that far toward regulation of 
coal and that we are within two steps 
of government ownership. I believe, 
even, that not more than five in a million 
will concede that what I say has any 
foundation in truth. Even so, and—to 
me—it is perfectly obvious that every 
step of the way has been most care- 
fully planned and that Congress has be- 
fore it, by precept and example, the 
whole formula for coal which the bu- 
reaus have in mind for coal. 

The operators have not seen the cun- 
ning in these preliminaries. It is doubt- 
ful if members of Congress have seen 
it. And Congress, blind and deaf to the 
screams of warning which some of us 
are allowing to escape at intervals, is 
just about to take the fatal step. It is 
the hour for prayer—and for a fight. 


ARIZONA CHAPTER CHANGES 
HEADQUARTERS 


J. E. Curry Resigns as Secretary. W. B. 
Gohring Elected His Successor 


HOENIX will be the future head- 

quarters of the Arizona Chapter of 
the American Mining Congress, accord- 
ing to announcement of G. M. Col- 
vocoresses, governor of the Arizona 
Chapter, at the close of the annual 
meeting. 

The headquarters of the chapter have 
been for several years in Bisbee, but 
because of the more central location of 
Phoenix the delegates décided to remove 
it there about January 1. 


Virtually every large mining company 
of the state was represented at the 
meeting. All officers who served last 
year were re-elected for another year, 
with the exception of Joseph E. Curry, 
of Bisbee, who submitted his resignation 
as secretary. 

William B. Gohring, of Tucson, was 
elected to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mr. Curry. He will as- 
sume his duties immediately. Re-elected 
officers of the association are G. M. Col- 
vorcoresses, of Humboldt, governor; W. 
S. Boyd, of Ray, first vice-governor; 
TH. O’Brien, of Inspiration, second 
vice-governor; and John C. Greenway, of 
Warren, third vice-governor. 


Joseph Teipel, W. F. Exner, and F. G. 
Langbein announce their resignation as 
assistant general manager, secretary and 
purchasing agent of the Mancha Storage 
Battery Locomotive Company, and their 
affiliation with their newly organized 
company, the St. Louis Steel Casting 
Company, which will be located at 100 
Malt Street, St. Louis, Mo., after Feb- 
ruary 1. This company expects to be in 


full production not later than March 15 


and will produce only the best grade of 
steel castings. 
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NO COAL SHORTAGE POSSIBLE 


By Harry N. TAYLOR * 


HE United Mine Workers of 
America assembled in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., on January 22, in a con- 
vention to determine what demands to 


make upon the unionized bituminous 
coal fields of the United States. 


A committee, headed by John L. Lewis, 
will go to Jacksonville, Fla., on February 
11, to meet a committee of coal oper- 
ators representing that portion of the 
old Central Competitive Field that is 
still active, viz: Indiana, Illinois, part of 
Ohio, and possibly the western part of 
Pennsylvania. The non-union districts 
and the outlying unionized districts, 
representing more than 80 percent of the 
bituminous production, will not be repre- 
sented at this meeting. Although these 
operators do not represent to exceed 20 
percent of the bituminous production of 
the United States, they will assume to 
make a basic scale to govern the in- 
dustry. The miners will represent 100 
percent of the union operations of the 
country. 

The last wage scale made by collective 
bargaining between the United Mine 
Workers and the Central Competitive 
Field was made in 1916. Since that time 
every wage scale that has been put into 
force was put in either under the direc- 
tion of the Fuel Administration or by 
the renewal of the scales put into effect 
in war times, so that the miners today, 
through their 100 percent organization, 
have been able to maintain their war 
wage peak, the last contract expiring 
April 1, 1924. 

The public is interested in knowing 
whether there will be a strike on April 1, 
or whether there will be a settlement. 
The situation is as follows: 

There were sixty million tons of coal 
in storage on January 1. This storage 
pile will be increased between now and 
April 1, so that unquestionably there 
will be at least seventy-five million tons 
of coal in stock on that date, when the 
present wage scale expires. 

Twenty-five million tons of stock is 
normal in this country. When the stock 
reaches forty million tons, the bitumi- 
nous coal industry begins to lag and is 
prostrated when the stock reaches fifty 
million tons. 

If a settlement is reached and notice 
that such has been the case is given to 
the public some time in February, the 
consuming public will cease to buy coal, 
but will immediately proceed to use up 
the enormous stocks on hand. Past ex- 
perience has taught the operators and 


*United States Distributing Corporation. 


miners that this will mean a practical 
cessation of work through lack of orders 
until the stocks have been exhausted, 
which will be late in the summer. 

The radical element of the miners will 
probably take the position that they 
might as well be on strike after April 1 
demanding some increase as to make a 
sett'ement promptly and lie idle for 
want of orders. The conservative ele- 
ment of the miners will not want to 
bring on industrial strife, as it is costly 
and eats up their funds in the way of 
assistance which they must give their 
members if they authorize a _ strike, 
which would not be necessary if there 
was simply a cessation of work through 
lack of orders. 

The likelihood of winning a strike, 


with the enormous stock of coal on hand, - 


and the further fact that the non-union 
mines which will remain at work can 
supply at least 50 percent of the normal 
requirements, is so remote that the 
thinking men in the miners’ organization 
will be slow to sanction a strike order. 
Even should a strike be called, there is no 
possibility of the public being short of 
coal. Seventy-five million tons of stored 
cecal, plus the non-union production, will 
keep the public well supplied and all de- 
mands for bituminous coal can be met. 
The anthracite wage contract has been 
made for two years, so there will be no 
interruption of work in the anthracite 
field. 

The bituminous industry is in a des- 
perately demoralized condition owing to 
the failure on the part of the miners to 
meet the situation and adjust their war- 
time wage to present operating condi- 
tions. A careful survey of the situation 
shows that of 5,519 bituminous shipping 
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mines 2,393 operations are completely 
closed down, representing 43.35 percent 
of the output, and the balance of the 
mines which are still open and attempt- 
ing to run are operating from one to five 
days per week. 

There are in excess of 200,000 miners 
akove those required to supply the pub- 
lic wants. These men are attracted by 
the high wage paid in the coal mines, 
where the minimum wage in the union- 
ized mines is $7.50 for eight hours. In 
the metal mines of the country there is 
a shortage of miners, as the wage paid 
ia the metal mines is slightly less than 
$5 per day of eight hours. 

If the miners were to consider the 
public welfare, as well as their own, they 
would consent to an adjustment of the 
wages. The damming up of labor sup- 
ply on account of the high wage holding 
unnecessary men in the bituminous coal 
industry, while there is a shortage of 
men in the metal mines, could be easily 
corrected by an adjustment slightly up- 
ward in the metal mining scale and 
slightly downward in the coal mining 
scale, which would permit a flow of 
men to whichever branch of the mining 
industry required their services, having 
in mind at all times a living wage. 

The coal industry, relieved of the bur- 
den of overmanning, which causes the 
miners to force jobs for unnecessary 
men, thus increasing the cost to the pub- 
lic, and the release of these men to the 
metal mines, where they are badly 
needed, would stabilize production both 
of coal and other minerals, and would 
react to the public good, as well as the 
welfare of the men employed in both 
industries. 

Whether there is a strike on April 1 
or not, the public will not be greatly 
concerned, as there will be ample coal 
available for all public needs until late 


in the fall, regardless of whatever action 
is taken. 


HAS COAL A PUBLIC INTEREST? 


_ Supreme Court may shortly pass 

on the question as to whether the coal 
industry is charged with a public inter- 
est, around which revolves the constitu- 
tionality of proposed legislation regulat- 
ing the industry. The issue is presented 
in a case from the State of Kansas 
where a mine leader was convicted of 
calling a coal strike in violation of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
law. The mine leader appealed from his 
conviction to the Supreme Court, and in 
the argument of the case his attorneys 
asserted that coal mining is not charged 
with a public interest. They denied the 
right of the State of Kansas to make it 
a crime for an officer of a labor union 


to call a strike. On the other hand, at- 
torneys for the State of Kansas argued 
that while coal mining may not be sub- 
ject to public interests on the basis price 
regulation, it can be predicated on the 
necessity of furnishing the public with 
coal and the insurance of the public 
safety. The issue is likewise involved 
in the so-called “cost data” suit pending 
on appeal by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. In this case, which has been 
argued before the court, the Trade Com- 
mission declares that the coal industry 
is charged with a public interest and 
that it is within its jurisdiction to secure 
necessary data therefrom in connection 
with its regulation in the public interest. 


| 
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NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


HE quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of National 

Coal Association was held in 
Washington January 8th and 9th. As 
part of it, there was also a meeting of 
all of the important committees. 

The matter which attracted most at- 
tention was the financial condition of the 
Association. This was of interest only 
because it reflected directly the financial 
status of the coal industry. It was 
openly admitted by the Board of Direc- 
tors, in their public meetings, that, gen- 
erally, the selling price of “spot” coal 
today is only about high enough to meet 
payrolls and bills for material, leaving 
nothing for capital or for overhead, and 
practically nothing for selling expense. 
Yhe industry is, therefore, down to a 
position where, by neglecting amortiza- 
tion and depreciation charges, it is giv- 
ing its capital, piecemeal, to the con- 
sumers of coal. 

It was admitted in this meeting, as 
indeed it was at the meeting of the 
American Statistical Society which im- 
mediately preceded it, that the average 
selling price of coal today is relatively 
lower than it was in 1913 and 1914, 
when the operators were pleading for 
some form of relief from the effects of 
excessive competition. It was pointed 
out, with a trace of sarcasm, that, re- 
gardless of the financial condition of the 
industry, Congress is now debating the 
regulation of coal on the theory that 
prices are yielding the operators exces- 
sive profits, which profits must be di- 
verted by some process back into the 
pockets of the consumers, from whom 
they were taken. 

It is quite natural that this condition 
of the trade should be reflected in the 
financial statement of the Association. 
This caused the directors some concern 
because current receipts were not pay- 
ing current expenses, and the Associa- 
tion had been obliged to borrow some 
$50,000 as a result of which it had been 
compelled to hypothecate its govern- 
ment bonds purchased in 1918. 


Regardless of the financial condition 
of the industry and the association, the 
Board of Directors decidedly 
against any form of regulation which 
would use the power of government to 
improve the earnings of the industry. 
The operators chose to rely upon their 
own rather than upon the government’s 
efforts in recovering their solvency. In 
resolutions, they went on record as op- 
posed to: 

1. Any declaration that coal is a 
commodity charged with a public in- 
terest. 

2. Any theory that prices can be fixed 
by any process except the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

In addition, they decided to investi- 
gate, before approving, the proposal to 
establish a Department of Mines. 

They passed a resolution favoring the 
principle of tax reduction announced in 
the Mellon plan, but did not specifically 
endorse any measure. 

They had under consideration a reso- 
lution to oppose any attempt to regulate 
coal by manipulation of freight rates or 
by zoning. This was in line with every- 
thing else that they had stood for, but 
believing the whole subject had been cov- 
ered in their other resolutions, they 
voted to put this one on the table. 

A resolution was introduced which, if 
carried, would have launched them upon 
a statistical inquiry somewhat in line 
with Mr. Brydon’s suggestion of last 
August. In view of developments since 
then—the courts have ruled against 
certain forms of statistical investiga- 
tion—they decided to investigate fur- 
ther before starting any statistical ac- 
tivity. 

Subsequent to the meeting of the As- 
sociation, the stand it has taken has 
strengthened its position with the mem- 
bership and allowed it to recover some- 
thing of its financial strength without 
any improvement in the market condi- 
tion for coal. 


TAXABILITY OF DISTRIBUTIONS IN 
LIQUIDATION 


Revenue Bureau Announces Ruling On Distributions Made 
By Corporations To Their Shareholders In Liquidation 


N order to insure proper treatment 

under section 201 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921 of distributions made by cor- 
porations in liquidation, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue Blair has issued the 
following ruling: 

“Where a distribution in liquidation 
is paid by a corporation to its share- 
holders, it is necessary first to determine 


whether a gain or loss has been realized 
by such shareholder, using the basis 
prescribed in section 202 of the act. If 
a gain has been realized, to the extent 
that it is paid out of earnings or profits 
of the corporation, accumulated since 
February 28, 1913, such gain is taxable 
as a dividend; to the extent that such 
gain has not been paid either (1) from 
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such earnings, or (2) from earnings or 
profits accumulated or increase in value 
of property accrued prior to March 1, 
1913, it is subject both to normal tax 
and surtax, under the general provisions 
of the act taxing gains. 

“Any distribution made by a corpora- 
tion to its stockholders out of earnings 
or profits accumulated or increase in 
value accrued prior to March 1, 1918, is 
exempt from tax. A distribution in 
liquidation by a corporation of its assets 
in kind is subject to the same treatment, 
ty the extent that the assets distributed 
have a readily realizable market value. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
mere increase in the value of capital 
assets unrealized by the corporation is 
not ‘earnings or profits’ of the corpora- 
tion; and that if the gain realized by 
the stockholder from the distribution in 
liquidation consists of such increase 
accrued since February 28, 1913, it is 
subject to both normal tax and surtax in 
his hands. 

“No gain or loss will be realized by a 
stockholder from a distribution of assets 
having no readily realizable market 
value until their subsequent sale or other 
disposition by him. However, if the dis- 
tribution consists partly of (1) property 
which has no readily realizable market 
value, together with (2) money or other 
property which has a readily realizable 
market value, then the money and/or the 
fair market value of the latter property 
shall be applied against and reduce the 
basis provided in section 202 for finally 
ascertaining the gain or loss on the 
shares owned by the stockholder receiv- 
ing the distribution; and if in excess of 
such basis it is taxable to the extent of 
such excess, according to the fund out of 
which such excess is paid, on the prin- 
ciples stated in this paragraph. Finally, 
if the amount received by the stockholder 
in liquidation is less than the cost or 
other basis of the stock, ascertained 
according to the provisions of section 
202, this loss is deductible on the income 
tax return of such stockholder. 

“Distributions made by a corporation 
in partial liquidation should be treated 
similarly to distributions in final liqui- 
dation, subject, however, to the qualifi- 
cations of section 201 (b) of the act.” 


Two hundred and ninety-eight vessels 
of the American merchant marine were 
lost during the year; 139 were sold to 
alien flags; and 628 were abandoned, 
their tonnage being: lost, 127,584; sold, 
218,401; abandoned, 142,916. 


Italy is reported to have a surplus of 
300,000 people to send abroad next year. 
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METAL MINING IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1923 “% 


A Review Of Metal Mining Conditions In The United States In 1923—Great Pros- 

perity Shown, Particularly In Metals Affected By Tariff Law—Decrease Shown 

In Gold And Silver Production—Industry Extremely Active In Development 
Work—Outlook For 1924 Encouraging 


as the barometer for the pros- 

perity of the nation, 1924 should 
meet the expectations of the most opti- 
mistic. Fresented herewith is a résumé 
of the annual reports of the United 
States Geological Survey on metal pro- 
duction for 1923. In submitting these 
reports the survey is prolific in its use 
of such phrases as “value of metal out- 
put more than doubled,” “unusually 
large output,” “great increase reported.” 
The percentage of the increase in pro- 
duction is estimated by the Survey at 
from 18 to 100 percent. 

It is interesting to note that the sub- 
stantial increases in output are largely 
credited to the metals that are more par- 
ticularly favored by the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill. These reports show 
that many properties which were unable 
to produce without protection, are now 
installing new equipment and preparing 
for substantial production during 1924. 
Only gold and silver show a decrease. 
With the expiration of the Pittman sil- 
ver act, production of silver fell off ma- 
terially, and only those gold properties 
most favorably situated have been able 
to survive the depression. 

Every metal mining state shows a de- 
cided advance in the value of her mineral 
production, with the exception of Cali- 
fornia, which is largely a gold-producing 
state. This state’s general average, 
however, was brought up by her increase 
in production of lead and copper ores. 

Following is a résumé of the Geologi- 
cal Survey’s reports: 


I: THE mining industry is taken 


Arizona 


Great Increase Over 1922 in Both Quan- 
tity and Value—Companies Paid 
Substantial Dividends 

The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zine produced by mines in Ari- 
zona in 1923, according to a statement 
made public by the Department of the 
Interior, based on an estimate by V. C. 
Heikes, of the Geological Survey, was 


$102,914,000, an increase from $62,902,- 
725 in 1922. The increase made, which 
involves both the quantity and value of 
all the metals was a result of normal 
operations at the large producing mines. 


Bic GAIN IN GOLD 


The output of gold rose from $3,524,- 
134 in 1922 to $5,772,300 in 1923 as a re- 
sult of the increase in gold from both 
copper ore and gold ore. The largest 
output of gold came, as in past years, 
from the United Eastern mine, at Oat- 
man, and the output of the San Fran- 
cisco (Oatman) district increased from 
$2,085,018 in 1922 to about $2,706,000 in 
1923. 
treat company ore and custom ore from 
mines of this district, and the Goldroad 
mine resumed operations and produced a 
large quantity of gold. One of the 
pleasant surprises of the year was the 
large output of gold from the United 
Verde mine, at Jerome, which took 
second place in order of output. The next 
mines in order of output were the Calu- 
met and Arizona, Copper Queen, Tom 
Reed, Goldroad, United Verde Extension, 
Copper Chief, Old Dominion, Bunker 
Hill, Blue Bell, Magma, Shattuck, Shel- 
don, and Arizona Commercial mines. 
Gold ore from Oatman was treated by 
cyanidation, as was the gold and silver 
ore from the Copper Chief mine, at 
Jerome. A new milling plant was com- 
pleted for the Gold Dust mine, at Oat- 
man, and mills were being constructed 
for the Oatman United Telluride 
mines. 


and 


INCREASE OF MORE THAN 60 PERCENT IN 
SILVER 

The output of silver increased from 
4,531,864 ounces in 1922 to about 7,316,- 
000 ounces in 1923. Though most of the 
silver was obtained from the increased 
output of copper ore, much of it was 
saved in the smelting of silver-lead ore, 
pyritic ore, and silver ore. The largest 
producers of silver were the United 
Verde, Copper Queen, Calumet and Ari- 
zena, Bunker Hill, Shattuck, Signal 


The Tom Reed mill continued to . 


United Verde Extension, Superior and 
Boston, Old Dominion, Iron King and 
Commonwealth mines. After the expira- 
tion of the Pittman act in May, the out- 
put from Tombstone and some other 
camps decreased considerably, but the 
production was large at the Signal, Cop- 
per Chief, Stargo, and Sheldon proper- 
ties. Nearly all the silver was recovered 
from ore and concentrate smelted, but 
some was saved in bullion from the 
mines at Oatman and from the Bonanza, 
Stargo and Copper Chief properties. 


CopPpER MAKES GREAT GAIN 


The output of copper increased from 
400,043,128 pounds in 1922 to 624,000,- 
000 pounds in 1923 and the value in- 
creased from $54,005,822 to nearly $89,- 
856,000. All the large smelting plants 
were active, and the Morenci branch of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation resumed 
smelting operations at Clifton in May. 
The Magma Copper Co. resumed mining 
and milling operations early in the year 
and was also constructing a new smelt- 
ing plant. The largest producers of 
copper in 1923 were the United Verde, 
Inspiration, Copper Queen, Miami, Ray 
Consolidated, United Verde Extension, 
New Cornelia, Calumet and Arizona, and 
Morenci branch mines. Other mines pro- 
ducing more than 1,000,000 pounds of 
copper each were the Arizona Commer- 
cial, Magma, Swansea, Iron Cap, Blue 
Bell, El Tiro, Shattuck, Midland, Ari- 
zona, Binghampton, and 
Boston. 


Superior and 
The price of copper averaged 
14.40 cents a pound for the year but 
dropped to about 12.68 cents the last 
quarter. The repairing of the Phelps 
Dodge concentrator at Clifton, and the 
initial work of constructing the New 
Cornelia concentration plant were fea- 
tures of the year’s work. 


MAKES Aa Goop SHOWING 


The production of lead in Arizona in- 
creased from 15,070,894 pounds in 1922 
to 17,698,000 pounds in 1923, and the 


United Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Arizgna 
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value increased from $828,899 to $1,283,- 
100. The Copper Queen mine, at Bisbee, 
was the largest producer of lead in Ari- 
zona, and the Seventy-nine mine, in Gila 
county, was second. Shipments of both 
copper ore and lead ore were resumed at 
the Shattuck property, and much lead 
ore came from the Calumet and Arizona 
mine. The Signal mine, at Yucca, was 
a large producer of lead from silver-lead 
concentrate, and lessees at Tombstone 
shipped much lead ore as well as silver 
ore. Lead ore and concentrate were 
shipped to El Paso, Tex., and Midvale, 
Utah. 

The Copper Queen mine was the only 
producer of zine in Arizona in 1923, as in 
1922. Lead-zine ore was shipped 


to Kansas for smelting. 


DIVIDENDS PAID 


The published dividends paid by 
Arizona mining companies (United 
Verde Extension, Calumet and Ari- 
zona, United Verde, Inspiration, 
Miami, New Cornelia, United East- 
ern, Arizona Commercial and Iron 
Cap) during the first eleven months 
of 1923 amounted to $13,783,780, 
exclusive of $1,950,000 paid by the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, which 
operates the Copper Queen and 
Morenci properties in Arizona and 
other mines in Mexico and New 


Mexico. 


Utah 


Unusually Large Output in 1923—Value 
of Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zine 
Increased $40,424,199 Over 1922—Re- 
tained Place as Largest Silver Pro- 
ducer in the United States—Third in 
Production of Lead and Second only to 
Arizona in Production of Copper 


GREAT GAIN IN GOLD 


The production of gold increased from 
2,296,855 in 1922 to about $3,188,860 in 
1923. Most of the increase resulted 
from the smelting of copper concentrate 
from the Bingham (West Mountain) 
district, as both the Utah Copper and 
Utah Consolidated were producing at 
normal rates. The United States prop- 
erties and the Utah Apex mine produced 
much gold from lead ore. No great 
change was made in the output of gold 
from the Park City and Tintiec districts, 
though in each district the mines were 
worked intensively the first five months 
of the year. The largest producers of 
gold were the Utah Copper, Utah Con- 
sclidated, United States, Deer Trail, 
Grand Central, Niagara, Chief Consoli- 
dated, Park Utah, Vipont, Tintic Stand- 
ard, Silver King, Coalition and Utah 
Apex mines. Practically all the gold 
came from ore or concentrate smelted, 
though some ore was treated by cyanida- 


tion in Piute County and by roasting 
and leaching in the Tintic district. 


MorE SILVER PRODUCED 


The output of silver increased from 
the previous record output of 17,271,100 
ounces in 1922 to about 19,500,000 ounces 
in 1923, a gain of more than 2,000,000 
ounces, but the value was less than in 
1922, on account of the reduced price of 
silver. Every possible effort was made 
from January to May to market ores 
containing silver before the expiration of 
the Pittman act, and the increase was 
general among the large producing dis- 
tricts but was especially large in the 
Tintic district. The Tintic Standard 
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and Arthur. The Utah Consolidated and 
Ohio mines, at Bingham, were also large 
producers of copper, the first by flota- 
tion at International and the second by 
leaching copper ore in place. Copper 
was also produced from mines at Park 
City, Eureka, Ophir, Alta and other 
camps. The copper output of the state 
was slightly less than the output of 1917, 
which was 246,000,000 pounds. 


REcoRD OUTPUT OF LEAD 


The output of lead increased from 
135,332,144 pounds in 1922 to 208,272,000 
pounds in 1923, which is the largest lead 
output Utah has ever made. The value 
increased from $7,443,268 to $15,099,000, 

and the average price from 5.5 


The Arthur Pla nt of the Utah Copper Company 


Mining Co. made an unusual record and 
was the largest producer of silver in the 
state, and the output of the Chief Con- 
solidated mine at Eureka for years the 
largest producer, was only slightly less. 
Other large silver producers were the 
Park Utah, Silver King Coalition, Park 
City (Judge and Daly West), Vipont, 
Victoria, Utah Copper, Grand Central, 
United States, Eagle and Blue Bell, Utah 
Apex and Ontario mines, each of which 
produced more than 300,000 ounces of 
silver. Some siliceous ore was treated 
by roasting and leaching in the Tintic 
district and some ore from the Deer 
Trail mine was milled by cyanidation, 
but all the rest of the silver resulted 
from ores smelted. Several of the large 
producers, such as the Ontario, Vipont, 
and Deer Trail, produced less silver than 
in 1922, as their operations were greatly 
curtailed the second half of the year, 
owing to the drop in the price of silver. 


TREMENDOUS GAIN IN COPPER 


The production of copper increased 
from 97,193,850 pounds in 1922 to 230,- 
675,000 pounds in 1923, and the value 
from $13,121,170 to about $33,217,000. 
The Utah Copper Co., the largest pro- 
ducer in the state, more than doubled its 
output, making an average of more than 
16,000,000 pounds a month. Recovery 
was greatly increased by the addition of 
flotation equipment in the mills at Magna 


cents to about 7.25 cents a pound. 
The lead-smelting plants at Mur- 
ray, Midvale, and _ International 
were operated continuously and 
were unusually busy from January 
to June. The Tintic Standard Min- 
ing Co. was the largest producer 
of lead in Utah, as well as of sil- 
ver. Other large producers were 
the Silver King Coalition, Chief 
Consolidated, Utah Apex, Fark 
City, United States, Victoria, Ni- 
agara and Ophir Hill mines. The 
output of lead from the Tintic, 
Park City and Bingham districts 
was notably increased, but the in- 
crease from the Tintic district 
was the largest. Considerable quanti- 
ties of silver-lead ore and concentrate 
were also shipped from Ophir, Alta, 
Frisco and Marysvale. 


ZINC IS DOUBLED 


The recoverable zinc in the ore mined 
increased from 5,119,410 pounds in 1922 
to 11,200,000 pounds in 1923, as a result 
of better market conditions. The Judge 
mine, at Park City, was the largest pro- 
ducer, and the United States property, 
at Bingham followed. Shipments were 
also made from the Niagara, Chief, 
Gemini, Hidden Treasure, Horn Silver, 
Eva, Pittsburg, New York Bingham, and 
Ute mines. The electrolytic zine plant 
at Park City and the zine oxide plant 
near Murray were idle. 


OUTPUT BY DISTRICTS 


In 1923 the mines in Utah produced 
about 12,673 090 tons of ore, an increase 
from 5,560,034 tons in 1922, Of this 
total the Bingham district produced 
11,879,000 tons, as compared with 4,475,- 
§10 tons in 1922. The estimated produc- 
tion of the district was 102,700 ounces of 
gold, 2,124,000 ounces of silver, 217,832,- 
000 pounds of copper, 50,860,009 pounds 
of lead, and more than 3,500,000 pounds 
of zinc. 


The mines of the Tintic district pro- 
duced 368,000 tons of ore, as compared 
with 365,712 tons in 1922. 
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mated production of the district was 
23,167 ounces of gold, 9,230,000 ounces 
of silver, 2,675,000 pounds of copper, 
78,436,000 pounds of lead, and 300,000 
pounds of zinc. The Tintic district pro- 
duced nearly as much silver as the state 
of Nevada. The mines that produced 
more than 5,000 tons of ore during the 
year were the Tintic Standard, Chief 
Consolidated, Victoria, Eagle and Blue 
Bell, Grand Central, Iron Blossom, Colo- 
rado and Gemini. 


The shipments of ore and concentrate | 


from the Park City region in- 
creased from 130,886 tons in 1922 
to 164,300 tons in 1923. The esti- 
mated output of the district was 
9,190 ounces of gold, 5,779,000 
ounces of silver, 1,969,000 pounds 
of copper, 51,255,000 pounds of 
lead, and more than _ 7,000,000 
pounds of zinc. 

Mines in the Big and Little Cot- 
tonwood districts produced ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 tons of ore, 
containing 132 ounces of gold, 
366,000 ounces of silver, 440,000 
pounds of copper and 6,060,000 
pounds of lead. The large pro- 
ducers were the Cardiff, Columbus 
Rexall, Michigan Utah, Emma and 
Wasatch mines. From Ophir and 
Stockton shipments of lead ore and 
concentrate, amounting to about 
23,000 tons, were made from the 
Ophir Hill, Keystone (Galena 
King), Hidden Treasure and Bul- 
lion Coalition mines. The Vipont, Horn 
Silver and Western Utah were large 
shippers in other parts of the state. 


DIVIDENDS PAID 

The published dividends paid by min- 
ing companies in Utah in 1923 amount 
to $10,297,422, exclusive of $1,702,224 
paid by the United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co., which controls 
mines at Eureka and Bingham as well as 
mines in other states. The companies 
that contributed to this total were the 
Utah Copper, Silver King Coalition, Tin- 
tic Standard, Park Utah, Park City Min- 
ing & Smelting, Utah Apex, Chief Ccn- 
sclidated, Iron Blossom, Columbus Rexal! 
and Silver Wave. 


Colorado 


Prosperity Apparent—Mineral Products 
Increase 18 Percent in Value over 
1922 Estimate 
Mines in Colorado produced $6,553,000 

in gold, 5,600,090 ounces of silver, 41,- 

600,000 pounds of lead, 3,500,090 pounds 

of copper and 52,000,000 pounds of zinc 

in 1923, having a total gross value of 
$18,020,000 as compared with $6,373,419 

in gold, 5,855,911 ounces of silver, 23,- 

477,200 pounds of lead, 3,373,452 pounds 

of copper and 23,258,000 pounds of zinc, 


having a gross value of $15,301,698 in 
1922, according to the Department of the 
Interior, as reported by C. W. Hender- 
son, of the Geological Survey. The in- 
crease in total value was about 18 per- 
cent, chiefly in the value of zinc, lead 
and gold. 

The Cripple Creek district produced 
$4,300,000 in gold, as compared with 
$4,000,000 in 1922. The Portland mine, 
despite a total production from 1894 to 
the end of 1922 of $51,272,883, and pay- 
ment of dividends of $11,692,080, had to 


The Cresson Gold Mine, Cripple Creek District, 
Colorado 


suspend dividends in 1920 as a result of 
the stress of the World War. In conse- 
quence of the increase in the price of 
mining equipment this company had to 
revise its estimates of the profits of 
working its immense low-grade dumps 
and to close its mill in July, 1922. Early 
in 1923 the Cresson mine had completed 
the installation of its new headframe 
and hoist, which is capable of sinking 
tu a depth of 3,009 feet, and soon com- 
menced sinking a shaft to the 1,800-foot 
level. Production was maintained 
throughout the year from the 1,700-foot 
level and above at the rate of 10,000 tons 
a month. Excellent ore has been found 
on the 1,800-foot level. The Ajax mine, 
reopened in 1922 as the Tonopah-Ajax, 
produced ore in 1923, and in the course 
of its development has disclosed ore in 
adjoining properties. excellent 
new ore bodies were encountered in the 
Granite mine. A new company proposes 
to reopen the Isabella mine. The prop- 
erties on the large Stratton estate, which 
for several years have been operated in 
a small way by local lessees, were cov- 
ered in December, 1923, by an option ob- 
tained by an Eastern company, which 
agrees to reopen certain of them and to 
sink to greater depth. 

The Reed-Coolbaugh sulphating plant 
at Durango, completed in August, 1923, 


Some 
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was engaged in treating the complex 
zinc-lead-copper-silver-gold ores of the 
Black Bear mine, at Telluride. Consid- 
erable Black Bear ore was also sent to 
the Smuggler Union concentration-flota- 
tion plant, where part of the ore was 
saved as lead concentrates on tables and 
the remainder as a complex concentrate 
in the flotation cells. The Smuggler 
Union-Humboldt mine and the Tomboy 
mine, at Telluride, continued throughout 
the year to ship amalgamation silver- 
gold bullion to the mint and large quan- 
tities of concentrates both to Du- 
rango and to Leadville. In the dis- 
mantling of the Liberty Bell mill 
much gold bullion and matte was 
recovered. Considerable develop- 
ment work was done’ in the Ophir 
district, San Miguel County. The 
Atlas mine and mill, in Ouray 
County, were operated at about 
the same rate as in 1922, but the 
output of the Mountain Top mine 
will not equal that of 1922. Sev- 
eral hundred tons of gold ore were 
‘hipped from the May Day mine, 
in La Plata County. 

Early in 1923 the Sunnyside con- 
centration-flotation mill at Eureka, 
having a capacity of 50 tons a day, 
was reopened and large quantities 
of lead-silver-gold concentrate 
were steadily shipped to Durango 
and zine concentrate to Oklahoma 
and Texas gas retort furnaces. 
Properties at Silverton that were 
idle in 1921-1922 were reopened. 

In July, 1923, shipments of lead-silver 
concentrate at the rate of 2,500 tons a 
month began to reach the railroad at 
Shirley over the 7% mile aerial tram 
from the Rawley concentration-flotation 
mill, at Bonanza, Saguache County. 
Owing to financial difficulties this mine 
and mill were closed in December, but 
will undoubtedly be reopened later. A 
new mill was built at the Cocomongo 
mine and other properties at Bonanza 
shipped lead-silver ore of excellent grade. 
The mines at Creede were not active but 
those in Hinsdale County continued the 
advance made in 1922. 

The Eagle zinc mines of the Empire 
Zine Co., on Battle Mountain below Red 
Cliff, which have been extensively de- 
veloped since 1918, and were sustained 
during 1920-22 by large. shipments of 
pyritous silver ore, began to ship large 
quantities of zinc-iron ore in 1922 to the 
company’s magnetic separation plant and 
zinc oxide plant at Canon City, and in 
1923 doubled its shipments of ore of that 
class as well as continued heavy ship- 
ments of pyrite silver ore to Utah smel- 
ters. 

The Smuggler concentration mill at 
Aspen, a steady contributor of silver con- 
centrates in 1922, could not survive the 
decrease in price of silver with the end 
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of the Pittman dollar silver in June and 
ceased operations in August. Shipments 
of smelting silver ore were continued 
from Aspen throughout the year but in 
lessened quantity. 

The shipments from Leadville in 1923 
declined when silver dropped to the 
world price, and the pulling of the pumps 
on the lower levels of the Penrose mine 


out the year regular shipments of gold 
bullion to the Denver mint. 

Small shipments of lead-silver ore 
were made from Montezuma, Summit 
County. Across Loveland Pass, in Clear 
Creek County, the Silver Belt tunnel 
reached its expected _lead-silver ore body 
and immediately became a large producer 
of both smelting and milling ore. The 

East Butte Copper Co., a 


The Bunker Hill & Sullivan Smelter 
Kellogg-Wardner, Idaho 


in November, 1923, drove the work to 
the upper levels in the Down Town Co.’s 
property. The decrease in the number 
of lessees on the Yak property in No 
vember also cut down the quantity of 
shipments from this large consolidated 
group. 

The mines in Gunison County, which 
have been rather inactive for several 
years, made an output in 1923 of gold 
bullion and concentrates from the Carter 
mine, at Ohio City, of zinc ore from the 
Akron mines, at Whitepine, and of 
arsenic ores and small quantities of sil- 
ver from the White Iron mine, at Ma- 
dera siding, south of Sapinero. 

In Chaffee County lessees made ship- 
ments from the Mary Murphy mine at 
Romley, and from the Lilly and other 
mines at Monarch. In Custer County 
considerable lead-silver ore was shipped 
from the Passiflora mine, at West Cliffe, 
and the cyanide mill on the Bassick dump 
was completed and set in operation. 

The dredges, the hydraulic and the 
sluice mines at Breckenridge yielded 
$200,009 in 1928, as compared with 
$251,241 in 1922. The mills at Welling- 
ton have shipped steadily in 1923 zine 
concentrates of relatively high grade, 
whereas in 1922 shipments were made 
during only “two months. Lead-silver 
carbonate ores have also been shipped 
from Breckenridge. 

The London mine, on Mosquito Pass, 
Park County, continued to ship high- 
grade gold ore, and a cyanidation mill 
was under construction to treat London 
low grade ores. The Magnolia mill pro- 
duced gold bullion for a time, and several 
ears of high-grade gold ore were shipped 
from the reopened Orphan Boy mine. 
The Fairplay dredge continued through- 


heavy producer of silver 
concentrates from dump 
material in 1922, operated 


mill at irregular intervals 
in 1923, completed the pur- 
chase of the Diamond Tun- 
nel-Dives-Pelican group, 
and did underground de- 
velopment work. The Wa- 
satch - Colorado concentra- 
tion mill continued to ship 
lead-silver and zine concen- 
trates in 1923. The produc- 


(Lead) at tion at Idaho Springs in 


1923 was not equal to that 

in 1922, but considerable 
development work was done and a new 
mill was built. The Fairfield, Jupiter- 
St. Clari, Columbia Tunnel, Theora, 
Dump Lode and others in the southern 
part of Gilpin County were worked and 
much development work and new con- 
struction work was done at Evergreen 
and Ferigo. 

Boulder County contributed gold ore 
from the Wood Mountain mine and sil- 
ver ore from the Yellow Pine and Cari- 
bou mines. 


Idaho 


Increase Nearly 50 Percent Over 1922— 
Largest Gains in Production of 
Lead and Zinc 

The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zine produced from ore mined 
in Idahe in 
1923, accord- 
ing to a state- 
ment issued by 
the Depart- 
ment of the 
Interior, based 
on an estimate 
by C. N. Gerry, 
of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, 
was about $26,- 
717,000, com- 
pared with 
$18,031,555 in 
1922. There was a marked improvement 
in the general conditions of mining and 
marketing ores and metals and a decided 
increase in the production of gold, silver, 
lead and zinc. 

The mine output of gold was valued 
at $685,000, as compared with $501,405 
in 1922. A large increase in gold from 


its concentration - flotation ° 
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placers resulted from the continuous 
operations of dredges at Murray and 
Featherville, but the output from the 
Gold Hill and Iowa mine, formerly the 
largest producer of gold in the state, 
was much less than in 1922. 


More SILVER MINED 

The output of silver increased from 
6,081,865 ounces in 1922 to about 
7,650,000 ounces in 1923. The value, 
however, was about the same as in 1922 
as a result of the lower price of silver 
after the expiration of the Pittman act. 
The Hercules and Tamarack and Custer 
properties were again active producers 
from silver-lead concentrate shipped to 
East Helena, Mont., but the output of 
the Hecla mine was greatly reduced by 
a disastrous fire that destroyed the sur- 
face plant in July. In the Coeur d’Alene 
district, which produced about 6,090,000 
ounces of silver, or 78 percent of the 
total for the state, the largest producers 
were the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, 
Morning, Hercules, Hecla, Tamarack and 
Custer, Gold Hunter, Success, Callahan 
and Caledonia mines. In other districts 
of the state the Talache, Ramshorn, In- 
dependence, and Idaho Continental mines 
supplied much silver. 


INCREASE IN COPPER 


The output of copper increased from 
3,282,842 pounds in 1922 to 3,909,000 
pounds in 1923, and the value increased 
from $443,184 to $561,600. The Idaho 
Metals Co., at Mackay, was the largest 
producer of copper, from first-class ore 
shipped to Garfield, Utah. 


LARGE GAIN IN LEAD 


The output of lead increased from 
195,834,205 pounds in 1922 to 244,177,000 
pounds in 1923. The value increased 
from $10,770,881 to $17,702,000, a larger 
proportionate gain, owing partly to the 
increase in the price of lead, which aver- 
aged about 7.25 cents in 1923. The lead 


Anaconda Plant at Great Falls, Montana 


output of the Bunker Hill mine was far 

more than that of any other mine in the 

state. 

Zinc INCREASES THAN 500 PEr- 
CENT 


The recoverable zinc in the ore mined 
increased from 4,109,131- pounds in 1922 
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te 26,200,000 pounds in 1923, and the 
value increased from $234,220 to $1,731,- 
800. The Callahan Zinc-Lead Co. pro- 
duced both lead concentrate and zinc con- 
centrate from January to October, when 
its shipments ceased. The zine concen- 
trate contained more than 23,000,000 
pounds of zine (gross). Considerable 
zine concentrate was also shipped from 
the Morning and Success mines. Most 
of the zinc material was smelted at east- 
ern plants, but late in the year the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. gave encour- 
agement to the operators of zinc mines of 
Shoshone County by bidding for zinc ore 
for the electrolytic plant at Great Falls. 

Dividends amounting to $4,756,750 
were paid by the Bunker Hill, Hercules, 
Hecla, Federal and Tamarack and Cus- 
ter mining companies. 


Montana 


Increase in Price of Metals Greatly 
Stimulated Production 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zine produced from mines in 
Montana in 1923, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, based on an esti- 
mate by C. N. Gerry, of the Geological 
Survey, was $56,656,000, an increase 
from $44,925,949 in 1922. Increased 
metal prices stimulated the mining of 
ecpper, lead and zine ores, and the out- 
put of both gold and silver increased 
with the smelting of more copper ore. 


GREATER OUTPUT OF GOLD 


The value of the output of gold in- 
creased from $1,656,757 in 1922 to 
$1,796,500 in 1923. The production of 
gold from copper ores was naturally 
much greater, as the mines of Butte were 
producing regularly, but it did not reach 
past records. The total output of gold 
from placers and gold ores was less than 
in 1922, though several properties made 
a large output. The largest producer of 
gold was the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., which operates several mines at 
Butte. 


OUTPUT OF SILVER IS GREATER, BUT 
VALUE !s LEsS 


The mine output of silver increased 
from 12,468,151 ounces in 1922 to 13,- 
965,000 ounces in 1923, but the value de- 
creased to $11,018,300 on account of the 
drop in the price of silver in June. 
Though most of the increase in output 
was due to the resumption of the mining 
of copper ore at Butte, a large part of 
the silver produced was obtained from 
zinc ore, lead-zinc ore, and lead ore, 
which were mined in larger quantities. 
The three largest producers of silver 
were the Anaconda Copper, Butte and 
Superior and Elm Orlu companies. 


NEARLY TEN MILLION DoLLARS MorE IN 
COPPER 


The output of copper increased from 
165,754,442 pounds in 1922 to 224,132,- 
000 pounds in 1923. The value of the 
output increased from $22,376,850 to 
$32,275,000. The Anaconda Copper Min- 


ing Co. was producing copper at the rate, 


of more than 16,000,000 pounds a month 
and the East Butte Copper Co. more 
than 1,000,000 pounds a month. Though 
experienced miners were scarce, mining 
and smelting proceeded _ successfully 
early in the year while prices were high. 
Late in the year the conditions were less 
favorable, as metal prices were greatly 
reduced and costs remained high. The 


North Butte Mining Co. closed its mine 
in June. The largest copper producers 
were the Anaconda, Colorado, North 


sutte, Butte and Superior, East Butte, 
Elm Orlu, Anselmo and Silver Dyke 
mines. 

The mine production of lead increased 
from 29,767,479 pounds, valued at 
$1,637,211 in 1922 to 36,500,000 pounds, 
valued at $2,646,200, in 1923. Besides 
the lead from the zinc ore and lead-zine 
ore mined at Butte from the Butte and 
Superior, Elm Orlu, Hibernia, Ana- 
conda, Moulton and Poser mines, much 
lead was produced from the Snow Storm 
mine. 

GAIN IN ZINC 

The output of recoverable zinc in Mon- 

tana increased from 119,069,818 pounds 
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in 1922 to nearly 135,000,000 pounds in 
1923. The value increased from $6,786,- 
980 to $8,920,000. The electrolytic zinc 
plant near Great Falls was active treat- 
ing concentrate shipped principally from 
the Butte and Superior, Elm Orlu and 
mines of the Anaconda Co. Other large 
zinc producers were the Poser, Anselmo, 
Moulton, Hibernia and the Emma mine 
of the Butte Copper & Zinc Co. The 
concentrate shipped from the Butte and 
Superior mine during the first half of 
the year contained 42,000,000 pounds of 
zine, but the output was decidedly de- 
creased late in the year. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. paid 
$6,750,000 in dividends in 1923, and the 
Butte Copper & Zine Co. paid $300,000. 


California 


Gold Mines Show Decrease in Output— 
Copper and Lead Production Increase 


The value of the gold, silver, copper 
and lead produced in California in 1923 
is estimated at $20,646,400, as compared 
with $21,332,168 in 1922, as announced 
by the Department of the Interior, 
through James M. Hill, of the Geological 
Survey. The noteworthy features of the 
year were the production of 4,560,000 
pounds more copper and of 2,100,000 
pounds more lead than in 1922. The 
silver yielded by the lead and copper ores 
brought the production of silver up to a 
figure larger than that for 1922. The 
gold mines were not so productive as in 
1922, notwithstanding the large develop- 
ments under way at several gold-produc- 
ing camps. Apparently no zinc mines 
were operated. 


Less GOLD PRODUCED 
The gold produced in 1923 is estimated 
at 642,200 ounces, valued at $13,274,300, 
as compared with a value of $14,670,346 
in 1922. Apparently the reduction was 


due to a decrease in the output of the 
deep mines, for the dredges, which nor- 
mally yield 90 percent of the placer 
bullion, were more productive than in 
Several of the larger deep gold 
mines in the state were not operated at 


1922. 


Carson Hill Gold Mines, Melones, California 
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full capacity during the year. Consid- 
erable work was done in developing gold 
veins in the Allegheny district, Sierra 
County, and the Grass Valley district, 
Nevada County, and both districts will 
probably show an increased output as 
compared with 1922. 


Some GAIN IN SILVER 

The silver produced in 1923 is esti- 
mated at 3,444,540 ounces, nearly 345,000 
ounces more than in 1922. This slight 
increase is due to the silver obtained 
from the copper and lead ores. The 
Kelly mine, at Randsburg, maintains its 
preeminence as a silver producer, not 
only in California but in the United 


Mineral Co. continued operations. The 
Lucky Jim and Prosperity mines, near 
San Andreas, were reopened, and a 
20-stamp cyanide plant was installed at 
the Prosperity. The Calaveras Copper 
Co. began cleaning up early in the 
year, and according to report the mill 
was to start in July, but the slump 
in the price of copper apparently post- 
poned the execution of the plans for pro- 
duction. The Lone Star mine, at West 
Point, produced regularly. 

The Cerro Gordo, Argus, Darwin, Es- 
telle, Slate Range, Santa Rosa and Te- 
copa mines were productive in Inyo 
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flotation plant was put in operation in 
November. 


| Nevada 


State Shows Marked Improvement Over 
1922 Record—All Production Increased 
Over Previous High Record of 1918 


The value of gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc produced from ore mined in 
Nevada increased from $15,705,609 in 
1922 to $23,967,100 in 1923, according 
to a preliminary statement of the De- 
partment of the Interior based on figures 
compiled by V. C. Heikes, of the Geo- 

logical Survey. The increase in 


States. 


Bic Figures FOR COPPER AND LEAD 


The output of. copper in 1923 is 
estimated at 27,098,300 pounds, 
about 4,560,000 pounds more than 
that in 1922. This great increase 
was due not only to the enlarge- 
ment of operations in the Engels 
and Walker mines but to the re- 
sumption of mining and smelting 
in the Shasta district. The Moun- 
tain copper smelter was in opera- 
tion four months prior to Decem- 
ber, and the United States smelter 
at Kennett was blown in late in 
November. The Calaveras Copper 
Co. made preparations to reopen 
its smelter at Copperopolis but did 
no sme!ting in 1923. 

The output of lead in 1923 is estimated 
at 8,400,700 pounds, nearly 2,100,000 
pounds more than in 1922. 


Apparently no zinc mines were in 
cperation, but a few tons of zinc may 
have been recovered from ore taken from 
the Towser mine, in Inyo County. In 
1922 the zinc output of the state 
amounted to 3,012,950 pounds, most of 
which was produced at the plant of the 
Shasta Zinc & Copper Co. at Winthrop, 
which was not in operation in 1923. 


In Amador County the Central 
Eureka, Kennedy and Plymouth mines 
were the largest producers, but the Ar- 
gonaut mine resumed production in July 
and by September was back to normal. 
Ore of better grade than usual was 
opened up at the Plymouth mine, and 
high-grade ore was discovered at the 
Kennedy and Moore mines. 

In Butte County there was little deep 
mining. The development of the Sur- 
cease mine by the Gruss Mining Co. was 
stopped in March. The output of the 
county was made chiefly by dredges at 
Oroville and near Chico, though some 
placer gold was taken from drift mines 
in the vicinity of Magalia, Enterprise, 
and Stirling City. 

The chief producers in Calaveras 
Ccunty were the Carson Hill mines, 
which made about a normal run. The 
Borden dredge and the Victor Land & 


the prices of copper, lead, and zinc 
and a general improvement in min- 
ing conditions resulted in an in- 
crease in all metals, the combined 
value of which was greater than 
in any other year since 1918. 
LARGE INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF GOLD 
The output of gold increased 
from $3,297,884 in 1922 to $4,131,- 
100 in 1923, on account of the re- 
sumption of the mining of copper 
ore and a large increase in the 
quantity of gold and silver ore. 
The order of the large producers 
of go!d was changed by a marked 


increase from Gold Hill and Ely 


White Caps Gold Mine, Manhattan, Nevada 


County. The largest producers were the 
Darwin, where some additions to the mill 
were made in the fall, and the Tecopa. 

The Yellow Aster and Black Hawk 
mines were the largest producers of gold 
in the Randsburg district, Kern County, 
though some bullion was milled at other 
mines, notably the King Solomon, Oper- 
ator (old Val Verde), Schade, Little 
Butte and Baltic. Dry washing on a 
large scale was under way at Summit 
Diggings and a dredge was put in oper- 
ation in Rand Wash about a mile south 
of Randsburg. 


At Grass Valley, Nevada County, 
there was considerable activity through- 
out the year and a boom developed in 
midsummer, when several Nevada com- 
panies entered the district. The Empire, 
North Star and Idaho-Maryland mines 
were the largest producers. ‘ 

The Engels and Walker copper mines 
continued to be the principal producers 
in Plumas County and in the state. At 
the Engels mine the long No. 10 tunnel 
was completed and the raise to the upper 
workings was started. The mine main- 
tained well its rate of output, producing 
7,398,106 pounds of copper, 82,852 
ounces of silver, and 1,318 ounces of gold 
during the first six months of 1923. At 
the Walker mine the old 250-ton flotation 
mill was operated at its full capacity 
throughout the year, and a new 600-ton 


and a decrease from Elko County 

and dredge operations. The United 

Comstock property, at Gold Hill, 
Storey County, was the leading gold pro- 
ducer of the state and the Nevada Con- 
solidated mine, at Ely, was second. 
Other mines that produced more than 
$150,000 in gold were the Tonopah Ex- 
tension, Elkoro, White Caps, West End, 
Tonopah Mining, and Tonopah Belmont. 
Notable but smaller producers were the 
Round Mountain, Goldfield Consolidated, 
Richmond Eureka (speiss), Consolidated 
Virginia, Ophir, Rochester Silver, Great 
Western, Gold Canyon dredge, Prince 
Consolidated (tailings), and Comstock 
Leasing Co. One of the salient features 
of the year was the constant and success- 
ful operation of the White Caps mine, 
at Manhattan. The output of gold from 
Storey County (Comstock district), in- 
creased from $298,409 to $905,109, but 
that of Tonopah decreased from $1,179,- 
302 to $1,102,20), and that of the Gold- 
field district decreased to $89,300. 


More SILVER BUT OF LESS VALUE 


The preduction of silver increased 
from 8,619,587 ounces in 1922 to about 
1(',450,090 ounces in 1923. The value, 
however, was slightly less than in 1922, 
or account of the decrease in price from 
$3 an ounce early in the year to about 
65 cents in June. The Tonopah district 
produced about 5,130,000 ounces of silver 
against 5,436,080 ounces in 1922, as there 
was a decided decrease after the expira- 
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tion of the Pittman act. The mines of 
the Comstock district increased their 
output from 329,644 ounces to about 
1,316,000 ounces. The largest producers 
were the Tonopah Extension, United 
Comstock, West End, Tonopah Mining, 
Tonopah Belmont, Betty O’Neal, Can- 
delaria, Rochester Silver, Tonopah Di- 
vide, Prince Consolidated (tailings), and 
Nevada Vackard mines. Though some 
of the companies had small incentive to 
mine silver ore when the price of silver 
dropped to 62 cents an ounce, the Betty 
O’Neal, Candelaria, Tonopah Extension, 
and United Comstock companies _in- 


creased their production immensely in 
1923. 


NEARLY THREEFOLD INCREASE IN COPPER 


The output of copper increased from 
23,133,091 pounds in 1922 to about 
64,900,000 pounds in 1923, and the value 
from $3,122,967 to $9,345,600. The 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., at Ely, 
produced copper at the average rate of 
about 5,000,000 pounds a month and re- 
built its concentration plant. Shipments 
to the smelter at McGill from the prop- 
erty of the Consolidated Copper mines 
were resumed in June and shipments of 
first-class copper ore were made from 
tke Boston Ely mine. 


LEAD OuTPuT ALMOosT DOUBLED 


The output of lead increased from 
9,389,182 pounds in 1922 to 18,209,090 
pounds in 1923, and the value from 
$516,405 to about $1,320,009. The Simon 
Silver Lead Mining Co., in Mineral 
County, was the largest producer of lead 
in the state. In the region near Pioche 
more than 6,000,000 pounds of lead was 
produced, partly from tailings. More 
than 400,000 pounds of lead each was 
produced by the Simon, Prince Consoli- 
dated (tailings), Virginia Louise, Ne- 
vada United, Combined Metals, Bristol 
Silver, Yellowpine, Richmond Eureka, 


GREAT INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF ZINC 

The recoverable zinc in the ore mined 
increased from 2,618,710 pounds in 1922 
to about 14,000,000 pounds in 1923. The 
Yellowpine Mining Co. was a regular 
shipper and the largest producer. It 
was followed by the Com- 
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netic separation miil at Hanover was 
operated steadily, the product, a high- 
grade zinc sulphide, going to the Colo- 
rado zinc oxide plant at Canon City. 
Lead ores were shipped from Hanover. 
Lead-zine sulphide ores were shipped by 


bined Metals, at Pioche; the Ya 
Simon mine, near Mina; the 
Consolidated: Copper 

near Ely; and mines 
Goodsprings. 
zinc 


mines, 
near 
The price of 
increased to about 6.6 
cents a pound, and the out- 
put was valued at $924,000. 
DIVIDENDS PAID 


The published dividends 
paid by Nevada mining com- 
panies in eleven months of 
1923 amounted to $1,220,300. 
The largest contributors 
were the Tonopah Extension, 
Tonopah Mining, Tonopah 
Divide, Tonopah Belmont, 
West End, and Betty O’Neal companies. 
New mills were completed or in course 
of construction at the Bluster, Eureka, 
Holly, Consolidated Cortez, Hilltop Ne- 
vada, Nevada Bellehellen and Manhattan 
Consolidated mines. 


New Mexico 


Value of Metal Output More than 
Doubled, Each Metal Showing In- 
crease in Value of More than 100 
Percent 


The metal mines in New Mexico pro- 
duced $550,000 in gold, 796,000 ounces of 
silver, 3,909,000 pounds of lead, 67,200,- 
009 pounds of copper, and 16,300,000 
pounds of zine in 1923, having a total 
gross value of $12,232,000, as compared 
with $412,693 in gold, 752,240 ounces of 
silver, 3,012,223 pounds of lead, 31,937,- 
207 pounds of copper, and 4,496,806 
pounds of zinc in 1922, having a gross 

value of $5,898,446, accord- 


Phelps-Dodge Mine Plant, Tyrone, New Mexico 


Leadville, Panther, Spruce Monarch, and 
Eureka Holly mines. The increase in 
the price of lead also stimulated many 
other operators. 


ing to the Department of the 
Interior, as reported by C. W. 
Henderson, of the Geological 
Survey. The production of 
each metal thus showed an 
increase in quantity and an 
increase in aggregate gross 
value of more than 100 per- 


cent. 
The Chino Copper Com- 
pany’s 12,000-ton mill at 


Hurley was operated steadily, 
treating about 8,000 tons of 
ore a day. This company 
produced and concen- 
trates 56,600,000 
pounds of copper, as com- 
pared with 29,508,582 pounds 
Improvements made in flota- 
tion equipment during the last quarter 
of the year resulted in better recov- 
ery. The Empire Zinc Company’s mag- 


ore 
containing 


in 1922. 


Bancroft—vU. 
Republic Gold Mine, Washington 


S. Geol. Survey 


. lessees from the Ozark Company’s mine 


at Kelly. Siliceous ores carrying copper, 
silver, and gold were shipped from 
Lordsburg at the rate of 9,000 tons a 
month. From January to May a large 
quantity of silver ore was shipped from 
the Martin dump at Pinos Altos. Silver 
ores were shipped also from Silver City. 
The Mogollon Mines Co., at Mogollon, 
made an increased output of silver-gold 
bullion from its cyanidation mill, in 
which considerable custom ore from the 
district was treated in addition to com- 
pany ore. This company has acquired 
new territory in the district and has done 
much development work. The Sinaloa 
Co., at Mogollon, was a shipper of silver 
bullion from January to June, from its 
cyanidation mill, which was operated on 
ores from the Deadwood mine. 

The Aztec mill, at Baldy, was a steady 
contributor of gold bullion until May 24, 
when both the old mill and a new mill 
were destroyed by fire. The North 
Homestake amalgamation mill, at White- 
oaks, was set in operation in 1923 after 
two years’ idleness. Placer go!'d was 
produced at Pinos Altos, Golden, and 
Elizabethtown. 


Washington 


Great Increase Reported in Output of 
Gold, Silver and Copper, While Lead 
and Zine Output Was More than 
Doubled 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zine produced from ore mined 
in Washington in 1923, according to a 
statement of the Department of the 
Interior based on an estimate by C. N. 
Gerry, of the Geological Survey, was 
$1,016,000, as compared with $580,808 in 
1922. Several of the old producing 
mines, especially those near Republic, 
Northport, and Index, responded to the 
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increase in metal prices and resumed 
production at a normal rate. 


LARGE GAIN IN GOLD 


The production of gold increased from 
$186,965 in 1922 to $316,800 in 1923. 
The output of gold from the Republic 
district increased to $277,270, but that 
of the Boundary Red Mountain mine, in 
Whatcom County, decreased while the 
company was doing further development 
work. The Knob Hill mine was the larg- 
est producer of gold in the state, as a 
result of development work done by the 
Balaklava Mining Co. The Last Chance 
mine was operated throughout the year 
after a long idleness, and siliceous ore 
from this mine was shipped to Trail, 
Pritish Columbia, at the rate of about 
900 tons a month. The Quilp mine was 
another large producer of gold, but the 
output of the Surprise mine of the 
Northport Smelting Co. was compara- 
tively small. 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF SILVER 


The output of silver increased from 
205,046 ounces in 1922 to 210,500 ounces 
in 1923. Most of the silver came from 
the increased quantity of siliceous ore 
shipped from Republic. Few shipments 
of silver-copper ore were made from 
Chewelah, and the output of silver from 
Stevens County was therefore small. 
The large producers of silver were the 
United Silver Copper, Last Chance, 
Ruby, Quilp, Santa Rita, and Old Do- 
minion mines. The Ruby and Old Do- 
minion were the only large produters of 
silver ore, and their shipments were not 
regular. Development work at the Old 
Dominion mine opened silver-lead ore 
below the 600-foot level, and silver ore 
was also being developed at the Chloride 
Queen property. 

GREAT GAIN IN COPPER 


“The output of copper increased from 
317,203 pounds in 1922 to 854,000 pounds 
in 1923. <A large part of the output 
came from the property of the Sunset 
Copper Co., near Index, Snohomish 
County, which resumed mining and mill- 
ing in April. The United Silver 
Copper Co., of Chewelah, for years 
the largest producer of copper in 
Washington, shipped crude ore and 
concentrates to Tacoma but at the 


greatly reduced rate of 100 tons a 
month. 
LEAD OuTPUT DOUBLED 

The output of lead increased 
from 1,381,199 pounds, valued at 
$75,966, in 1922 to 2,793,400 
pounds, valued at $202,500, in 
1923. Most of the lead ore was 
mined at the Gladstone mine, near 
Northport, Stevens County. High- 
grade sulphide ore and medium- 
grade carbonate ore were shipped 
to the Bunker Hill smelter at Brad- 


ley, Idaho. The Electric Point mine, in 
the same district, was idle. Lead con- 
centrate was shipped from the Santa 
Rita mine, west of Springdale, and 
other shipments came from the Bead 
Lake, Addison, Iron Creek, Bonanza, and 
Young America mines. A new concen- 
tration mill for the Daisy mine, in the 
Summit district, Stevens County, was 
under construction. 


ZINC MORE THAN DOUBLED 


The recoverable zinc in the ore mined 
amounted to about 3,000,000 pounds, 
more than double that of 1922, the in- 
crease resulting from shipments from 
the Washington Black Rock mine, near 
Northport. Part of the ore was smelted 
in the East, and part was treated at the 
electrolytic zinc plant at Trail, British 
Columbia. A rw mill and power line 
were completed turing 1923. 


E Oregon 


Real Condition. ot Shown. Many Prop- 
erties Reope. ng, Ready for Produc- 
tion of Metals Early in 1924. Output 
Less in 1923 than 1922 
The output of gold, silver, copper, and 

lead in Oregon ‘n 1923 is e t mated by 

the Departmen‘ f the Interiv1, from in- 
formation supp,ed to James M. Hill, of 

the Geological Survey, to have had a 

value of $740,000, which is $88,894 less 

than the value of these metals produced 
in 1922. This decrease in value of out- 
put, however, does not form a real index 
to the mining activity of the state, for in 
eastern Oregon there was much activity 
in reopening and developing many prop- 
erties which should be producing early in 

1924, and in southwestern Oregon there 

was also a campaign of development at 

many places which did not result in im- 

mediate production of metals. 

The production of gold in 1923 is 
estimated at 23,310 ounces, valued at 
$481,812 a decrease of 2,404 ounces and 
$49,750, as compared with the output in 
1922. The decrease is believed to be due 
largely to scarcity of water for placer 
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mining in both southwestern and eastern 
Oregon, for some of the deep mines, not- 
ably the Cornucopia and Iron Dyke, in- 
creased their output of gold. 

The silver output in 1923 is estimated 
at 102,940 ounces, valued at $83,896, a 
decrease of 48,872 ounces, as compared 
with the production in 1922. This de- 
cline was almost entirely the result of 
the decrease in production from the Bay 
Horse mine, at Huntington. 

The production of copper in 1923 is 
estimated at 1,180,000 pounds, valued at 
$172,304, an increase of 133.475 pounds, 
as compared with the output in 1922. A 
large part of the increase was due to 
greater activity at the Homestead-Iron 
Dyke mine. 

The production of lead declined 48,970 
pounds, to an estimated output in 1923 
of 28,000 pounds, valued at $2,026. The 
decrease was largely the result of the 
curtailment of operations at the Bay 
Horse silver mine, whose ores are the 
chief source of lead in the state. 
MINING STIMULATED BY NEw SMELTER 

In eastern Oregon, mining in Baker, 
Grant, and Malheur counties was stimu- 
lated by the local market for ore and 
concentrates offered by the Sumpter 
Valley smelter. Except for a test run 
in mid-summer, the smelter was not 
blown in until October 19, but the com- 
pany was purchasing ore throughout the 
year. Some of this ore was sent to 
other smelters, but stocks were accumu- 
lated at Sumpter to permit steady opera- 
tion after beginning. The smelting com- 
pany itself has opened some properties in 
order to obtain fluxing ore to go with the 
highly siliceous ores normally produced 
in the district. 

There was considerable activity in 
Baker County, where the largest produc- 
tion came from the Homestead-Iron 
Dyke mine, the Cornucopia mine, and 
the Bay Horse silver mine at Huntington. 

MINING IN SOUTHWESTERN OREGON 

In southwestern Oregon, although 
there was a general revival in mining, 

very little ore was taken out from 
the deep mines, and owing to low 


Pardee—U. S. Geol. Survey 


Smelter at Sumpter, Oregon 


water during the early part of the 
year the placer production was no 
greater than in 1922. Develop- 
rent work continued at the Gold 
Ridge, North Pole, Millionaire, and 
Sylvanite properties. The North 
Pole made a small output of mill- 
‘ng ore. It is reported that the 
Millionaire company has opened a 
considerable body of low-grade ore 
and is contemplating the erection 
of a 200-ton mill. The Sylvanite 
mine has some high-grade milling 
ore, and a cyanide plant has been 
installed. Near Jacksonville the 
Bell and Mankin mine has milled 
sore high-grade ore. The Siskron 
(Continued on page 106) 
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HOMESTAKE MINE EXAMPLE IN INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


Pioneer In Mining Industry In Adoption O* This Principle—Entire Plan Out- 
lined In Report Of E. F. Irwin, Chairman, South Dakota Branch, Industrial 
Division, To 26th Annual Convention, Américan Mining Congress 


One of the interesting pioneers in the 
realm of industrial welfare work is the 
Homestake Mine at Lead, S. Dak. Mr. 
E. F. Irwin, employment manager for 
the Homestake Mine, in his report to 
the Industrial Cooperation Division of 
the American Mining Congress at its 
26th Annual Convention, pointed out that 
his company has been running continu- 
ously since 1877 with an average em- 
ployment of upproximately 2,000 men. 
His report showed many interesting 
phases of the method of this’ company, 
which in the dealings with its men has 
never had a strike. Believing their 
method may be of assistance to other 
mining companies in handling their 
labor problem, we quote from Mr. Irwin’s 


report as follows 
“M 

and contented should have 

definite work to do, have 
amusement, and must be allowed to de- 
velop their home and community life 
largely in their own way. Welfare work 
to accomplish the most good must help 
the people of a community in their daily 
work, their amusement, and their home 
life. It should be developed gradually 
and naturally and should never be con- 
ducted along fixed lines laid down by a 
single individual who perhaps lacks full 
appreciation of human nature. Pater- 
nalism should be avoided. The one cen- 
tral idea that each individual employe is 
a part of the organization—that he is 
not a machine but a human being—must 
govern if the work is to be successful. 


EN and women to be happy 


CoMPANY-OWNED HOUSES 


“The Homestake Mining Company has 
never undertaken to furnish 


library and reading rooms. The number 
of volumes in this library has been in- 
creased yearly, the standard of literature 
consistently raised until now the library 
contains approximately 14,000 volumes. 
In the reading rooms are 80 periodicals, 
of which 2 are foreign. It is used by 
all nationalities and ages and has grown 
until now the services of a _ trained 
librarian and two assistants are required 


to care for the needs of its patrons. Be- 
side the excellent collection of books, 
there is a smoking room ‘rovided for the 
men, and the children iave an alcove 
for their particular us provided with 
low tah'es and suitable hairs. 


“In conjunction with he library the 
company also maintain: 1 kindergarten 
with a trained teacher aid from two to 
three assistants. Children between the 
ages of 4 and 6 are admitted, and five 
sessions are held each week. 


i 


RECREATI, ¥ 


“One feature of the v lfare system is 
the Homestake Recreation Building. This 
is a three-story brick and stone structure 
of the latest design, well lighted, heated 
and ventilated. This building is a com- 
munity house in the fullest sense. No 
membership fee is charged and no card 
or number used. Everybody is welcome 
and all are treated as special guests by 
the attendants. 


The building has always 
een conducted on the open house plan. 
..o hard and fast rules have ever been 
made and each guest is allowed perfect 
freedom so long as his conduct is not ob- 
jestionable. The only rules are those 
governing the length of time on* set of 


players may use the various tables and 
games and specifying days when men, 
women and children may use the plunge. 
The average monthly attendance is about 
25,000. The building is equipped with a 
large rest room, billiard tables, gym- 
nasium, bowling alleys. It also includes 
a moving picture theater and a swim- 
ming tank, in which the water is heated, 
filtered, disinfected and changed fre- 
quently. The use of the building by all 
netionalities and ages has been most 
gratifying and it has become a great 
welfare center, where Americanization 
and humanizing influences are constantly 
at work. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


“The Homestake Company has been @ 
pioneer in the field of industrial medi- 
cine, having maintained a medical de- 
partment since 1879. They maintain a 
thoroughly modern brick hospital of 35 
beds capacity. The company is the only 
organization known which furnishes 
absolutely free to its employes and their 
dependents every type of medical, sur- 
gical and obstetric treatment. No charge 
is made for any hospital care, operating 
fees or for medicine. The company em- 
ploys seven physicians and seven gradu- 
ate nurses, as well as all other help 
necessary to run the hospital. Forty- 
three thousand people were taken care of 
in the dispensary during 1922 and 14,000 
visits were made at the homes. Among 
the duties of the attendant physicians 
is the physical examination of all appli- 
cants for employment, medical super- 
vision of insurance to all employes and 
promotion of first-aid and 


houses for its employes. It 
has encouraged the building of 
homes by giving free permits 
to occupy company ground and 
by advancing the purchase 
price and allowing the em- 
ploye to pay on the monthly 
payment plan with a low rate 
of interest on deferred pay- 
ments. After forty years of 
continuous operation as the 
sole industry of the com- 
munity, there are few com- 
pany-owned houses in Lead. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
“No part of the welfare 


safety work. 


INSURANCE 
“In 1910 there was estab- 
lished the Homestake Aid 
Fund Association. A board of 
five directors was elected by 


ballot and held their first 
meeting on July 16, 1910, 
These five directors, elected 


annually, with the superin- 
tendent of the company as 
treasurer and the chief clerk 
as secretary, direct the affairs 
of the Aid Fund, receiving 
applications for aid and direct 
payment of claims. Their 


work at the Homestake has 
met the needs of the people 
more fully than the free 


The Homestake Mining Company, at Lead, South Dakota, 
Has Been the Most Uniform Gold Producer in the United 
States 


decisions are final in cases of 
dispute. All employes of the 
company contribute $1 per 
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“Industrial Cooperation” 


year of unexampled prosperity and he faces 

a year fraught with hope for continued 
progress and betterment. Both workers and em- 
ployers in the United States are better off today 
than are workers and employers anywhere else in 
the world. Everywhere, except in this country, 
political and economic disturbances have hampered 
industry and commerce and in America we are 
moving steadily forward in industrial peace and 
harmony. In Europe, still struggling with the 
baneful economic heritage of the war, millions are 
out of employment, factories are closed, and indus- 
try lies dormant in many sections, while in America 
we have little, if any, unemployment and that due 
almost entirely to seasonal fluctuations in industry. 
Abroad wages are low and in some countries 
workers are receiving a wage which gives them a 
mere subsistence. In America our wage is level 
almost at the peak. 

Both workers and management in industry are 
gaining steadfastly in the movement toward com- 
plete cooperation, in the realization of their mutual 
interests and mutual responsibilities. It is to be 
noted with satisfaction on this New Year’s Day 
that while there are pending in the Conciliation 


To American worker today has completed a 


Service of the Department of Labor between fifty 
and sixty disputes between employers and work- 
ers, these disputes involve a smaller number of 
men than have been involved in pending contro- 
versies at any time in recent years. There is to be 
noted, too, a growing tendency among both men 
and employers to resort to conciliation and media- 
tion in industrial controversies before such dis- 
putes reach the stage of open strike or lockout. 
More and more of the disputes laid before federal 
commissioners of conciliation are brought to their 
attention before production has been suspended. 

Without fostering and extending this tendency 
toward cooperation we can not hope for a continu- 
ance of that prosperity which has blessed American 
industry and labor during the past year. We must 
put forth every effort to keep worker and employer 
mutually satisfied, in order that their exertions 
may be mutually prosperous and that their pros- 
perity may redound to the best interests of the 
country as a whole. Unless this is done, we shall 
lose all that we have gained, and face the perils 
which have engulfed other nations during the last 
few years. 

JAMEs J. Davis, 


Secretary of Labor. 


month and up to the time of the South 
Dakota Compensation Law the Home- 
stake Company contributed $1,000 per 
month. Benefits were paid for both 
accidents and sickness until the State 
law made it obligatory upon the min- 
ing company to pay all compensation 
for accidents, after which time the Aid 
Fund has been used to pay sick benefits 
only. Originally $1 per day was paid 
for loss of time from either sickness or 
accident beginning the day of the acci- 
dent or after the sixth day in case of 
sickness and continuing for a period of 
six months from date of disability. Later 
the time was extended to nine months 
and the benefits were increased to $1.50 
per day. 
AGE PENSIONS 

“The company began the practice of 
retiring its old employes on account of 
old age or physical disability July 1, 
1917. The basis of computing rate of 
pay after retirement is as follows: 25 
percent of last year’s full play, plus $10 
per year for each year’s service with the 
company, but in all not to exceed $600 
per year. A pension is also paid to the 
widows of the employes who lost their 
lives by accident prior to the enactment 
of the State Compensation law. Each 
woman entitled to this pension is paid 
$30 per month, with an additional $5 for 
each child under 16 years of age. 


METHOD OF EMPLOYMENT 


“The Homestake Employment Depart- 
ment was started in 1904. Previous to 
that time men were hired by the foreman 
and bosses. For several years men for 
the mine were hired through the employ- 
ment office as there were no rules or 
precedents to follow. All labor is now 
hired by the employment office and an 
application blank is filled out and signed 
by the applicant, physical characteris- 
tics, date and place of birth, weight, 
height, color of hair and eyes, condition 
ot health, personal history, religious and 
political affiliation, name of nearest rela- 
tive and at least one good reference be- 
ing recorded. Later when the employes’ 
insurance was put into force, all appli- 
cants were required to pass a physical 
examination. Early in the work it was 
found that men are greatly influenced 
by their first reception. The emp’oy- 
ment office is the company’s front door 
and the applicant is made to feel at home 
and given to understand that he is em- 
ployed as an individual and not a mere 
part of a mass and that the humblest 
position is just as essential as the high- 
est. The rules of the work are explained 
and a printed book of rules is handed 
each successful applicant. He is asked 
whether he has a place to room and 
board and if he has not he is directed 
to several where he can make his choice. 


When a man leaves the service of the 
ccmpany he gives his reasons when he 
draws his time. His immediate boss also 
makes a statement which is recorded as 
to why the man left. At the end of each 
month a report is made showing the 
number of men hired for the month, cer- 
tain statistics such as nationality, age, 
married or single, and under what bosses 
placed, also the number of time checks 
issued for men leaving each boss and the 
reasons for leaving as given by the man 
and boss. 
SAFETY WorK 


“The company employs a safety engi- 
neer. This engineer is the chairman of 
a Workmen’s Committee made up of men 
from all departments, which meets once 
each month. The members of this com- 
mittee report any unsafe practice or con- 
dition which they have observed during 
the month and discuss matters pertain- 
ing to safety. 

“A Central Committee consisting of 
the superintendent as chairman and 
heads of the departments meets once a 
month and on alternate months they 
meet with the Workmen’s Committee to 
talk over the suggestions offered and 
consider other safety matters. 

“Seventy-five percent of the Home- 
stake employes are English speaking na- 
tionality. The remaining 25 percent are 
Scandinavian, Austrian and Italian.” 
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IRON ORE PRODUCED IN 1923 


Increase In Output And Value In 1923 Estimated At 49 Percent 


States in 1923, exclusive of ore 

that contained more than 5.5 per- 
cent of manganese, is estimated by the 
Department of Interior at 70,018,000 
gross tons, an increase of 49 percent as 
compared with that mined in 1922. The 
ore shipped from the mines in 1923 is 
estimated at 70,433,000 gross tons, valued 
at $244,749,000, an increase of 39 percent 
in quantity and of 55 percent in value as 
compared with the figures for 1922. The 
average value of the ore per gross ton 
at the mines in 1923 is estimated at 
$3.47; in 1922 it was $3.12. The stocks 
of iron ore at the mines, mainly in Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, apparently decreased 
from 10,524,279 gross tons in 1922 to 
10,314,000 tons in 1923, or 2 percent. 
The production for 1923 appears to be 
the third highest in the history of iron 
mining, having been exceeded only by 
that of 1917 and 1916. 


r T HE iron ore mined in the United 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT 


About 85 percent of the iron ore 
shipped in 1923 came from the Lake 
Superior district, in which 59,976,000 
gross tons were mined and 60,009,000 
tons shipped, increases of about 51 and 
38 percent, respectively, as compared 
with the quantities mined and shipped in 
1922. The ore shipped in 1923 was 
valued at $220,710,000, an increase of 
about 52 percent. 

The mines in Minnesota furnished 74 
percent of the total iron ore shipped from 
the Lake Superior district in 1923 and 
63 percent of the total of the United 
States. The mines in Michigan furnished 


24 percent of the Lake shipments and 
20 percent of the grand total. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


The southeastern which con- 
stitute the second largest iron ore pro- 
ducing area, including the Birmingham 
and Chattanooga districts, mined 7,533,- 
600 gross tons of iron ore in 1923, an 
increase of 36 percent as compared with 
1922. The shipments of ore from these 
states to blast furnaces in 1923 amounted 
te 7,716,000 gross tons, valued at $16,- 
778,000, an increase in quantity of 38 
percent and in value of 73 percent as 
compared with the quantity and value of 
shipments in the previous year. The ore 
consists mainly of hematite, with brown 
ore and magnetite next in order. The 
average value of the ore produced in 
these states in 1923 per gross.ton was 
$2.17; in 1922 it was $1.74. 


states, 


WESTERN STATES 


The western states that ordinarily 
produced iron ore, named in the order of 
their importance, are Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Utah, Montana, California, and 
Colorado, and occasionally Idaho and 
Nevada contribute small quantities. The 
ore from Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Colorado is used for the manufacture of 
iron at Pueblo, Colo., but much of the 
remainder of the output is used as a flux 
in smelting copper and the precious 
metals. It is estimated that the western 
states mined 677,000 gross tons of iron 
ore and shipped 679,000 gross tons, 
valued at $1,536,000 in 1923, an increase 
of 38 percent in the quantity mined and 
of 91 percent in the value of the ore 


ESTIMATES OF IRON ORE MINED AND SHIPPED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1923 AND ACTUAL OUTPUT IN 1922 


shipped, as compared with 1922. The ore 
comprises hematite, magnetite, and 
brown ore. 

Pic IRON OuTPuT BREAKS RECORD 

The production in 1923 of pig iron ex- 
cluding charcoal iron and _ including 
blasting-furnace ferroalloys, according 
to the Iron Trade Review, was 40,019,- 
129 gross tons. This is the largest 
annual output yet made, exceeding the 
high record of 1916 by about one million 
tons. 
PRODUCTION OF ARSENIC IN 1923 


R EFINED and crude arsenic pro- 

duced in the United States in 1923 
amounted to 14,184 short tons, valued at 
$2,966,753, or an average value of 10% 
cents a pound. The sales of refined 
arsenic, having a purity of 99.5 percent 
or more, amounted to 12,192 tons, and 
the sales of crude arsenic, having a 
purity of 70 to 95 percent, amounted to 
1,992 short tons. Considerable crude 
arsenic was used in the manufacture of 
weed killer and distributed to eastern 
and western railroads for use on their 
rights of way. 


LEAD COMPLAINT DISMISSED 
INDING itself unable to substanti- 
ate its charges that the company fixed 

and maintained standard resale prices 

for its commodities, the Federal Trade 

Commission dismissed its complaint 

against the National Lead Company. 
Total expenditure in United States 

for construction during 1923 estimated 
at $5,922,900,000 by Copper and Brass 

Research Association. 


Ore mined Ore shipped 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
District _ : Gross tons Gross tons Gross tons Value Gross tons a Value 
Lake Superior: 
10,453,578 14,312,000 12,457,856 $43,449,513 14,219,000 $55,128,000 
28,768,960 44,498,000 30,209,372 98,903,398 44,611,000 161,995,000 
577,024 1,166,000 794,673 2,455,660 1,179,000 3,587,000 
39,799,562 59,976,000 43,461,901 $144,808,571 60,009,000 $220,710,000 
Southeastern States: 
5,234,568 6,837,000 5,294,520 $8,791,069 6,968,000 $14,451,000 
24,149 133,000 28,566 77,636 133,000 310,000 
PCC Oe 58,408 59,000 58,320 244,928 60,000 292,000 
17,279 60,000 19,279 49,415 60,000 152,000 
156,464 293,000 159,473 418,578 293,000 879,000 
30,971 151,000 30,359 120,685 ___202,000 694,000 
5,521,839 7,533,000 5,590,517 $9,702,311 $7,716,000 $16,778,000 
Northeastern States: 
90,359 309,000 90,374 400,356 350,000 $1,435,000 
444,381 547,000 191,195 1,049,050 708,000 3,131,000 
___780,836 976,000 782,916 1,022,756 971,000 1,159,000 
-1;315,576 1,832,000 1,068,853 __ $2,494,002 2,029,000 $5,725,000 
Western States 491,550 677,000 491,349 679,000 36,000 
rr 70,018,000 50,612,620 $157,809,286 70,433,000 $244,749,000 
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LEAD AND ZINC IN 1923 


Good Gain in Lead and Large Gain in Zine Reported by the 
Geological Survey 


MINE PRODUCTION OF LEAD 


HE output of soft lead from mines 
in the Mississippi Valley and the 
small output from mines in the 
eas.ern states amounted to about 
243,000 short tons, and that of argen- 
tiferous lead from mines in the western 
states amounted to about 291,000 tons, 
a total of 534,000 tons. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1922 were 267,441 tons 
from the Mississippi Valley and 209,408 
tons from the western states, a total of 
476,849 tons. The southeastern Missouri 
district made the largest output, 173,000 
tons, as compared with 176,768 tons in 
1922. The Coeur d’Alene district of 
Idaho came next with about 122,000 tons, 
a gain of nearly 25 percent. Utah made 
an output of about 104,000 tons, a gain 
of over 50 percent. The imports of lead 
in ore for eleven months were 28,957 
tons, 80 percent of which came from 
Mexico, and those of lead in bullion were 
about 72,513 tons, almost wholly from 
Mexico. The lead content of lead ore and 
base bullion in bonded warehouses on 
November 1 was 66,267 tons. 

The price at Joplin of 80 percent lead 
concentrates, which at the beginning of 
the year was $93 a ton, rose by the mid- 
dle of March to $121 a ton, then fell by 
the middle of July to $60 a ton, and again 
rose by the middle of August to $80. 
The price remained level until December, 
rising to about $105 a ton at the end of 
the year. 

MINE PRODUCTION OF ZINC 

The recoverable zinc content of ore 
mined in 1923 was about 623,000 tons, as 
compared with 472,184 tons in 1922. The 
output of the eastern states was about 
99,000 tons (75 percent from New Jer- 
sey), that of the central states about 
395,000 tons, and that of the western 
states about 129,000 tons, as compared 
with 94,041, 296,430, and 81,713 tons, re- 
spectively, in 1922. The upper Missis- 
sippi Valley region is credited with an 
output of about 17,000 tons, and the 
Jeplin district with an output of about 
878,000 tons. Oklahoma made the larg- 
est output, about 247,000 tons, nearly 
two and one-half times as much as any 
other state. In 1923 Montana produced 
about 67,500 tons, as compared with 
59,535 tons in 1922. 

The imports of zinc in ore in 1923 and 
the zinc in ore in bonded warehouses at 
the beginning and end of the year were 
inconsiderable, 

Zinc concentrates containing 60 per- 
cent of zinc were worth $41 in Joplin at 
the beginning of the year, rising to $50 
in March, but declining to $33 a ton in 


the midyear. The price gradually rose to 
$40 by the end of August and remained 
at or near that point until the end of the 
year. 


REFINERY PRODUCTION OF LEAD 

The output of primary domestic de- 
silverized lead in 1923 was about 304,000 
short tons, of soft lead about 184,000 
tons, and of desilverized soft lead about 
62,000 tons, making a total output from 
domestic ores of about 550,000 tons of 
refined lead, as compared with 468,746 
tons in 1922, which was made up of 
185,191 tons of desilverized lead, 209,250 
tens of soft lead, and 74,305 tons of de- 
silverized soft lead. The output of lead 
smelted and refined from foreign ore and 
bullion was about 65,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 63,916 tons in 1922. The total 
lead smelted or refined in the United 
States was thus about 615,000 tons, as 
compared with 532,662 tons in 1922. The 
output of antimonial lead is reported to 
be about 13,000 tons, as against 8,075 
tons in 1922. The imports of refined pig 
lead in eleven months were 21,065 tons, 
as compared with 3,551 tons in the whole 
of 1922. Of these imports in 1923, 15,478 
tons came from Mexico and 3,248 tons 
from Spain. The imports in 1923 were 
received almost wholly in the first seven 
months of the year. The imports of base 
bullion in eleven months contained 72,513 
tons of lead, of which 70,616 tons came 
from Mexico. The exports of lead of 
foreign origin in eleven months were 
about 42,481 tons and of lead of domestic 
origin about 2,009 tons, as compared with 
38,032 tons and 5,823 tons, respectively, 
in the year 1922. From a total supply 
of about 636,000 tons of refined lead (ex- 
clusive of stocks) there were withdrawn 
for export or remained in warehouses 
about 55,000 tons, leaving 581,000 tons 
available for consumption in the United 
States, as against 492,705 tons in 1922 
and 444,872 tons in 1921. 

The average quoted price of lead for 
prompt delivery at New York for the 
year was about 7.5 cents a pound, as 
compared with an average selling price 
of 5.5 cents in 1922. At the beginning of 
1923 the price was 7.3 cents, rising to 
8.6 cents in March, but dropping to 6 
cents by the middle of July. After a 
sharp recovery to 6.65 cents in August 
it remained nearly stationary until De- 
cember, after which a sharp rise ended 
with lead selling for about 8 cents a 
pound at the end of the year. 


SMELTER PRODUCTION OF ZINC 


The output of primary metallic zinc 
from domestic ores in 1923 was about 
485,000 tons and from foreign ores about 
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2,000 tons, a total of 487,000 tons, as 
compared with 353,274 tons from domes- 
tic ores and 1,003 tons from foreign ores, 
a total of 354,277 tons in 1922. In addi- 
tion to primary zine there was an output 
of about 40,000 tons of redistilled sec- 
ondary zinc, as compared with 32,988 
tons in 1922, making a total supply of 
distilled zine and electrolytic zinc in 1923 
ot about 527,000 tons, of which 145,000 
tons were high grade and intermediate, 
75,000 tons select and brass special, and 
307,000 tons prime western zinc. The 
output of the corresponding grades in 
1922 was 103,861, 49,980, and 233,424 
tons, respectively, a total of 387,265 tons. 
Of the total output of primary zinc in 
1923 about 21,000 tons were made in 
Arkansas, as against 13,627 tons in 1922; 
80,000 tons in Illinois, as against 76,266 
tens in 1922; 118,000 tons in Oklahoma, 
as against 74,537 tons in 1922; and 84,000 
tons in Pennsylvania, as against 57,319 
tons in 1922, 


The imports of foreign slab zinc for 
eleven months amounted to 591 tons, as 
ccmpared with 56 tons in 1922. No 
American zinc was returned in the first 
nine months of 1923. The exports in 
eleven months of zinc made from foreign 
ores were 6,184 tons and those of zinc 
made from domestic ores were 44,309 
tens, as compared with exports of 3,471 
and 30,032 tons, respectively, in 1922. 
The exports of domestic zinc included 
3,419 tons of sheet zinc, as against 3,218 
tons in 1922. The stock of zine reported 
at smelters and in warehouses at the end 
ot November was about 27,000 tons, as 
against 16,890 at the end of 1922. The 
apparent consumption of primary zinc in 
1923 was thus about 427,000 tons, as 
compared with 373,094 tons in 1922 and 
203,600 tons in 1921. 

At the end of November 83,961 retorts 
were reported in operation out of a total 
of about 137,000 retorts at active plants, 
as compared with 81,030 retorts in opera- 
tion at the end of 1922. 

The average quoted price a pound for 
prime western zinc for immediate de- 
livery at St. Louis in 1923 was slightly 
under 6.7 cents, as compared with an 
average selling price for all grades in 
1922 of 5.7 cents. The price of prime 
western zinc at the beginning of the year 
in the St. Louis market was 7.05 cents, 
and after declining a little it rose in 
March to 8 cents. A decline through the 
next quarter carried the price down at 
the end of June to 5.77% cents. By Sep- 
tember it rose to 6.55 cents and at the 
end of the year zinc was selling at about 
6.25 cents. 


Tailings from the zinc and lead mines 
at Joplin, Mo., will be converted into 
bituminized road material. 
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$100,000,000 OFFER FOR MUSCLE SHOALS 


Southern Power Companies Join In Vast Proposal For Development And Dis- 
tribution Of Power Over Entire South 


F all the interesting develop- 
QO ments which have been emerging 
on the Muscle Shoals question 
during the last month the joint offer of 
southern power companies for the dis- 
tribution of power to be generated at 
Muscle Shoals holds the center of the 
stage. This offer, embodying as it does 
a plan of distribution of power over 
a united area of the United States more 
vast than has ever before been contem- 
plated, far exceeds in importance any 
proposal for Muscle Shoals development 
yet made. At the request of O. C. Mer- 
rill, executive secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission, the power companies 
of the South joined in a proposal for 
the distribution of power over their en- 
tire area. This offer was submitted to 
the Secretary of War on January 21. 
Secretary Weeks forwarded to Speaker 
Gillett the offer with this comment: 


“T think this plan, which has many 
excellent features, should be referred 
to the committee having jurisdiction 
over legislation relating to Muscle 
Shoals.” In brief the offer makes the 
following proposal for development and 
distribution. 

For themselves and in behalf of a 
group of southern power companies, the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company, the 
Memphis Power & Light Company, and 
the Alabama Power Company propose: 

(1) To organize jointly a power com- 
pany which shall lease, under provisions 
of the. Federal Water Power Act, the 
power plant at. Muscle Shoals for a term 
of fifty years. 

(2) To pay the govern- 
ment for the power so ac- 
quired approximately $100,- 
000,000 during the fifty-year 
term, including maintenance 
and repairs, or approximately 
4 percent on the govern- 
ment’s investment in power 
development on the Tennes- 
see river. 

(3) To provide at cost of 
production 100,000 H. P. for 
use in connection with the 
manufacture of fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals under such 
terms as Congress may de- 
cide. 

(4) To lease the present 
Sheffield steam plant at 
Muscle Shoals, or should the 
government decide to sell 
that property to pay $4,500,- 
000 therefor. 

(5) To undertake the im- 


mediate construction of transmission 
lines at an estimated outlay of $10,000,- 
000, which should make Muscle Shoals 
power available to the manufacturing 
centers of the South; this installation to 
include the adjacent and intermediate 
territory of Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, and Nashville, in Tennessee, 
various sections in Georgia and South 
and North Carolina, reaching as far 
eastward as Wilmington, N. C., and ulti- 
mately as far southward as New Orleans, 
Mobile, and Pensacola. 

(6) To lease the power at Dam No. 3 
in event the government provides funds 
for its construction or, at its own ex- 
pense, build the dam as a navigation and 
power project and operate it under the 
Federal Water Power Act. 

Representative Harry E. 
Iowa, member of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, who initiated the cor- 
respondence with the Federal Power 
Commission which has resulted in this 
bid being made by power companies of 
the South to operate Muscle Shoals un- 
der a fifty-year lease for a rental of 
$100,000,000, made the following state- 
ment: 

“IT am naturally much gratified that 
this offer has now been made to the Sec- 
retary of War in a formal manner, and 
I hope he will immediately transmit it 
to Congress. The people of the South 
are to be congratulated upon the offer, 
because if Congress accepts it the hydro- 
electric energy from the South’s greatest 
natural 


resource—Muscle Shoals—will 


Downstream Side of Spillway Section of Wilson Dam From 
Jackson Island 


Hull, of 


be equitably distributed all over the 
South, where it belongs, through a great 
network of interconnected transmission 
lines, thus assuring to southern industry 
in every field of endeavor a constant and 
large supply of cheap power for the fur- 
ther development of the whole South 
upon sound economic lines. 


“Not only that, but by the reservation 
in the offer of 100,000 horsepower at ac- 
tual cost for fertilizer manufacture, 
the way is cleared for production of a 
constant and large supply of cheap fer- 
tilizers for the benefit of the farmers of 
the country, exactly in accordance with 
the policy of Congress. Furthermore, 
the new bid contains the admirable pro- 
vision that there will be created by the 
power companies a public fund of $1,- 
090,000 to be used in electro-chemical 
research in the interest of agriculture 
and in the interest of the national de- 
fense, thus assuring the use of not only 
the cheapest possible processes in fer- 
tilizer manufacture but also the use of 
the best processes in producing nitrates 
as a stand-by in case of war. 

“I regard this offer as far and away 
the best offer the government has ever 
received for the Muscle Shoals projects. 
Under it we are not asked to sell or 
otherwise part with the nitrate plants, 
which officials of the War Department 
regard as our greatest national asset as 
a stand-by in time of war. We are not 
asked to sell or otherwise part with the 
Sheffield Steam Plant, also a stand-by to 
the nitrate plants, although it now ap- 
pears that if we did want to 
sell it under the new offer we 
could obtain $4,500,000 in 
cash for that one unit alone. 

“No other offer that has 
ever been made will stand 
comparison for one moment 
with thisoffer. There has been 
brought out for the first time 
in this oifer some actual facts 
as to the large money value 
to the people of the United 
States of the water-power 
rights and privileges at 
Muscle Shoals, instanced by 
a willingness, as shown in 
the offer, to pay $100,000,000 
for these water-power rights, 
under a fifty-year lease from 
the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, surrounded by the safe- 
guards in the interest of the 
people devised by the con- 
servationists of the country 
when we first began to pro- 
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THE SOUTHERN SUPER- POWER ZONE 
PROPOSED SYSTEM or DEVELOPMENT 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 


tect our water-power natural resources, 
all of these properties to remain the 
property of the people, rather than be 
handed over for a song, as has been 
otherwise proposed. 

“Under this new offer, as shown in 
the Federal Fower Commission cor- 
respondence, the entire Muscle Shoals 
power can be absorbed in the South 
within a period of not exceeding 
ten years from the completion of the 
project. This would involve its trans- 
mission to power consuming centers, in- 
cluding the adjacent and intermediate 
territory of Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, and Nashville in the State of 
Tennessee; various communities in Geor- 
gia and in the Carolinas, extending as 
far eastward as Wilmington, Birming- 
ham and Montgomery and other sections 
of Alabama; and with a further exten- 
sion of the super-power system can be 
made available in the Mobile and New 
Orleans districts and in the State of 
Mississippi and portions of Florida, in- 
cluding the port City of Pensacola. 

“The large quantities of cheap power 
eventually to be made available at Mus- 
cle Shoals should go to all of those com- 
munities to turn the wheels of the tex- 
tile mills and the lumber mills, to take 
the workers to their tasks on the street 
railways and to take the children to 
school, to dig the ores in the mines and 
to pump molasses and oil into and out 
of the ocean-going tankers at the ports; 
to light the streets and the homes of 
more and more communities, and in 
every other way bring to industry and 
the people the benefit of electricity, 
which should be in almost as common 
use as water. 

“In making this statement I want it 
distinctly understood that my mind is 
open as to the best disposition of the 
government’s vast interests at Muscle 
Shoals. Any proposition to receive con- 


sideration, in my opinion, must first pro- 
tect for all time the government’s inter- 
ests in national preparedness and the 
farmer’s interest in the conservation of 
soils from the production of nitrates in 
peace time at Muscle Shoals. It must 
also provide for the completion of Dam 
No. 3 within a reasonable time so that 
river transportation on the Tennessee 
river can me inaugurated. When the 
government has secured these three es- 
sentials it should then accept the best 
financial offer it receives. 

“Not only does the proposed offer pro- 
vide for a payment to the government 
of approximately $100,000,000 during 
the fifty-year period of the lease, as 
provided under the Federal Water 
Power Act, but the interest of the 
farmer in the potentialities of cheap 
fertilizer production at Muscle Shoals is 
thoroughly protected by the reservation 
of a large block of power provided under 
the plan, for such arrangements as Con- 
gress may desire to make, for manufac- 
ture of fertilizer in connection with the 
nitrate plants. The power not so util- 
ized is thus made available to industry 
throughout the entire South, from the 
Carolinas to Louisiana, under the pro- 
tection and regulation of our established 
national water-power policy. 

“It should be pointed out that there 
is nothing in this plan which would de- 
bar Mr. Ford from carrying out his 
often-expressed desire of doing some- 
thing for the farmers by the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. The 
nitrate plants are still available to him, 
with the necessary power, on whatever 
terms Congress may decide. I want the 
government to encourage him or anyone 
else, and afford every opportunity and 
assistance in the solution of this most 
pressing problem with the farmer.” 

Following the presentation of the 
above offer, the House Military Affairs 
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Committee called upon Mr. Ford for a 
statement of his present attitude on 
Muscle Shoals. Mr. Ford replied, in a 
telegram addressed to Chairman Kahn 
of the committee, that his bid still 
stands. He stated further that the Mc- 
Kenzie Bill providing for acceptance of 
his bid, with the addition of the Madden 
amendment which provides for building 
at government expense a duplicate of 
the Gorgas steam plant plus the right 
of way for transmission line 80 feet 
wide and 100 miles long from the steam 
plant to the dam meets the sense of his 
proposal. It is conceded in Congress 
that the provisions of the Madden 
amendment entailing this additional ex- 
penditure of several million dollars by 
the government in order to make the 
proposition acceptable to Mr. Ford holds 
many obstacles from a legislative stand- 
point. Against that feature of the Ford 
proposal for Muscle Shoals, which car- 
ries obviously so large a subsidy for the 
manufacture of nitrates, a protest was 
filed by the American Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Company which is already carry- 
ing on the manufacture of nitrates in 
Seattle, Wash. This company has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Military Affairs 
Committee which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“This company is engaged in the 
manufacture of nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere, employing the electric arc 
process. * * * If the Ford proposal, 
or a similar one, should be accepted by 
Congress, the grantee would have such 
an enormous advantage that it would be 
impossible to interest capital in any 
other air nitrogen project in this coun- 
try, lacking such or similar advantages. 
* * * This is not an argument for or 
against the Ford proposal or any other 
disposition of the Muscle Shoals proposi- 
tion. We are simply stating facts in an 
effort to secure recognition of, and as- 
sistance to, existing private plants and 
to the industry in general.” 

In commenting on this offer editorially 
in its issue of January 17th, the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, which reflects the 
opinion of industry in the development 
of the South and which has contributed 
so largely to that development in its 
policy over many years, says: 

“This offer, made jointly by nine of 
the power companies of the South, lifts 
the whole proposition far beyond any- 
thing which has been proposed or even 
conceived by those who are interested in 
the largest benefits to accrue to the en- 
tire South. It makes Mr. Ford’s offer 
so insignificant by comparison that un- 
less he is willing to meet this offer in 
every detail and go it one better in every 
respect, his possible connection with 
Muscle Shoals power is probably com- 
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pletely eliminated; but there would still 
be room for his fertilizer scheme in the 
interest of agriculture if that was his 
dominating idea. 

“Through the utilization of this power 
and the harnessing up of all the sys- 
tems connecting with this plan, there 
would be developed facilities for market- 
ing electricity, both for light and power, 
not matched elsewhere in the United 
States. With so large a new investment 
added to that which these companies 
now have they would of necessity be 


compelled to use their utmost efforts to 
develop a demand for all the power that 
could be created, and in this way bring 
about an enormous expansion of the in- 
dustrial interests of the South, while 
at the same time serving farmers with 
electric light—a movement which should 
be carried out to the utmost wherever 
feasible. Out of this development would 
inevitably come a utilization of every 
means that science could devise for the 
production of nitrates and of fertilizers.” 


COAL AND A DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Senator Oddie, Chairman, Mines and Mining Committee, 


Favors Bureau 


in Proposed Department to Handle 


Coal 


Problems 


ONSIDERATION of problems 
>} affecting the coal industry by a 

Department of Mines is favored 
by Senator Oddie (Rep., Nev.), chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining. This view was enunciated by 
the Senator, following a_ preliminary 
meeting of the committee which consid- 
ered the reports of the coal commission. 
Subsequent meetings are expected to be 
held at an early date when the commit- 
tee will consider the recommendations of 
the coal commission. In explaining his 
position Senator Oddie said: 

“T believe that the many and complex 
phases of the coal problem can only be 
successfully and effectively handled by a 
single Federal agency charged with the 
sole responsibility of their supervision, 
and that such an agency should be pro- 
vided by the creation of a Department 
of Mines, with a bureau therein ex- 
clusively devoted to coal. This would 
mean that all the necessary machinery 
for investigation and research, with au- 
thority to promptly act in cases of emer- 
gency, would be under a single head, who 
would at all times have at his disposal all 
the facts and statistics upon which to 
make recommendations, in case trouble 
should arise, and to supply Congress and 
the President with all requisite informa- 
tion as a basis for legislation whenever 
legislation is necessary. In my opinion 
such an arrangement would entirely do 
away with the frequently recurring 
periods of paralysis in the industry be- 
eause of labor disputes and other ob- 
stacles which have prevented the smooth 
functioning of its many branches. The 
history of the coal mining industry in 
this country demonstrates very clearly 
to my mind the utter futility of attempt- 
ing to insure an uninterrupted and satis- 
factory coal supply by depending upon 
such scattered governmental agencies as 
now exist. 

“A Department of Mines can include 
functions necessary for adequately deal- 
ing with the problems of production, 


transportation, marketing, storage and 
consumption in connection with the coal 
mining industry. 

“Another phase of the coal question 
which deserves careful consideration is 
that of pure fuel. In the metal mining 
industry processes have been in use for 
many years which separate the pure 
metal from the ore and other foreign 
substances before the metal is marketed. 
The facilities to be provided by the 
gcvernment for fuel study and research 
will without doubt show that similar pro- 
cesses can be developed and practically 
applied to coal. Efforts to effect econo- 
mies in fuel combustion have been made 
by the larger users of coal in the indus- 
trial field, but the great army of house- 
hold consumers of coal would greatly 
benefit by the results to be obtained 
through a coal bureau in a Department 
of Mines. Producers and consumers 
should begin to think of fuel costs in 
terms of heat units. The successful 
solution of this problem will result in 
a vast saving in transportation charges, 
due to the lighter shipping weight of the 
product, and the ability to utilize all coal, 
of whatever grade, which may be located 
near the point of consumption. An illus- 
tration of the large possible saving in 
this direction is shown by the coal com- 
mission’s statement that every one of 
the 45 coal-producing districts in the 
United States, except the Michigan dis- 
trict, ships coal outside of the state in 
which it is mined, and that a neighbor- 
ing coal state—Indiana—ships coal to 
seventeen states, although itself receiv- 
ing coal from seventeen mining districts 
ir. seven other states. 

“The need for a central governmental 
agency to handle the vast and complex 
problems incidental to the coal mining 
industry is stated in the final report of 
the coal commission. 

“The citizens of our country have a 
right to expect as much assistance from 
the government in the matter of their 
fuel supply as they have received from 
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it in connection with their food supply, 
through the provision which had been 
made for a great department, with 
thoroughly equipped specialized and 
technical bureaus, to study and solve the 
problems of the agricultural industry as 
they arise. 

“The beneficial effects of proper legis- 
lation and the application of improved 
methods in the coal industry will be felt 
at every fireside and by every coal-con- 
suming power plant, public utility, and 
coal burning transportation agency in 
our country, resulting in a substantial 
decrease in the cost of living.” 


RARE METALS IMPORTANT 


fiber issuance of Bulletin 212, “Ana- 
lytical Methods for Certain Metals,” 
is announced by the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of Mines. 
The metals covered by the bulletin in- 
clude cerium, thorium, molybdenum, 
tungsten, radium, uranium, vanadium, 
titanium and zirconium. 

The rare metals are becoming increas- 
ingly important to our industries, the 
Bureau of Mines points out. Rare metal 
alloys have properties which indicate 
that we are only on the threshold of the 
possibilities of their utilization, not only 
in making non-ferrous alloys but also as 
special steels. Not only are their uses 
broadening rapidly but the metals are 
affecting our industries in other ways. 
The oxides and some salts are used as 
pigments; others have medicinal value. 
The pure metals are made into filaments 
for incandescent lamps, and targets for 
X-ray tubes. By their efficient use in 
alloys, the weight of automobiles is re- 
duced, and the wear and tear on tires 
and roads is thus minimized; in machine 
shops they help to give greater efficiency 
to tools and reduce production costs. 
Their development has marked a mile- 
stone in the progress of civilization. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a price of 40 cents. 


ALUMINUM IN 1923 


HE output of aluminum in the United 

States was larger in 1923 than in 
1922, owing to the increased demand for 
aluminum by makers of automobiles and 
utensils, according to estimates issued by 
the Geological Survey. In 1922 the do- 
mestic output was valued at $13,622,000. 
The large increase in demand is indi- 
cated by the fact that the imports of 
crude and alloy aluminum during the 
first nine months of 1923 were 1,509,000 
pounds greater than in the same period 
of 1922, whereas the exports were only 
one-third as large. 


\ 
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ASHIONING their tactics after 
K the manner of the British, insur- 
gent Republican members of Con- 
gress in both the House and Senate have 
taken the coalition bit in their mouth 
and threaten to wreck the legislative 
plans of the Administraiton. How far 
they may succeed no one can tell. 
Already they have achieved several sig- 
nal victories by voting with the Demo- 
crats and the end is not in sight. They 
ferced a revision of the House rules by 
which they claim legislation in the 
House, in particular, may not be 
thwarted by the will of a small group of 
leaders; they elected a Democratic 
chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce although the Senate 
has a Republican majority, and they 
have opened the way for indiscriminate 
amendments to tax and tariff bills on the 
floor of the House, which threatens to 
subject the tax revision bill to amend- 
ment beyond that contemplated by con- 
gressional leaders and treasury experts. 
Despite this turmoil in the usual placid 
proceedings of Congress the legislative 
wheels of the government are now 
actively grinding and a mass of legisla- 
tion is being culled over by Senate and 
House committees under whip and spur 
of further threatened outburst by the 
Progressive wings in both Houses. 


Tax 


Revision of the tax law effective in 
1925 in payment of 1924 obligations ap- 
pears to be a certainty. By direction of 
a Republican caucus the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is whipping the 
tax revision bill into shape under order 
to report it to the House not later than 
February 11. The committee gave hear- 
ings on the basis of the revision bill as 
suggested by the treasury and indica- 
tions are that the measures will pass the 
House by March 1. Attempts of friends 
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of the soldiers to precede the tax bill by 
a soldier bonus bill were defeated by the 
caucus, although it is possible the com- 
mittee will take up this proposal after 
the tax revision bill is disposed of. The 
Senate Finance Committee is expected to 
give immediate consideration to the bill 
after it comes over from the House, and 
to present it to the Senate for early con- 
sideration. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 


Immigration legislation also looms up 
as a strong possibility and is being has- 
tened by congressional committees in 
order that the new legislation may be- 
come effective on July 1 when the pres- 
ent immigration restriction law expires. 
Hearings were given by the House 
Committee on Immigration. Among 
those heard were representatives of the 
special immigration committee of the 
American Mining Congress. The House 
committee has decided to further restrict 
immigration by providing that the quota 
percentage shall be reduced from 3 to 
2 percent of aliens in the United States 
in 1890. In consideration of the new bill 
the committee took up in detail a draft 
of a proposed bill revising immigration 
laws submitted by Secretary of Labor 
Davis to the chairman of the congres- 
sional committees on immigration. Mr. 
Davis recommended that the quota re- 
striction apply to all countries which 
would take in Canada, Mexico and South 
and Central America, now exempt. He 
suggested that the quota limitation be 
applied monthly instead of yearly. His 
bill provides for selective immigration 
through certificates of consular officers 
abroad. He proposed that immigration 
be suspended in whole or in part from 
all or any country when unemployment 
in the United States is so widespread 
as to justify such action. He proposed 
to admit in excess of the quota limita- 


Legislative Review 


Turmoil Has Characterized Sessions Since Reconven- 

ing Of Congress, January 3—Insurgent Republicans 
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tion such immigrants as may be needed 

when unemployed labor of like kind can- 

not be found in the United States. This 

provision would not apply when a strike 

or lockout exists or is threatened in the 

industry seeking te import such labor. 
CoAL LEGISLATION DELAYED 


Other committees of Congress have not 
yet taken up important legislation which 
is pending affecting the mining industry. 
The committees on Interstate Commerce 
of the Senate and House were delayed in 
organizing but within a few weeks are 
expected to develop programs for consid- 
ration of various measures. The House 
Interstate Commerce Committee has 
placed a number of other proposals in 
advance of coal or railroad legislation. 

Proposed coal legislation presented in 
bills covered the regulation of the coal 
industry by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in a measure presented by Repre- 
sentative Newton. Authority to take 
over mines during an emergency is given 
to the President in a bill introduced by 
Representative Treadway, while Senator 
Norris proposed the purchase of coal 
mines in a scheme for government oper- 
ation of railroads. 

Reversing the action of the previous 
Congress the Senate this time took the 
first step in enacting proposed legisla- 
tion to forbid the discharge of oil from 
vessels and mines into navigable waters. 
During the last Congress the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors con 
sidered this matter and reported a bill, 
which was passed by the House but not 
acted on by the Senate. At this session 
the Senate Commerce Committee re- 
ported a bill and it was passed by the 
Senate and is now before the House com- 
mittee for consideration. 


War MINERALS 


Expressing dissatisfaction with the 
administration of the War Minerals Re- 
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H. R. 4098: Box (D.), Texas. 
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Commission. 


Tax on Securities. 
Excess Profits. 
Tax Returns. 


Two Percent Re- 
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lief Act, Senator Pittman introduced a 
resolution for an investigation by the 
Senate Committee on Mines and Mining 
as to the settlement of these claims. 
Amendment of the law respecting placer 
mining claims in Alaska, and distribu- 
tion of silver coins in the West comprised 
the principal bills introduced affecting 
_ metal mining. 

Carrying out the President’s recom- 
mendation for a general overhauling of 
the freight rate structure, Representative 
Hoch introduced a bill for a general rate 
investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Looking to the future, a large num- 
ber of bills were introduced designed to 
check undue profits in wartime, among 
them a bill imposing a million dollar 
fine on profiteers. 

The only important labor proposal ad- 
vanced during the month was a sugges- 
tion by Representative Wolff that strike 
breakers be employed at the same pay 
offered strikers, provided they are in- 
formed as to the conditions existing at 
the scene of the strike. 

Agitation over the lease of government 
oil lands on naval petroleum reserves 
reached its height when Senator Cara- 
way introduced resolutions cancelling 
leases heretofore issued on the ground 
that they were corruptly obtained. The 
Senator delivered a caustic speech 
against government officials involved in 
these leases, including Secretary of In- 
terior Fall, Secretary Denby and Assist- 
ant Secretary Roosevelt of the Navy, and 
Attorney General Daugherty, the latter 
for failure to enter prosecutions in the 
case. 

In hearings on government depart- 
ment reorganization, before the congres- 


sional commission, Secretary of Interior 
Work recommended transfer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Résumé of bills introduced: 
MINING 
War Minerals 
S. Res. 71. Introduced by Mr. Pitt- 


man (Dem., Nev.). Referred to Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. It directs 
that committee to investigate the admin- 
istration of the War Minerals Relief Act 
and to report its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Senate. 


Placer Claims 


H. R. 4148. Introduced by Mr. 
Sutherland (Rep., Alaska). Referred to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. It 
amends the placer mining law of Alaska 
to read as follows: 


“That no. placer mining claim here- 
after located in Alaska shall be patented 
which shall contain a greater area than 
is fixed by law, nor which is longer than 
three times its greatest width as deter- 
mined by a transverse line drawn within 
the lines of the claim and at right angles 
to its longest side: Provided, That where 
any isolated parcel of placer ground lies 
between and adjoins patented claims on 
all of its sides and is not over 1,320 feet 


ir length this dimensional restriction 
shall not apply.” 
Silver Coins 
S. 683. Introduced by Mr. Smoot 


(Rep., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. It proposes an appro- 
priation of $25,000 until July 1, 1925, 
for the transportation of silver dollars 
from the Treasury and mints to federal 
reserve banks, which is designed to in- 


crease the circulation of silver in the 
west. 


H. R. 5259. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Fadden (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures. It proposes the coinage of 


five million 50-ccnt silver pieces in com- 
memoration of the memorial to Civil War 
veterans on Stone Mountain, Ga., and in 
memory of the late President Harding. 


COAL 
Regulation of Industry 


H. R. 4134. Introduced by Mr. New- 
ton (Rep., Minn.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill, which seeks to regulate the coal 
industry, is similar to that introduced 
by Mr. Newton in August, 1921. While 
the bill provides for its administration 
by the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Newton may later propose its modifica- 
tion so as to provide for its enforcement 
by either the Department of Commerce 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The bill seeks to charge the coal industry 
with a public interest, and the basis for 
its constitutionality is premised on the 
promotion of the general welfare. The 
bill calls for gathering and_ publish- 
ing information respecting the owner- 
ship, production, distribution, costs, sales 
and profits in the coal industry. The 
department charged with enforcement of 
the bill would be required to investigate 
the organization, conduct, practices and 
management of owners of coal lands; 
financial interrelations between owners, 
operators or dealers; and whether there 
exists any combination or relationship 
which may tend to lessen competition or 
create a monopoly in the coal industry. 
The bill confers upon the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission authority to dis- 
tribute coal cars to mines. The Geologi- 
cal Survey would be authorized to secure 
and publish reports on the production of 
coal. Authority is given the bureau ad- 
ministering the act to require the attend- 
ance of witnesses and production of 
papers with a penalty of not less than 
$1,000 or more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year. Penal- 
ties are also provided for false or mis- 
leading statements to the governing 
body. The bill also proposes issuance 
by the President of licenses to operators 
and dealers at a cost of $10 per year. 
Persons would be unable to continue in 
the coal business unless they held such 
licenses. In case of emergency in the 
coal industry the bill authorizes the 
President to fix maximum coal prices and 
dealers’ commission or margin, and to 
control production and distribution of 
coal. This authority would include the 
taking over by the government of the 
operation of any mine and the payment 
of just compensation therefor to the 
owner. The bill forbids intercorporate 
relationship of persons in the coal in- 
dustry. It also imposes a brokerage tax 
of from 15 to 30 cents per ton on 
sales of coal. The Bureau of Mines is 
authorized by the bill to investigate stor- 
age, standards and inspections for vari- 
ous grades of coal. The bill appropriates 
$150,000. 


Emergency Control 

H. R. 5263. Introduced by Mr. 
Treadway (Rep., Mass.). Referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This bill would give authority to the 
President to declare a national emer- 
gency and to take over and operate 
mines during a stoppage or threatened 
stoppage of a steady supply of coal. 
The bill provides for the payment to 
operators of just compensation for the 
use of their mines, and if operators are 
not satisfied with the amount fixed by 
the President, they may take the case 
to the Court of Claims. The bill au- 
thorizes the President to fix prices and 
impose conditions under which coal shall 
be sold at wholesale or retail. Dealers 
violating the law would be subject to a 
penalty equal to 25 percent of the value 
of the coal involved in the transaction. 


Mine Purchase 


S. 1945. Introduced by Mr. Norris 
(Rep., Neb.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to “more effectually 
regulate interstate commerce.” It pro- 
poses to incorporate a Federal Transpor- 
tation Company, with authority to con- 
struct and operate railroads in the 
United States, as well as to construct and 
lease vessels and operate them between 
American and foreign ports. To this 
corporation would be transferred mer- 


chant vessels now owned by the govern- 
ment and not used by the army and 
navy or other government services. 
Government vessels on inland rivers 
would also be operated by this cor- 
poration. The corporation is declared 
by the bill to be a government agency 
for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce and the preservation of fair and 
reasonable rates in the United States 
and between foreign countries. The cor- 
poration is also given power to develop 
water powers for use of railroads oper- 
ated by it. 

The corporation is given power “to ac- 
quire title to any privately-owned coal 
mines or to lease any coal lands from 
the government.” No fees or rentals 
would be exacted of the corporation for 
the leasing of coal mines on public lands. 
The corporation is also given power “to 
condemn and acquire title to any exist- 
ing railroads, rolling stock, and other 
necessary railroad property, the stock 
and bonds of any existing railroad, and 
te acquire title to any existing railroad,” 
payment for which shall not exceed the 
valuation fixed thereon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The corporation 
would have a board of directors of five 
persons appointed by the President at 
$12,000 yearly salary. The treasurer 
and assistant treasurers of the corpora- 
tion may be other corporations or bank- 
ing institutions. Funds to carry out this 
law would be secured through the issu- 
ance of 30-year 4% percent government 
bonds, which might be redeemed within 
15 years. Income of the corporation in 
excess of operating expenses would be 
used in construction of additional rail- 
roads, dams, or development of addi- 
tional coal mines. The corporation is 
required to acquire sufficient railroad 
mileage “to fully regulate passenger and 
freight traffic within the United States.” 
It. is directed to build or acquire mileage 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans and the Great Lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico by as many lines of railroad 
as may be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of the act, and to construct and 
acquire additional mileage to make the 
corporation effective “in the regulation 
of rates.” It is provided that any per- 
son connected with the corporation shall 
be fined $25,000 or be imprisoned 20 
years for fraud against the government. 
The bill appropriates $500,000 for organ- 
ization of the corporation. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Rate Revision 


S. 1899. Introduced by Mr. Lafollette 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. It proposes 
to amend the commerce law by authoriz- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix rates so that carriers as a whole, 
or as a whole in rate groups or terri- 
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tcries, will be reimbursed for reasonable 
cost of service. Such reasonable cost 
shall be the amount necessary for oper- 
ating expense and for reasonable capital 
cost. The latter shall be based on in- 
vestment prudently required and utilized. 
The commission would be authorized to 
prescribe different rates for different sec- 
tions of the country. 

H. J. Res. 94. Introduced by Mr. 
Hoch (Rep., Kans.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill proposes an investigation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of the 
railroad freight structure as recom- 
mended by the President. 

H. R. 4797. Introduced by Mr. Shal- 
lenberger (Dem., Neb.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
proposes to repeal the Transportation 
act. 

H. R. 5427. Introduced by Mr. Hud- 
dleston (Dem., Ala.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
proposes to repeal Section 15A of the In- 
terstate Commerce act and to restore 
rates which existed prior to August 26, 
1920. 

S. 1919. Introduced by Mr. Fletcher 
(Dem., Fla.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. It proposes 
to repeal Section 15A of the Interstate 
Commerce act. 

H. R. 4798. Introduced by Mr. Shal- 
lenberger (Dem., Neb.). Referred to the 


Committee on Interstate Commerce. It . 


proposes to abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board. 

S. 1371. Introduced by Mr. Reed 
(Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. It proposes to amend Sec- 
tion 10 of the Clayton act by providing 
that that section shall not apply to deal- 
ings or contracts of a common carrier 
with another corporation, the ownership 
of which is substantially the same and 
is in conformity with the provisions of 
Section 7 of the act. 


COMMERCE 
Security Regulation (Blue Sky) 


S. 1826. Introduced by Mr. McNary 
(Rep., Oreg., by request). Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. It proposes 
ts create a Corporation Commission of 
thirteen members at $25,000 per year 
salary to safeguard the public in its in- 
vestments in securities, and to prescribe 
rules for the sale of securities on public 
stock exchanges. Commissioners would 
be appointed from reserve bank zones 
and from twelve leading industries. The 
bill proposes to require capital stock of 
corporations to be fully paid up. The 
corporation would be required to draft a 
bill for a national incorporation law for 
the uniform chartering of corporations, 
which would provide for periodical ex- 
amination of assets and liabilities of 
corporations and to pass on the issue and 
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flotation of their securities. It is pro- 
posed that the commission’s headquar- 
ters shall be at Chicago. The bill would 
impose a tax of one cent per share of 
a corporation’s stock for administration 
of the law and an additional one cent per 
share tax annually for the construction 
of a hundred million dollar building for 
the commission. 

S. 1596. Introduced by Mr. Capper 
(Rep., Kans.). Referred to Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. This bill seeks 
to amend the Sherman Anti-trust act by 
requiring persons or corporations sell- 
ing bonds or stock to file with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission a statement of 
their business and purposes. It pro- 
vides an appropriation of $50,000. 


Water Routes 


S. 14386. Introduced by Mr. Reed 
(Dem., Mo.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. It appropriates $73,- 
000,000 to make available for navigation 
the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers to afford a more direct connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal and ocean 
trade which the bill says will cheapen 
the cost of transportation of coal and 
ore, among other products, by creating 
a water route to carry these products of 
the central section of the country to the 
Gulf. 

S. Con. Res. 2. Introduced by Mr. 
McCormick (Rep., Ill.). Passed by the 
Senate. It authorizes a committee of 
five senators and seven representatives 
to investigate a proposed nine-foot 
channel from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, and the navigability of the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers. 

H. R. 3933. Introduced by Mr. Wins- 
lew (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
proposes the purchase for $11,500,000 of 
the Cape Cod Canal. 


S. 1559. Introduced by Mr. Ransdell 
(Dem., La.). Referred to Committee on 
Commerce. It proposes to create an 


Inland Waterways Corporation to de- 
velop government-owned inland and 
coastwise waterways. The corporation 
would be operated by the War Depart- 


ment. The bill appropriates $5,000,000. 
H. R. 5080. Introduced by Mr. Ed- 
monds (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 


Committee on Merchant Marine. It pre- 
scribes regulations concerning carriage 
ot goods by sea. 

S. 1545. Introduced by Mr. 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to Committee 
on Commerce. This bill proposes to 
transfer from the Shipping Board to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority concerning rates in merchant 
shipping. 

H. R. 3911. Introduced by Mr. Fair- 
child (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It pro- 
poses an extra 5 percent duty on im- 


King 


ports carried in other than American 
vessels, 
Trade Promotion 

H. R. 4517. Introduced by Mr. Wins- 
low (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
establishes in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce a foreign commerce service, 
covering commercial attachés, trade com- 
missioners, and other representatives of 
the bureau in foreign countries. The 
purpose is to investigate and report upon 
the economic and commercial aspects of 


\ Say SHES 5 BuT LETo 
RUNNING AND GET 
FINE ISN'T | ) Some DONE 


ght, Chicago Tribene, 


Tinkering With It May Do More Harm 
Than Good 


mining and other industries in foreign 
countries which may interest the United 
States. 

H. R. 4081. Introduced by Mr. Berger 
(Socialist, Wis.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It proposes 
to establish a fund of one billion dollars 
to stimulate trade between producers 
and manufacturers in the United States 
and Germany as a means of relieving 
existing distress in the latter country. 
The fund would be administered by a 
commission of five persons appointed by 
the President and would be available for 
five years. 

H. Res. 145. Introduced by Mr. Fish 
(Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. It proposes the 
appointment by the President of a com- 
mission representing agricultural, manu- 
facturing, laboring, financial, and ex- 
porting and importing interests of the 
United States to consider the matter of 
resuming trade relations with Russia. 


Patent Inquiry 
S. Res. 102. Introduced by Mr. Ship- 
stead (Farmer-Labor, Minn.). Referred 
to the Committee on Patents. This bill 
proposes an investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Patents of charges of fav- 
oritism, discrimination and privileges 
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alleged to prevail in the Patent Office. 
It is based on the charges of the League 
of American Inventors that foreigners 
obtain patents within a few months, 
while it takes an American several years 
to obtain a patent. The charges include 
alleged favoritism to certain firms of 
patent attorneys, who are said to dic- 
tate the policy of the Patent Office. 


Weights and Measures 

H. R. 4465. Introduced by Mr. Vestal 
(Rep., Ind.). Referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures. It 
proposes regulation by the Bureau of 
Standards of the sale and the use of 
weights and measures in trade and com- 
merce. The Bureau would pass on each 
type of weight or measure, and types 
not approved by it could not be used. 

Pacific Cable 

S. 1722. Introduced by Mr. Jones 
(Rep., Wash.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. It proposes an ap- 
propriation of $25,500,000 for the con- 


- struction of a Pacific cable to Asiatic 


ports, including Manila. 


Engineers’ Exposition 

S. J. Res. 56. Introduced by Mr. Pep- 
per (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. It pro- 
poses to invite the states and foreign 
governments to participate in a World’s 
Congress of Engineers in Philadelphia, 
October 11-16, 1926, to be held by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, Federated 
American Engineering Societies, and the 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 


Profits Regulation 

H. R. 5232. Introduced by Mr. Me- 
Swain (Dem., S. C.). Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. This bill seeks 
to prevent unreasonable and excessive 
prices on government supplies purchased 
dvring war and provides a penalty of 
five years’ imprisonment or a fine not 
exceeding $1,000,000, a reasonable profit 
tc be determined by the jury. 

H. R. 4841. Introduced by Mr. John- 
son (Rep., S. D.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. It provides 
that in case of war the President may 
conscript the material resources and in- 
dustrial organization of the country and 
stabilize prices. 

H. J. Res. 128. Introduced by Mr. 
McSwain (Dem., S. C.). Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. It proposes to 
promote peace, equalize the burdens, and 
minify the profits of war. “To take the 
profits out of war, to require equal serv- 
ice by all, and to deny special profits to 
any, will be conducive to peace,” the 
resolution says. It proposes a commis- 
sion of four members of the House Mili- 
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tary Committee, two members of the 
Senate Military Committee, the Secre- 
taries of War, Navy, and Commerce, and 
three representatives of labor, indus- 
try and capital to report to Congress 
next December plans to carry out this 
principle. 

H. R. 517. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie (Rep., Ill.). Reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. (H. 
Rept. 29.) This bill proposes to restrict 
expenses by the War Department by for- 
bidding contracts on a cost-plus basis. 
It is also intended to prevent undue 
advance in prices and profiteering by 
authorizing the President to fix prices on 
government materials during war. 

S. Res. 101. Introduced by Mr. Borah 
(Rep., Idaho). This resolution seeks to 
prevent war and proposes that war shall 
be outlawed by making it a crime. Un- 
der the bill, nations would bind them- 
selves to punish war breeders and war 
profiteers. It proposes a code of inter- 
national law of peace based on equality 
and justice between nations. It suggests 
an international court as a judicial sub- 
stitute for war, modeled on the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Government Purchases 


H. R. 5207. Introduced by Mr. Wood 
(Rep., Ind.). Referred to the Committee 
ou Judiciary. It proposes to create a 
Bureau of Supply for the purchase of 
government supplies, to which would be 
transferred the government fuel yard 
now operated by the Bureau of Mines. 


LABOR 


Convict Labor 

H. R. 4809. Introduced by Mr. Zihl- 
man (Rep., Md.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. It provides for inves- 
tigation and report by the Secretary of 
Labor on convict labor in the United 
States. 

Strike-Breakers 

H. R. 5338. Introduced by Mr. Wolff 
(Dem., Mo.). Referred to the Committee 
on Labor. This bill would make it un- 
lawful to import or transport labor to 
the scene of a labor disturbance or strike 
unless the imported labor is acquainted 
with conditions surrounding the strike. 
Such imported labor would be paid the 
same compensation as that offered the 
striking laborers. Violation of the law 
would subject the offender to a fine of 
from $100 to $1,000. 


Child Labor 

S. Con. Res. 4. Introduced by Mr. 
Jones (Rep., Wash.). Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. It proposes to 
give Congress power to regulate and pro- 
hibit employment of children under 16, 
with concurrent power by the states over 
the subject. 

S. J. Res. 36. Introduced by Mr. 
Lodge (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 


Committee on Judiciary. It proposes a 
constitutional amendment giving Con- 
gress power to prohibit or regulate hours 
of labor in mines and manufacturing 
establishments of persons under 18 and 
of women. 

H. J. Res. 98. Introduced by Mr. 
Tague (Dem., Mass.). H. J. Res. 100. 
Introduced by Mr. Thompson (Rep., 
Ohio). H. J. Res. 102. Introduced by 
Mr. Taylor (Dem., Colo.). Referred to 
Committee on Judiciary. These are simi- 
lar to the foregoing. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Mineral Reservations 


H. R. 4516 and 4972. Introduced by 
Mr. Leatherwood (Rep., Utah). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
They propose to authorize the reserva- 
tion of mineral rights in land exchanged 
in the Manti National Forest of Utah. 
They provide that land exchanges under 
the act of March 20, 1922, on this forest 
may be conditioned upon the exception 
and reservation by either party thereto 
of minerals and the right to remove the 
same. Where reservations are made in 
lands conveyed to the government, in- 
gress and egress and the right to use the 
land for removal of minerals shall be 
exercised under conditions prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and agreed 
to by ‘the grantor of the lands. Where 
reservations are made in lands granted 
by the government it shall be stipulated 
in the patents that the minerals are re- 
served and may be removed under laws 
applicable to the leasing of similar ore 
bodies owned or reserved by the govern- 
ment. 

Coal Lands 


S. 1756. Introduced by Mr. Lenroot 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. The bill makes it 
unlawful to mine and remove coal of any 
character, whether anthracite, bitumi- 
nous, or lignite, from beds or deposits in 
lands of the United States, or in deposits 
or beds reserved to the United States, 
with the intent to appropriate, sell, or 
dispose of the same. Persons violating 
the law would be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. The 
bill would not interfere with any right 
or privilege conferred by existing law. 


Arsenic Survey 


S. Res. 64. Introduced by Mr. Harris 
(Dem., Ga.). Passed by the Senate. It 
calls on the Geological Survey for a re- 
port as to the location, amounts, acces- 
sibility and availability of all arsenic 
deposits in the United States which can 
be used for the manufacture of white 
arsenic. The resolution states that the 
supply of calcium arsenate is limited and 
that its price has greatly increased. 

S. J. Res. 60. Introduced by Mr. Har- 
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ris (Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It proposes to 
appropriate $10,000,000 for the purchase 
and sale by the government of nitrate 
of soda and calcium arsenate for crop 
purposes. 

Free Arsenic 


H. R. 4974. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Clintic (Dem., Okla.). Referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It pro- 
poses to place calcium arsenate on the 
free list. 

H. R. 4822. Introduced by Mr. Crisp 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It proposes to ex- 
empt from import duties calcium arsenite 
and arsenate. 

H. R. 4106. Introduced by Mr. Col- 
lier (Dem., Miss.). Referred to Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means _ It proposes 
to place calcium arsenate or. the free list. 


Potash Resources 


S. 1925. Introduced by Mr. Sheppard 
(Dem., Tex.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. It proposes to ap- 
propriate $500,000 each for five years 
for examinations by the Geological Sur- 
vey to determine the location and extent 
of potash deposits in the United States. 
The bill states that the Survey has be- 
come convinced that underground potash 
deposits exist in the southwestern part 
of the United States in quantity com- 
parable in nature and amount to the 
German deposits and that there is reason 
for exploration over an area of from 
200,000 to 300,000 square miles to ascer- 
tain the extent of such deposits. 

Topographic Surveys 

H. R. 4522. Introduced by Mr. Temple 
(Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. It provides for 
the completion of the topographical sur- 
vey of the United States within 20 years, 
and appropriate $960,000 therefor until 
June 30, 1925. 


Timber Lands 


S. Rept. 28. By Mr. McNary (Rep., 
Ore.). From the Committee on Refor- 


estation. This is an extensive report on 
the present condition of forest reserves 
and timber supply. It is stated that the 
substitution of coal, oil, and electricity 
for fuel wood, and of steel, cement and 
other structural materials for lumber is 
increasing annually at the rate of 1% 
percent of the present consumption of 
timber. 
OIL 
Pollution Prohibition 


S. 1942. Introduced by Mr. Willis 
(Rep., Ohio). Passed by the Senate. 
This bill proposes to forbid the discharge 
of oil into coastal navigable waters from 
vessels, mines, or other establishments. 
It would be administered by the War 
Department. That Department would, 


by regulation, permit the discharge of 
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such material as would not affect health 
or fish or be dangerous to property. 
Persons violating the law would be sub- 
ject to a fine of from $50 to $2,500 or 
by imprisonment for one year. The De- 
partment of Justice would conduct legal 
proceedings to enforce the law and would 
have the assistance of officers of the 
government in charge of river and har- 
bor improvements and of the Customs 
and Coast Guard Service. 


Lease Cancellation 

S. J. Res. 54 and 55. Introduced by 
Mr. Caraway (Dem., Ark.). Referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. They 
propose to cancel government leases to 
the Mammoth Oil Co. on petroleum re- 
serve No. 3 and to the Pan-American 
Petroleum & Transport Co. on petroleum 
reserves Nos. 1 and 2, on the ground that 
they were “corruptly obtained”; were 
made by private negotiation; are at- 
tempts to appropriate public revenues; 
and are against the public interest. 


Royalty Receipts 

H. R. 4802. Introduced by Mr. Snyder 
(Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. It provides 
that bonuses from oil and gas leases and 
royalties on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion be made available for expenses in 
connection with supervision of the de- 
velopment and operation of the oil and 
gas industry on the reservation in addi- 
tion to the civilization of the Navajo 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico. 

S. 1653. Introduced by Mr. Harreld 
(Rep., Okla.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 
to the foregoing. 

S. 1622. Introduced by Mr. Kendrick 
(Dem., Wyo.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. It proposes to 
pay to the State of Wyoming 20 percent 
of receipts from leases or contracts on 
naval petroleum reserve No. 3. 


This is similar 


TAXATION 
Tax-Exempt Securities 


H. J. Res. 136. Introduced by Mr. 
Green (Rep., Iowa). Reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. (House 
Rept. 30.) It proposes to submit to the 
states a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing Congress power to tax federal and 
state securities which are now exempt. 
The Treasury Department estimates that 
there is outstanding $12,309,000,000 in 
tax-exempt securities. 

H. R. 4150. Introduced by Mr. Strong 
(Rep., Kans.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It seeks to levy 
an inheritance tax on tax-exempt secu- 
rities, ranging from 1 percent on estates 
up to $50,000 to 25 percent in excess of 
$10,000,000 and 25 percent of the amount 
of tax-exempt securities in the estate. 

S. 1600. Introduced by Mr. Capper 
(Rep., Kans.). Referred to the Com- 


mittee on Finance. 
the foregoing. 

H. R. 5091. Introduced by Mr. Dick- 
enson (Rep., Iowa). Referred to Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It proposes 
taxes on inheritances composed of bonds 
or other securities on which income is 
exempt from either normal income taxes 
or surtaxes. The tax would begin at 1 
percent of the amount of the tax-exempt 
securities of the estate not exceeding 
$10,000 up to 12 percent on amounts 
exceeding $200,000. 


This is similar to 


Excess Profits 


S. Res. 115. Introduced by Mr. Jones 
(Dem., N. M.). Passed by the Senate. 
It calls for a report from the Treasury 
Department as to excess profits taxes 
paid by corporations on 1921 business. 

S. Res. 110. Introduced by Mr. Jones 
(Dem., N. M.). Passed by the Senate. 
It calls on the Treasury Department for 
information regarding the distributed 
and undistributed portions of earnings 
or profits of corporations for 1922, clas- 
sified with respect to industries, 
showing the number of corporations 
which have distributed earnings of less 
than 10 percent; and in groups of 10 
percent each up to 90 percent or more of 
earnings or profits. 


Revision Bills 


H. R. 4137 and 4138. Introduced by 
Mr. Oldfield (Dem., Ark.). Referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
They propose a tax of $10 for each $100 
stock dividend declared by corporations 
after May 3, 1921, and up until the time 
of the passage of this bill and thereafter 
a tax of $25 for each $100 stock dividend. 

H. R. 5324. Introduced by Mr. Beck 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It proposes an 
estate tax of from 3 percent on estates 
of $50,000 to 75 percent on estates ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000. 

H. R. 4524. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It proposes to tax 
net incomes obtained from municipal and 
state securities. 

H. R. 4811. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It proposes to 
reenact the excess profits taxes. 

H. R. 4812. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It proposes 
estate taxes of from 2 percent on estates 
of $50,000 to 50 percent on estates ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000. 

H. R. 4813. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It proposes 
gift taxes of from 1 percent on gifts be- 
tween $1,000 and $3,000 up to 25 percent 
or gifts exceeding $10,000,000. 

H. R. 4814. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 


and 
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tee on Ways and Means. It proposes tu 
impose for the years beginning with 1919 
the following taxes on net income of cor- 
porations not distributed in the form of 
cash dividends: 5 percent of the amount 
not exceeding $20,000; 10 percent on not 
exceeding $100,000; 15 percent on not 
exceeding $200,000; 20 percent in excess 
of $200,000. 


Tax Returns 


H. R. 4815. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It proposes to 
open for public inspection tax returns 
under the revenue law, as well as pro- 
ceedings and determinations in tax ap- 
peals. 

H. R. 4833. Introduced by Mr. Beck 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It provides for 
making available for public inspection 
income-tax returns in the Treasury De- 
partment or the office of the collector for 
the district in which they are made. 

H. R. 4440. Introduced by Mr. Crisp 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It proposes to re- 
imburse taxpayers their reasonable costs 
in prosecuting tax appeals against addi- 
tional taxes when it is determined that 
the taxpayers’ original returns were cor- 
rect. 

H. R. 5262. Introduced by Mr. Brand 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It proposes to 
repeal the present law requiring tax- 
payers to pay assessments which are dis- 
puted, and instead that the government 
accept bond for the disputed tax, to be 
paid should the taxpayer be finally held 
liable therefor. 

H. R. 4832. Introduced by Mr. Stengle 
(Dem., N. Y.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It provides 
that taxpayers shall have the right to 
appear before the Treasury Department 
or Board of Tax Appeals in connection 
with taxes, or to be represented by any 
person they may choose. It would for- 
Lid the Secretary of Treasury or the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner  dic- 
tating to a taxpayer whom he shall 
choose as his representative, unless the 
representative has been convicted of fel- 
ony, dishonorable act, or fraud. 

H. R. 4464. Introduced by Mr. Hud- 
son (Rep., Mich.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It would 
exempt local associations of employes of 
a designated firm, business house, or cor- 
poration, in a particular municipality, 
from payment of income tax. 


IMMIGRATION 
Restriction Proposed 


H. R. 4098. Introduced by Mr. Box 
(Dem., Tex.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. It proposes to limit 
the admission of aliens into the United 
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States, based on 2 percent of the foreign 
born in the United States in 1890. 

H. R. 3239. Introduced by Mr. Vestal 
(Rep., Ind.). Referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. This proposes a gen- 
eral revision of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, by providing for 
issuance abroad of certificates to immi- 
grants and for the registration of aliens 
in the United States. It provides for 
the admission of skilled labor in excess 
of quotas in cases where there is a short- 
age of labor in the United States. It 
would limit immigration to 2 percent of 
foreign born in the United States in 
1890. 

S. J. Res. 50. Introduced by Mr. Har- 
ris (Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. It proposes to 
prohibit the immigration of aliens into 
the United States for five years. 

H. R. 4471. Introduced by Mr. Raker 
(Dem., Calif). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. It provides that 
immigrants shall not be naturalized un- 
less they read and write English, com- 
prehend the Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution, and possess a knowl- 
edge of civics and American history. 

H. R. 4466. Introduced by Mr. Rom- 
jue (Dem., Mo.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. It proposes to 
prohibit immigration to the United 
States until January 1, 1930. 

H. J. Res. 112. Introduced by Mr. 
Celler (Dem., N. Y.). Referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. It proposes 
a commission of three senators, three 
representatives and three persons ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate 
immigration. The bill says the present 
immigration laws have been unworkable. 

H. R. 4089. Introduced by Mr. Line- 
berger (Rep., Calif.). Referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. It proposes 
to regulate immigration and insure the 
use of the English language by those ad- 
mitted to the United States. It continues 


the present 3 percent restriction law. 
Immigrants 
their 


must declare in writing 
intention to become citizens of 
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the United States, and within three 
years must apply for naturalization, a 
condition precedent to which will be 
ability to read and write English. Aliens 
would be required to register annually 
with the Department of Justice. Immi- 
grants must satisfy the government of 
their ability to make a living at some 
form of work. The Department of Jus- 
tice would divide the country into dis- 
tricts based on a survey of the needs 
of local development and of industry, in 
determining what class of immigrants 
are needed. The bill appropriates $10,- 
000,000. 

H. R. 5322. Introduced by Mr. Raker 
(Dem., Calif.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. It proposes to ex- 
clude and expel from the United States 
aliens who are members of communistic 
and similar classes. 

H. R. 5320. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds (Dem., Tenn.). Referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. It proposes 
to forbid the immigration of aliens to 
the United States until June 30, 1928. 

H. R. 5079. Introduced by Mr. Ed- 
monds (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. It provides for 
the deportation of aliens who participate 
in riotous gatherings and meetings at 
which the destruction of the government 
is agitated. The bill would be under the 
enforcement of the Attorney General and 
carries an appropriation of $500,000. 

H. R. 5418. Introduced by Mr. Cable 
(Rep., Ohio). Referred to the Committee 
or Immigration. It proposes to deport 
undesirable aliens, who are classified as 
those who are convicted of violation of 
various laws. 


GOLD AND SILVER COMMIS- 
SION SECURES MINE OP- 
ERATORS’ VIEWS 
B Y the end of February it is expected 

the Senate Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion will have concluded the reception of 
testimony of mine operators in the field 
as to the cause of the present depressed 
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conditions in the mining industry and of 
suggestions as to legislative relief. The 
commission, through its field agent, has 
literally gone to the producer in order 
to obtain his views on existing condi- 
tions. Fletcher Hamilton, who has been 
conducting field hearings for the com- 
mission since September, has by direc- 
tion of the commission, given every op- 
portunity to producers to come forward 
with suggestions. Mr. Hamilton is send- 
ing to the commission transcripts of the 
testimony they gave, which will be 
analyzed, and published in condensed 
form for the information of the country 
and as a basis for recommendations 
which the commission may make. While 
none of this testimony is yet available 
in this form it is said that the evidence 
has covered a wide range of subjects 
affecting mining, and that it will afford 
the basis for constructive recommenda- 
tions for relief of present conditions in 
the mining industry. 

Since Mr. Hamilton entered the field 
he has conducted hearings at the follow- 
ing points: 

Denver, Cripple Creek, Leadville, 
Ouray and three other points in Colo- 
rado, 

Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Salt Lake, Utah. 

Butte and another point in Montana. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Wallace and Boise, Idaho. 

Baker City and Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Sacramento, Los Angeles, Bakersfield, 
San Francisco, and several points on the 
mother lode and in northern California. 

Virginia City, Tonopah, Round Moun- 
tain and other points in central and east- 
ern Nevada. 

Seattle, Wash. F 

Four or five points in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

At the Seattle and San Francisco 
hearings opportunity was given for. 
Alaskan producers to give testimony. 
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MONG the new members of Con- 
Age: a number have been inter- 

ested in the mining industry. 
They include Representative Charles L. 
Richards, of Nevada, who walked from 
Austin, 120 miles, to the famous Tono- 
pah Mining Camp during the gold rush 
years ago. Mr. Richards has had a 
large part in development of the mining 
properties in the Tonopah and other 
mining districts of Nevada. In addition 
to his mining and other business inter- 
ests, he maintains law offices at Reno. 
Mr. Richards is the first native Nevadan 
to be elected to Congress, having been 
born in Austin, Nev., and graduated 
from its public schools. In 1901 he re- 
ceived his A. B. from Leland Stanford 
Junior University of California, and was 
admitted to practice law in Nevada. He 
was elected district attorney at the 
Tonopah Mining Camp during the gold 
rush. ; 

Representative C. E. Winter, of Wy- 
oming, who succeeds House Floor Leader 
Mondell, is also interested in mining. 

Representative T. W. Phillips, of 
Pennsylvania, is engaged in the pe- 
troleum, natural gas, coal and manu- 
facturing business. 

Representative Everett Kent, of Penn- 
sylvania, sold coal in carload lots to 
manufacturing plants to pay his way 
through law school. 

A number of the Oklahoma Congress- 
men are interested in oil and gas, in- 
cluding Representative E. B..Howard, 
who is an oil and gas producer, and Rep- 
resentative M. C. Garber, who, with his 
brother, B. A. Garber, opened up the 
Garber Oil Field in Garfield County, pro- 
ducing oil of the highest gravity. 

From a boy in the Pennsylvania coal 
mines to a position in Congress is the 
record of Representative J. J. Casey, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He was a coal 
breaker at 8 years of age and worked 
in and about coal mines until he became 
a plumber and sheet metal worker, later 
entering the railroad train service. He 
has taken an active part in trade union 
affairs, having been officer and repre- 
sentative of local, state, district, and 
international labor organizations. He 
was the first and only person to be 
elected on a straight labor ticket as a 
member of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives in 1907 and 1908, and 
was the author of the employers’ liabil- 
ity law which was passed then. He was 
selected by the State Federation of 
Labor of Pennsylvania as its repre- 
sentative before the commission to draft 
the workmen’s compensation act for 
presentation and enactment by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. Prior to the 68th 
Congress, Mr. Casey had been a member 
of the 63rd, 64th, and 66th Congresses. 


IN CONGRESS 


In the 64th Congress he was the only 
trade unionist to serve on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House. 
He was Commissioner of Conciliation of 
the Department of Labor in 1917, and in 
1918 was appointed a member of the Ad- 
visory Council to the Secretary of Labor, 
which prepared a national war labor 
program. He was also labor advisor 
and executive of the Labor Adjustment 
Division of the Shipping Board. 

Representative A. S. Prall, of New 
York, is vice-president of the Steamship 
Fuel Corporation of New York. 

Representative M. D. Hull, of Chicago, 
is president of the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co., contractors and engineers, and 
Representative J. R. Buckley, of Chi- 
cago, is vice-president of the Universal 
Granite Quarries. 

Representative W. H. Sproul, of Kan- 
sas, in early life worked in coal, lead, 
and zinc mines and has been engaged in 
the oil and gas business. 

During the war, Representative W. E. 
Wilson, of Indiana, was explosive license 
agent of Vandenburgh County. 

Representative A. B. Williams, Michi- 
gan, was formerly president of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Representative G. M. Hudson, of 
Michigan, was a member of the Michi- 
gan Industrial Accident Board. 

The new chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, Repre- 
sentative John Marshall Robsion, of 
Barbourville, Ky., was reared on a farm 
and attended country schools. He re- 
ceived a degree from the National Nor- 
mal University, of Lebanon, Ohio, and 
attended the National Normal Univers- 
ity, at Ada, Ohio, and Holbrook College, 
at Knoxville, Tenn. He has the degree 
of bachelor of laws from Centre College, 
of Danville, Ky. Mr. Robsion taught 
for several years in the public schools in 
Kentucky and in Union College, of Bar- 
bourville, where he has practiced law 
for several years. He is a banker, be- 
ing president of the First National Bank 
of Barbourville. Mr. Robsion was a 
delegate to the Republican national con- 
vention in 1916 and was elected to the 
66th, 67th, and 68th Congresses. 

Although the first session of the new 
Congress had just begun, several mem- 
bers have announced their intention of 
retiring from public life on March 4, 
1925. They include Representatives Mc- 
Kenzie and Moore (Illinois) and Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska. 


Wm. M. Butler, who is managing the 
campaign of President Coolidge for elec- 
tion next November, will be a candidate 
for the Senate against Senator David I. 
Walsh, Democrat. 
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MAGNESITE DURING 1923 


Production, Imports and Prices 


— magnesite industry in California 
and Washington has been in good 
condition throughout 1923. The demand 
for caustic calcined magnesite, which 
was particularly active, was met by pro- 
ducers in both California and Washing- 
ton. Dead-burned magnesite was sup- 
plied from mines in Washington and 
California, but this trade was not so 
good as it might have been because of 
the large stocks of Austrian magnesite 
imported before September 1, wnen the 
new tariff went into effect. In 1923 the 
domestic production of calcined magne- 
site, including dead-burned magnesite, 
probably exceeded 70,000 short tons, 
equivalent to 154,000 short tons of crude 
magnesite. This is practically three 
times as much as the production in 1922 
and is nearly equal to the peak output 
before the war. The production was 
about equally distributed between Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

The imports of caustic calcined mag- 
nesite for the first nine months of 1923 
were 11,536 tons, of which about 55 per- 
cent came from India and most of the 
rest from Greece. During the same 
period 47,194 tons of dead-burned mag- 
nesite were imported, largely from Aus- 
tria. This makes a total of 58,730 tons 
for the nine months, as compared with 
72,265 tons of calcined imported in 1922. 

Domestic crude magnesite sold at 
about $14 a ton throughout the year. 
Calcined magnesite in lump was quoted 
at $32.50 to $35 a ton during midsum- 
mer and $35 to $37 in the fall, but $40 
was asked during the early part of the 
year. Domestic caustic calcined magne- 
site—ground, put up in sacks, and guar- 
anteed 90 percent to pass 200-mesh 
secreen—sold at $40 to $45 a ton at 
western producing points, whereas Gre- 
cian caustic sold at $50 to $52 a ton 
at points on the eastern seaboard. Do- 
mestic dead-burned magnesite was 
quoted at $32 to $34 a ton at points in 
Washington, whereas quotations of simi- 
lar material, apparently foreign, at 
points on the eastern seaboard, were 
$40 to $42 a ton. 


Sidney J. Jennings, former president 
of the American Mining Congress, esti- 
mates that between 1493 and 1921 the 
world produced gold of a total value of 
$18,370,000,000 and 12,740,000,000 fine 
ounces of silver. Over half the gold 
was produced in the last thirty years 
and over half of the silver in the last 
forty years. 
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OUR REFORESTATION PROBLEM 


United States Produces More Than One-half World’s Supply Of Saw Timber— 
Our Available Supply Being Exhausted 400 Percent Faster Than New Supply 
Is Being Grown—Annually Increasing Tax Great Burden 


By JoHN H. HAAK 


HE oldest living j 
thing is a_ tree. 
Generations of man- 


kind must come and go 
before a crop of trees can 
mature from the planted 
crop to a forest of com- 
mercial timber. We are 
still every year reaping a 
harvest of trees from the 
great store provided by a 
most bountiful Providence. 
We are cutting most reck- 
lessly and wastefully this 
great basic raw material. 

In 1869 lumber produc- 
tion was valued at $299,- 


644,000. In 1919 it had 
grown to $1,828,773,000. 
In 1869 there were em- 
ployed in the manufacture 
of lumber 190,160 workers 
who were paid $58,839,000. 
In 1919 the workers num- 
yered 610,346, and they re- 
ceived as wages $618,- 
207,000. In 1899 the aver- 
age stumpage value of 
timber in the United 
States was $2.18. In 1919 
this average value was 
$5.02. In 1899 the aver- 
age value at the mill of 
all kinds of wood was 
$11.13 per thousand feet. 
In 1919 this average value 


forested area is estimated 
to have been 822,000,000 acres. 
This has now been reduced to 463,- 


000,000 acres. Total approximate 
annual cut of timber is about 40 
billion board feet. The production 
of mine timbers alone is 293,000,- 
000 cubic feet valued at $56,9/3,- 
000. 75% of all timber being cut 


is not being replaced. 


about 136,960,000 acres 
only have virgin forests. 
About three-fourths of the 
present stand of timber is 
held by private owner- 
ship, and this is much the 
best timber and is most 
accessible. Somewhat less 
than one-fourth of this is 
included in the _ 159 
national forests, the re- 
mainder is owned by 
states and municipalities. 

The total approximate 
annual cut of timber from 
the forests is about 40 bil- 
lion board feet, and the 
total value is placed at 
$2,232,015,000. The pro- 
duction of mine timbers 
alone is 293,000,000 cubic 
feet, valued at $56,913,000. 
Our remaining forests are 
being cut at a rate of 
more than 400 percent 
faster than the new forest 
growth is coming on. On 
this basis, cutting 40 bil- 
lion board feet per annum 
from a supply of 2,200 
billion board feet, that is 
being cut four’ times 
faster than it is growing, 
we are within a measur- 
able point of time when 


our timber supply will be 


was $30.21. In 1870 the 
per capita consumption was 345 board 
feet. In 1906 it was 516 board feet. 

A timber famine as to the eastern and 
central part of the United States is not 
hypothetical nor distant. It is here. It 
is evidenced by smaller and poorer 
houses. Reduction in number of and 
maintenance of farm buildings. Lumber 
and paint for a ready-cut one-story five- 
room house were listed in 1915 at $883 
and today at about $2,900, an increase 
of over 200 percent. 

The world depends upon softwood tim- 
ber for building material and for paper. 
Hundreds of great shiploads of softwood 
timber are shipped to the different coun- 
tries of the world. It is produced and 
shipped by the American manufacturers 
to China, Japan and other countries of 
the Orient in competition with the cheap- 
est labor, working the longest number 
of hours per day in the world; but 
turned out from stump to finished prod- 
uct by our manufacturers by the highest 
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paid labor and shortest (8-hour) work- 
ing day on the Pacific Coast of any 
country in the world. 

The United States produces more than 
one-half of the world’s supply of saw 
timber. Europe and North America to- 
gether produce more than 90 percent of 
the saw timber of the world. There is 
world-wide as well as national interest 
in this problem as may be judged by fig- 
ures made public showing that the 
world’s cut of softwood timber is 10.4 
cubic feet, while the growth is only 8.9 
cubic feet. 

The original forested area of the 
United States is estimated to have been 
822,000,000 acres, and to have had 5,200 
billion board feet, divided as follows: 
3,400 billion board feet east of the 
Rockies and 1,800 billions feet to the 
west. 

This forested area has been reduced 
to 463,000,000 acres, estimated to cut 
2,215 billion board feet. Out of this 


exhausted. Softwood is 
being cut eight times as fast as it is 
being replaced and hardwood three 
times as fast. Seventy-five percent of all 
timber being cut is not being replaced. 

Lumbering adds to the ¢ut over area 
about 10,000,000 acres annually. Fire 
now ruins from five to eight million 
acres, much of which, however, is un- 
merchantable young timber. Fire and 
insects are the direct cause for a great 
annual loss of growing and mature tim- 
ber, adding to the total of timber cut 
and deducting from our resources more 
potential billions of feet. It has been 
estimated that nearly as much timber 
has been destroyed by fire as has been 
cut. 

The principal cause of fires is man 
himself. A recent report of a western 
state forester, states “that approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the fires that oc- 
curred outside of the national forests 
were preventable and in most instances 
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were caused by carelessness.” Fire 
causes are given as follows: 

“Smokers 153, lightning 135, hunters 
130, incendiary 111, logging 93, brush 
burning 76, campers 70, locomotives 17, 
sawmills 16, stockmen 11, road workers 
9, berry pickers 5, fishermen 5, mis- 
cellaneous 32 and undetermined 10.” 

We are far from a scientific solution 
of the solution of a workable reforesta- 
tion program, but it can be done. We 
have the land that has in the past pro- 
duced this great crop of 5,200 billion 
feet of timber, and certainly that por- 
tion more suitable for the growth of tim- 
ber than any other crop, can and will 
produce it again. We hear the cry: 
“Plant a tree for each tree cut.” That 
plan would hardly produce results for 
who would look out for the trees after 
being planted, and who would pay the 
bills for the watchful care of the prop- 
erty and the taxes for 75 to 200 years? 
That plan may do for the roadside trees 
but not for commercial forests. 

Parts of the southern and northern 
states and the Pacific Coast states have 
much land that is more suitable for the 
growth of timber than any other crop. 
On these areas this problem can and 
should be worked out on a scientilic basis 
for the commercial production of trees. 

It is too much of a problem for the 
private land and timber owner. 
He has his own troubles. The 
annually increasing taxes are a 
nightmare to him, 

A specific instance in the 
Pacific Northwest of the in-~ 
crease in taxes on timber land 
for the very identical acreage 
is given in the table. 

And what individual in his 
senses wants to compete with 
Uncle Sam (who pays no taxes) 
in the growing and selling of 
timber? That is what the west- 
ern timber owner is up against. 
The Forestry Department sells 
timber at public sale after re- 
quest is made by 
responsible party 
and a minimum 
price is named in 
the advertisement 
of sale of timber. 
This party usually 
gets the tract 
knocked down to 
him, and bids do 
not often run 
much higher than 
the minimum 
stumpage price 
named. The initial 
payment is not 
large, running 10 
percent or less 


than the purchase 
price. 


The bal- 
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ance is paid for as cut for the terms 
of years in the contract, during which 
time tbeore is no tax of any kind to 
pay to government, state or county. 
Also the lucky bidder pays no interest 
on the balance of the 90 percent of the 
total purchase price under the contract. 

The owner of an individual or private 
holding is up against all of this. He 
pays taxes not only on his own tract, but 


Tax in Taxin 

7,870 14,688 
13,705 26,101 


14,971 


his taxes are increased by the propor- 
tion the United States government owns 
that pays no tax, and who can blame 
him for anxiously looking for a chance 
to convert his investment (even waste- 
fully) and buy a lot of tax exempt bonds. 
The federal government should not force 
its holdings on the market to be sold at 
the very low prices prevailing. Its lands 
should be held as a reserve and a higher 
minimum price set. A tract recently 


sold by the government brought stump- 


Timber Left to Rot or Burn Around Logging Camp ; 
(Above) Stand of Hemlock Timber ate Fifty Cents per 1,000 Feet in Govern- 
ment Sales 
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age prices as follows: $1.75 per thousand 
feet on Douglas fir, $2 on red cedar, 
sugar pine and western white pine, and 
50 cents on hemlock. The minimum 
price that the government might prop- 
erly set could be two to three times the 
above sale price. If timber had a value 
of $5 to $6 per thousand feet, it would 
then have value enough to save it and 
economize at the very source. It may 
surprise some to know that at present on 
the Pacific Coast, in the fir, spruce and 
hemlock regions, at least 40 percent 
of the stand of timber has been wasted 
in logging operations by being left to 
stand or lie on the ground to rot or burn 
because of minor defects. 

This question of price or value of 
stumpage is also directly connected with 
the fire damage and the reforestation 
question. Great fires under present con- 
ditions inevitably occur in slashings or 
old timber cuttings because of the great 
quantity of timber left on the ground. 
Fires run over this cut area time after 
time destroying whatever young trees 
there are starting up and also consume 
the humus in the soil itself. These fires 
often spread into green timber and cause 
great losses. If the land were logged 
clean, as would probably be the case if 
the timber had more value, there could 
be only a light burn from a fire running 
over the land after the logs, 
bolts and wood had been re- 
moved. This would be very de- 
sirable on the Pacific Coast as 
it would prepare a perfect seed 
bed for the fir seeds and be 
ideal for the natural growth of 
timber. The forest cover con- 
serves the snow and rainfall, 
acting as a reservoir and releas- 
ing the needed water gradually, 
thus supplying the needs of 
mankind. The humus in the 
soil is kept in place, and the 
land is not washed down the 
hillsides to creek, river and 
ocean. 

Because of the 
great benefits ac- 
cruing from the 
forests, in which 
2veryone receives 
his share directly 
or indirectly, this 
is a great urgent 
national problem, 
and much beyond 
the individual 
under the present 
taxing laws. We 
cannot afford to 
wait until the last 
tree is cut. The 
soil must be con- 
served, the water 
supply must be 
kept up and the 


. 
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needed timber must be regrown. There 
is need of haste. Even if an extensive 
plan is adopted and carried out there will 
be a shortage of timber before commer- 
cial timber can be grown. A shortage of 
timber means higher prices to us and to 
the next gencration. 

To the lumberman it would seem that 
there is not sufficient appreciation of 
the present situation. Certainly there is 
little cooperation from the general pub- 
lic. As an instance, I will quote from 
statements sent out by our Department 
of Commerce at Washington, D. C., that 
we in the United States are wasting 
140,000,090 feet of lumber per annum, 
merely because the demand from the 
public is for lumber of even lengths— 
8, 10, 12 and 14 feet, etc., when a certain 
percentage of odd lengths to save 140,- 
000,000 feet per annum could easily be 
utilized. The Forestry Department and 
many public spirited individuals have 
done much to create and maintain in- 
terest in a reforestation program. This 
work is bearing fruit and without doubt 
the present Congress will take a for- 
ward step in reforestation legislation 
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during 1924. States should then follow. 
They, as well as the county and munici- 
pality, should have their own forests 
wherever practical or possible. This 
will be the leaven in the loaf, and as 
time goes on the correct solution will be 
found for each great subdivision of our 
country. The people will take an inter- 
est. in their own forests, while the hold- 
ings of a private individual might re- 
ceive but scant consideration. 

The United States has been most won- 
derfully fortunate in the possession of 
this great resource of softwood timber. 
It has been a tremendous factor on our 
phenomenal development. Industries 
and railroads have benefited largely; im- 
migrant and settler have been enabled 
to build comfortable homes cheaply and 
eenvert the “Great American Desert” 
to a land of homes and plenty. 

The industry employs an army of 
men. Are we to say to them—“No more 
jobs for you”? Are we to depend on 
other countries for our softwood future 
timber supply, and send the billions of 
money for such purchases to other coun- 
tries? NEVER. America can and will 
grow the trees. 


THE STRENGTH OF MINE TIMBERS 


By R. P. A. 


HE scarcity of timber is becom- 

| ing so severely felt by some mine 
operators that they accept almost 

any species of wood which may be avail- 
able. ~ Other mines are so situated that 
they still may choose their timbers from 
several available species. It is custom- 
ary in either case to consider the 
strength of the wood as dependent al- 
most entirely upon the species. As a 
matter of fact the quality of the wood, 
the grade and the defects are of even 
greater importance than the species. 
The quality of material of an inherently 
weak species as actually delivered is 
often so much better than the quality of 
a normally superior species as delivered 
that the timbers of the poorer species 
are the stronger. This is especially true 
in the case of sawed timbers. Unless 
the sawmill is cutting mine timbers 
alone, it is very likely to sell its best 
grade of material for lumber and struc- 
tural timbers where the specifications 
require high grades and the prices re- 
ceived are in proportion. The lower 
grades remaining, as a general rule, go 
into such products as railroad ties and 
mine timbers. Obviously mine timbers 
produced in this way are likely to be 
below the average strength for the 
species from which they were cut. It is 
important therefore that attention be 


* Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products 
Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service, Madison, Wis. 
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paid to quality and defects if strong 
timbers are required. 

In round timbers this difficulty is not 
so likely to exist, because the whole stick 
is delivered and nothing has been se- 


ss""HE Strength of Mine Timbers,” 
by Mr. R. P. A. Johnson, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the 
U. S. Forestry Service, embodies the 
results of the many tests made by the 
laboratory and includes information on 
defects in timber, which are often of 
greater importance than the species. 


lected out of it. Even in round timbers, 
however, there may be considerable dif- 
ference in the strength of different ship- 
ments. Such factors as rate of growth, 
quality of the wood, heart rot, knots and 
other defects may vary in timber from 
different stands or in different ship- 
ments. 

It may be that the operator is in a 
position where he cannot choose between 
good and bad timber, but must take 
what is offered. Even in such circum- 
stances he. still can select timber from 
his yard so that the strongest pieces are 
put in the most important places and 
the weaker pieces are put where strength 
is not so important. . 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
furnish information of such a char- 
acter that factors other than species will 
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receive proper consideration in the se- 
lection of mine timbers.. 


DENSITY 


The best criterion of the inherent 
strength of a piece of wood aside from 
actual test is its density, or its dry 
weight per unit volume. Density is a 
measure of the wood substance present, 
and the more wood there is in a given 
volume the greater its strength. In any 
species, lot, or pair of timbers, other 
things being equal, the heavier will be 
the stronger. This means, of course, 
that the pieces are at the same moisture 
content and have corresponding defects. 

This principle furnishes a_ visual 
method of classifying southern pine for 
strength and it can also be applied to 
Douglas fir. In these species the heavy 
dark portion of the annual ring, which 
is the summerwood, contains more wood 
substance per unit of volume than the 
lighter portion of the ring, or the spring- 
wood. The summerwood is consequently 
heavier and stronger than the spring- 
wood and timbers containing a high per- 
centage of summerwood are inherently 
stronger than others. 


DEFECTS 


Defects are irregularities occurring in 
or on wcod that may lower its strength, 
durability, or serviceability. The size, 
number, character and location of de- 
fects are more important than species 
in determining the strength of timber. 
The defects which materially affect 
strength are decay, knots, shakes, 
checks, splits and cross grain. 


DECAY 


Decay is the result of fungus activity 
in the wood. The fungi actually dissolve 
out and remove certain constituents of 
the wood and thus weaken it. The ex- 
tent of the weakening is sometimes very 
hard to detect, for it often extends be- 
yond the area which is visibly affected. 
It is safest to assume that all the wood 
immediately adjacent to a decayed spot 
has been weakened, even though it looks 
sound. One of the worst features about 
decay is that it is very likely to con- 
tinue to grow after the stick is put in 
place. It proceeds much faster in some 
species of wood than others, but it is 
safest in any species to exclude all tim- 
bers showing any decay when selecting 
timbers for a place where long life and 
high strength are required. 


KNOTS AND Knot HoLes 


In considering their effect on strength, 
no distinction is made between knots 
and knot holes. Their effect upon a 
timber used as a column or post is not 
nearly so pronounced as their effect 
upon a beam, collar or cap. A knot in 
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the middle of the lower side of a sawed 
beam reduces the strength in the propor- 
tion that the diameter of the knot bears 
to the width of the face. If the knot 
measures one-fourth of the width of 
the face, the beam will have but three- 
fourths the strength it would have with- 
out knots. Since knots have less influ- 
ence on the strength of posts or col- 
umns than on beams or caps, it is good 
practice to put the clearest material in 
the caps, leaving the knotty pieces for 
posts. 

Knots have much less influence upon 
the strength of round timbers than of 
sawed or hewed timbers. 


SHAKES, CHECKS AND SPLITS 


A shake is a separation of the wood, 
the greater part of which occurs be- 
tween the growth rings. A check is a 
lengthwise separation of the wood, the 
greater part of which lies across the 
growth rings. Splits are checks or 
shakes extending all the way through 
the piece. These defects reduce the area 
of wood acting in resistance to shear 
when the timber is in service and their 
effect depends upon the area of the lon- 
gitudinal section they cover. The only 
safe way of estimating the extent of a 
shake is to assume that it extends to 
the center of the length of the stick. 


PiTcH POCKETS 


A pitch pocket is a well-defined open- 
ing between annual layers of growth, 
usually containing more or less pitch. 
They do not occur in hardwoods. Their 
effect is the same as that of an ordi- 
nary shake, but they are not usually of 
sufficient length to materially affect the 
area acting in resistance to shear. A 
large number of pitch pockets in a tim- 
ber, however, indicate the presence of 
general shakes. 


Cross GRAIN 


In cross-grained wood the fibers do 
not run parallel with the axis of the 
piece. The effect of cross grain on the 
strength depends upon the angle be- 
tween the direction of the grain and the 
axis of the piece. As the angle increases 
the strength decreases. The direction 
of the grain will usually be indicated 
by the direction of the checks appearing 
on the faces of the piece. When the 
slope of the grain is not greater than 
1 in 20, the reduction in strength can be 
neglected, but for greater angles some 
consideration must be given to this fac- 
tor. The strength of sawed timbers will 
be reduced about one-half if the slope 
of the grain is as great as lin 8. Part 
of this reduction, however, will be due 
to the presence of checks which invari- 
ably develop upon seasoning and which 
always follow the grain. The angle of 
the grain is much less important in 
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round timbers than in sawed or hewed 
material. 
INSECT HOLES 


Insect holes are of such small diam- 
eter that they are not likely to affect 
the strength of timbers appreciably un- 
less present in large numbers. They are 
harmful, however, in that they afford 
easy access for decay. 


SPECIES 


While species is not the most import- 
ant factor in selecting timber for 
strength, it is nevertheless of consider- 
able moment. If sufficient care is taken 
to secure wood of specific quality and 
defect limitations, selection may prop- 
erly be made by species. 

As an aid to selection, various species 
are listed below with figures indicative 
of their average strength as a beam or 
post and their toughness or shock-resist- 
ing ability. The latter figure gives 
an indication of their tendency to give 
warning of failure. Species low in 
toughness are likely to fail suddenly. 
The strength values given are based on 
the average results obtained from small 
clear specimens. Each of these prop- 
erties is measured by means of a com- 
posite figure. This composite figure is 
made up by combining test values, both 
green and air dry, which are indicative 
of the property. The presence of de- 
fects may materially alter the strength 
and the data given in the table must 
not be considered an infallible measure 
of the relative strength to be expected 
from timbers of different species. 

In order that the figures given in the 
table may be more directly converted 
into terms of relative strength, the fol- 
lowing comparative terms are given: 


Strength as a Beam or Post 
12,000 to 14,400—Very strong. 
10,000 to 12,000—Strong. 

8,400 to 10,000—Moderately strong. 


7,200 to 8,400—Moderately weak. 
6,000 to 7,200—Weak. 

5,000 to 6,000—Very weak. 
4,000 to 5,000—Very very weak. 


Below 4,000—Extremely weak. 


Toughness or Shock-Resisting Ability 
16.0 to 23.0—Very high. 
11.1 to 16.0—High. 
7.9 to 11.1—Moderately high. 


5.8 to 7.9—Moderately low. 
4.0 to 5.8—Low. 
2.8 to 4.0—Very low. 
Strength Shock 
asa resisting 
Kind of wood beam ability 
or post 
Coniferous species (1) (2) 
Cedar, white ......... 5,410 4.82 
Cedar, incense ....... 7,930 5.51 
Cedar, Port Orford ... 9,420 9.41 
Cedar, western red ... 7,040 5.23 
Cypress, bald .. .. 9,030 7.65 


Douglas fir (Wash. and 


Oreg. Coast type).. .10,290 8.11 
Douglas fir (Rocky 

Mountain type)..... 8,520 6.94 
Fir, Amabilis .. 7,600 6.99 
Hemlock, eastern ..... 8,290 6.89 
Hemlock, western . 8,920 6.49 
Larch, western ...... 10,060 8.15 
Pine, lodgepole ...... 7,290 6.18 
Pine, southern yellow.10,950 10.09 
Pine, Norway ....... f 8.60 
Pine, western white .. 8,110 7.28 
7,340 6.00 
Pine, western yellow.. 7,20) 5.81 
limber .... 7,140 5.51 
Spruce, Engelmann .. 6,010 4.62 
Spruce, TOG 7,770 6.74 
Spruce, white ....... 7,290 6.83 
Spruce, Sitka ........ 7,470 8.57 


(1) Values in this column are com- 
piled from green and air dry values of 
modulus of rupture and fiber stress at 
elastic limit in static bending; fiber 
stress at elastic limit in impact bending; 
and fiber stress at elastic limit and 
maximum crushing strength in compres- 
sion parallel. 

(2) Values in this column are com- 
piled from work to maximum load and 
total work in static bending; height of 
drop in impact bending. 


Strength Shock 


asa resisting 
Kind of wood beam ability 
or post 
Hardwood species (1) (2 
,660 12.19 
Ash, pumpkin ....... 8,850 9.04 
6,350 5.48 
Birch, paper ......... 7,280 14.67 
Birch, sweet .........11,190 15.38 
Birch, yellow ........ 11,270 16.33 
Buckeye, yellow ...... 5,930 5.41 
6,560 8.22 
Cottonwood, common . 6,500 7.34 
Cucumber tree ...... ,180 10.37 
Elm, slippery . . 9,400 16.33 
8,500 12.10 
Gum, cotton ......... 8,750 8.60 
8,670 10.21 
Haekberry: 7,660 14.95 
Magnolia (evergreen). 7,990 15.14 
Maple, red 9,680 10.65 
Maple, silver ........ 7,190 9.71 
Maple, sugar ........ 11,260 12.24 
Oem, 10,410 12.94 
Poplar, yellow ....... 7,240 5.62 
Willow, black ........ 4,490 9.89 


(1) Values in this column are com- 
piled from green and air dry values of 
modulus of rupture and fiber stress at 
elastic limit in static bending; fiber 
stress at elastic limit in impact bending; 
and fiber stress at elastic limit and 
maximum crushing strength in compres- 
sion parallel. 

(2) Values in this column are com- 
piled from work to maximum load and 
total work in static bending; height of 
drop in impact bending. 
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NOTES ON MINE TIMBERING AND PRESERVATIVES IN EUROPE 


A Review Of Mine Timbering Conditions In England, France, Belgium And 
Germany—Preservation Of Timber Further Advanced In Europe Than In This 


IMBERING in mines of Europe 

differs in application from timber- 

ing in mines of the United States, 

due to inherent differences in mining 
conditions. 

Wood construction is almost never 
used in shafts and “bottoms” or land- 
ings. The European shafts are gener- 
ally round in section and are lined with 
iron tubbing, concrete or brick. This 
expensive construction is used because 
of the permanent character of most 
European mine plant installations, as 
well as for the purpose of fire protec- 
tion. The principal exceptions noted are 
found at the. shorter lived iron mines of 
Great Britain. In north Germany, Bel- 
gium and France thick beds of water- 
bearing sands, marls, and clays overlie 
the coal and saline deposits. To prevent 
water from entering the mines, iron 
tubbing is necessary for damming back 
the water, and extends through these 
beds to solid strata, impervious to water. 

Another cause of difference pertain- 
ing to coal mining practice is the almost 
universal employment in Europe of the 
longwall system with stowing or back 
filling. 

A third important difference in con- 
ditions of coal mining is found in the 
great depth reached by the mines. In 
America our deepest coal mine shafts 
are 1,000 feet in depth. In Europe they 
are rarely less than 1,000 feet and in 
the case of some Belgian mines the deep- 
est workings attain 4,000 feet. The rock 
pressure due to depth causes flowage of 
the weak coal measure rocks. Brick and 
concrete arching fails; even reinforced 
lining, circular in cross-section, has failed 
in the deepest Belgian mines, so that 
timbers which can be more easily re- 
placed must be resorted to. 


As renewals must be frequent, decay 


is not a factor and preservatives do not 
pay under this condition. 

Where rock pressures are not so great 
or where the measures are stronger, as 
in Great Britain, and some of the less 
deep continental mines, brick and con- 
crete arching is quite generally used in 
the more permanent haulageways and 
treated timber is used in some mines in 
return airways. 

In certain mines in the Pas-de-Calais 
district of France light reinforced con- 
crete is used to line haulage and ventila- 
tion passages, from the shaft close up to 
the working places. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that in France, Bel- 
gium and Germany, owing to the fault- 
ing of the measures, the principal haul- 
ageways are levels which cross-cut the 
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By Georce S. RICE, 
Chief Engineer, United States Bureau of 
Mines. 


strata. The longwall workings are 
reached by inclines in the coal stratum 
or else in packed excavations. There are 
temporary intermediate levels in the coal 
bed between the principal levels. 

The most recent progress in timber 
substitutes since the writer’s previous 
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Decayed and Broken Timbers on a 
Mine Dump 


visits, has been in the introduction of 
steel arches in the form of 3-inch to 
4-inch I-beams bent in an arch and 
joined by a splice in the center. Wood 
lagging is used and more recently strips 
of corrugated iron have been tried as 
lagging in South Wales and other coal 
fields of Great Britain. The great ad- 
vantage of the arching is that even after 
being deformed by the pressure it still 
has resistance and the ground does not 
cave. When the arches become too 
badly bent down, the passageway is 
brushed new or restraightened arching is 
put in. There is very little loss, as soft 
steel is used and the flanges and web 
rarely break. In Great Britain heavy 
steel I-beams are used to a considerable 
extent in haulageways in place of wood 
collars. The ends of the beams in some 


cases rest on top of wood posts and in 
other instances rest on brick walls. 

In working places, iron props are ex- 
tensively used in many European mines, 
Since the workings are almost univers- 
ally longwall these are made with slip 
joints or else they are cushioned by rest- 
ing on wood or there are wood cap pieces, 
In one mine in Scotland pipes with wood 
inside, are used for posts, the wood pro- 
jecting so as to give opportunity for 
squeezing with distortion. When a main 
crush comes on, frequently the pipes are 
bent, but they are restraightened and 
again used. The ends of the wood props 
which may have been broomed out are 
cut off and the combination prop used in 
some place where the height is less, 
This goes on until the wood is too short 
to be used for posts; then it is used in 
cogs or cribs. 


In general, wood posts are largely re- 
covered except in hydraulic stowing, by 
withdrawing from the edge of the goave, 
as the face advances. In the case of 
hydraulic filling it is virtually impossible 
to recover the timber. While this is a 
direct loss of face timber, on the other 
hand, in the permanent roadways, the 
splendid support given by hydraulic fill- 
ing prevents the crush and breakage of 
the larger timbers such as takes place 
where ordinary dry stowing is being 
done. Since in the latter case the sub- 
sidence is 50 to 60 percent of the thick- 
ness of the bed being mined, the crush 
of posts is inevitable. In the case of 
hydraulic stowing, subsidence is only 5 
or 6 percent to 10 percent (a maximum), 
of the excavated bed. Such shrinkage 
can be readily taken care of in the case 
of permanent roadway timbers by proper 
cushioning with wedges or foot blocks. 


PRESERVATIVES 


The employment of preservatives for 
mine timber has made more progress in 
Europe than in this country, yet it can- 
not be said to be in general use. In 
fact, not one mine in ten is doing any- 
thing with preservatives. In Great 
Britain particularly the use of timber 
preservatives seems to be rare. In a 
few mines creosoted timbers were found 
(in use) in the return airways. No 
definite data was obtainable beyond the 
general statement that certain creosoted 
timber sets had been in place for sev- 
eral years. In one mine in Scotland 
creosoted timber sets were under trial 
use in a wet return airway. These had 
been in place for about two years with- 
out showing fungus, whereas the- un- 
treated timber in the vicinity, it was 
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claimed, would last only about a year 
or less because of rapid decay. 

In France likewise there appeared to 
be little use of timber preservatives, the 
tendency being to use timber substitutes 
in the permanent roadways. However, 
it was reported that Aczol was being 
used at one or more of the mines in the 
North of France. 

In Belgium the general feeling as re- 
gards the use of preservatives is that it 
does not pay, as the ground movement 
and pressure in Belgian mines is so 
great that the timbers become crushed 
before they can decay. However, in a 
few of the mines of one district timber 
treatment is employed. These mines, 
which are in the Charleroi district, are 
relatively shallow. The timber treated 
with Aczol is,employed in the return 
airways with most favorable results. 
Aczol-treated timber was observed in a 
mine which was said to have been in 
place 8 years. Timber sets without 
treatment decayed and required replace- 
ment in 1, 2 or 3 years. Fungus did not 
appear to cling to the treated timber as 
it did to the untreated timber: In this 
group of mines 5 to 10 percent of all the 
timber used is thus treated. The treated 
timber is used only in permanent pas- 
sages, which are return airways, where 
timber is subject to rapid decay. At the 
Aczol treating plant of this group of 
mines timber was being impregnated in 
a closed tank. Two mine trucks of tim- 
ber are pushed in at one time, the air is 
evacuated for 30 minutes, and the un- 
heated solution is run into the tank and 
pumped up to a pressure of 8 atmos- 
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pheres. There were four pair of trucks 
of timber treated in 8 hours, impregnat- 
ing in all 250 pieces of timber. The 
Aczol treatment is very extensively used 
in several European countries for treat- 
ment of railroad ties. 


R. RICE has but recently returned 

from a trip to Europe, where one 
of his missions was an investigation of 
the mine timber situation. The article 
presented is taken from his report to 
the Mine Timber Section, Standardiza- 
tion Division, The American Mining 
Congress, upon which he is the official 
representative of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


In Germany the latest practice in the 
Ruhr could not be obtained as it was not 
practicable to visit the mines at the time 
the writer was in Germany. Prior to the 
war (1911) he observed at certain col- 
lieries the saturation of the mine timber 
in an open tank by hot salt brine which 
was said to be effective in preventing 
decay, though it was stated it lessened 
the strength of the timbers. There was 
said to be some use in Germany of zinc 
chloride in mine timber treatment, but 
no definite information was obtained. 

In none of the mines visited in Han- 
over and Saxony, was mine timber 
treated except in a group of brown coal 
mines in the Borna field. A compound 
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termed “malenit,” was being used, the 
principal ingredient of which was said 
to be fluornatrium (Na.F.). The “ma- 
lenit” was furnished by Becker of 
Vienna. The material is soluble in 
water. The treatment is in a closed 
cylinder, similar to that used for Aczol. 
The tank is first evacuated for 30 min- 
utes, then the heated solution is admit- 
ted at a temperature of 70°C. and the 
pressure raised to 5 atmospheres. After 
two hours the surplus liquid is drawn 
off, the tank is again evacuated and 
then the pressure is once more put on 
(without adding liquid) before the tim- 
ber is taken out. The treated timber is 
used in the mines only in passageways 
where untreated timbers are subject to 
decay and last only one or two years. 
The impregnated timber is said to last 
ten years. This timber treatment method 
is reported to be used in other parts of 
Germany. In Upper Silesia, copper sul- 
phate is used to some extent for treat- 
ment of timber situated in places in the 
mines where timber is likely to decay. 
Untreated timber lasts only from 6 
months to a year, but that treated with 
copper sulphate was said to last 5 years 
or more. 

In Poland, at one of the largest col- 
lieries hydraulic sand filling is employed 
and, as a result, many of the haulage 
ways are wet, causing decay of un- 
treated timber. Copper sulphate is used 
for treating timber for these wet roads. 
The method is to treat in an open tank 
for four hours with a solution at 100°C. 
No fungus was observed on the treated 
timbers in the mine. 


MINE TIMBERING SERIOUS AND COSTLY PROBLEM 


Anthracite Coal Operators Spend $10,000,000 Annually In Timber Replace- 
ment—Metal Mines Substituting Concrete Wherever Possible — Reforestation 


Important—United States Forest Service Mailing Questionnaire On Mine Tim- 


WO major problems face the 
mining industry in solving its 
mine timber supply. The first is 
the discovery of a method that will ade- 
quately preserve and protect the tim- 
bers now in use, the second, reforesta- 
tion. The timber supply is rapidly di- 
minishing in many mining sections and 
the attendant cost is causing mine op- 
erators great concern. In the anthra- 
cite coal industry alone more than $10,- 
000,000 per year is required to purchase 
timber for mining operations. Much of 
this timber must be replaced within two 
years after installation. It has been 
estimated that the amount of timber re- 
quired for this industry alone would 
cause annually the destruction of a for- 
est of more than 500,000 trees of more 
than 1,000 board feet per tree. 


bers To Mining Industry 


In the West where timber is scarce 
and in sections of the iron mining dis- 
trict of the country, timbers are now 
being brought in from great distances at 
tremendous expense. It is therefore ap- 
parent that an efficient and economical 
method of preserving mine timbers 
will be a great boon to the mining in- 
dustry. In the bituminous coal indus- 
try, operators are finding their timber 
cost increasing and the quality of avail- 
able material so much less desirable that 
they are faced with the absolute neces- 
sity of substituting concrete and steel. 
The subject is one that is of like in- 
terest to every branch of the mining in- 
dustry. 

The Mine Timbering Section of the 
Standardization Division of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress has been giving 


this subject serious consideration for 
the past two years. In a report to the 
Fourth National Standardization Con- 
ference, John R. Sharp, chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on General Mine Tim- 
bering of the Mine Timbering Sec- 
tion, Standardization Division, pointed 
out that in a survey of the gen- 
eral mine timbering question, informa- 
tion was gathered covering conditions in 
15 states. His report recommends the 
use of white oak, black oak, red oak 
and chestnut as given preference, in 
order named, for general use in mine 
timbering. The use of oak is recom- 
mended as being most suitable for mine 
timbers where it can be secured at any- 
thing like competitive prices as against 
other hardwoods, such as hickory, red 
elm, maple or hemlock. In some south- 
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ern and western states, spruce, fir and 
pine are extensively used, but in such 
localities the different varieties of oak 
are not often obtainable. This commit- 
tee also makes the following recommen- 
dations: 

METHOD OF STORING MINE TIMBERS 

All timbers should be systematically 
piled on stringers parallel with the track 
or roadway and in such a manner as to 
insure a free circulation of air through 
the pile and on all sides and at the same 
time permit ready access for handling 
to the mine or mine car. Barking of 
timbers is not recommended unless they 
are to be afterwards treated. 

In round props the diameter should 
be not less than 1 inch for each foot in 
length. In split props the cross sec- 
tional area should be nearly equal to 
that of a round prop of the same length. 
Bars and legs not over 8 feet in length 
may be 6 inches in diameter at the small 
end and a 10 or 12-foot bar not less 
than 8 inches at the small end. Cut 
pieces either sawed or split should be 
not less than 1% inches in thickness, at 
least three times as long as the diameter 
and wide enough to cover the prop. 

We recommend the use of timber sets 
as shown in cut No. 1. This set can be 
framed with an axe or adz with very 
little labor. In this method neither the 
cross bar nor the leg is weakened or 
subject to splitting from side or top 
pressure. The batter given to the legs 
should be governed by the nature of 
the bottom on which they will set. With 
a hard bottom little batter is needed, 
while with a soft bottom which will give 
the rib an opportunity to exert side pres- 
sure a batter up to that shown in the 
cut can be advantageously used. 


STANDARD METHOD OF TIMBERING WORK- 
ING PLACES OR ROOMS 

This committee does not recommend a 
standard method of timbering working 
places, although some large operators 
are practicing this with more or less 
success. The roof conditions are too 
varied in the different fields and at times 
even in the same mine to permit such 
practice being economical and practical. 
Roof conditions should govern and suffi- 
cient timbers used to insure safety to 
both the miner and the working place— 
bearing in mind that timbering is not 
only intended to keep up a bad roof but 
to prevent a good roof from getting bad. 


TIMBER SUPPLY AND COST 

The local supply that can be delivered 
by team is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past, except in a few favored lo- 
calities. The freight on timber delivered 
by rail averages over 30 percent of the 
cost f. o. b. the mine, and in some in- 
stances as much as 50 percent. This 
committee feels that reforesting should 
be practiced in districts where the coun- 
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try is not suited to farming. Some large 
operating companies report as much as 
two feet board measure and two prop 
feet of timbers per ton of coal mined, 
mostly consisting of room ties, car lum- 
ber, brattice and straight mine timbers. 
The amount used will vary a great deal 
in the different fields and is being 
largely eliminated in some mines by the 
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cient ventilation. . This committee recom- 
mends ample ventilation as adding 
greatly to the life of mine timbers in 
place. 

This practice is economical only when 
the cost of drawing timbers is consider- 
ably less than the cost of new timbers 
delivered at the same point in the mine, 
and because of the danger to the em- 


Timber size To fit conditions 


Tobe greoter Man maximum 
height of loaded car 


Not to exceed 


Cut No. 1. 


use of steel ties, gunite, and steel tim- 
bering. 

The answers to this question were so 
varied that a study of the causes is 
well worth while. Reports covering the 
same grade of timbers gave a length of 
life all the way from two years to ten 
years. This brought out the fact that a 
perfectly dry, well ventilated mine will 
show the longest life, while a mine that 
is poorly ventilated and alternately wet 
and dry gives the shortest life, with the 
mine which is wet all the time and prop- 
erly ventilated, between the two. High 
temperatures have considerable bearing 
on the life of mine timbers in place, but 
this is quite often the result of. insuffi- 


Timbering in Road ways and Permanent Air Courses 


ploye we do not advocate the practice 
unless in extreme cases. There is a post 
puller in the market that partially elimi- 
nates the danger to the operator, but 
this is also a factor to be reckoned with 
in counting the cost of recovering tim- 
bers from working places. 


Sizes OF TIES RECOMMENDED FOR STEEL 
RAILS FROM 16 TO 60 PouNDs 
PER YARD 
16 lbs. to 25 lbs., 4” by 5”. 
25 Ibs. to 40 lbs., 4” by 6”. 
40 Ibs. to 60 Ibs., 5” by 6”, or 6” by 6”. 
Ties in each instance to be not less 
than 12” longer than the track gauge. 
The following table (cut No. 2) gives 


Strength in Ibs. per square inch. 
in Ss. 
Kind of Timber per Compression | Bending Shear 
Tension with | A 
i cross Wit 
the the | Rupture 
Grain Grain Grain Grain 
5,000 | 4,000 900 | 6,000 
Pine—Short Leaf........ 38.40 to to to to =< —" 
10,000 | 9,000} 1,000 | 12,400 700 | 5,000 
Pop 30.00 | 7,000 
4,418 
7,000 | 3,000 
Redwood—Calif......... 26.23 to to 800 4,500 400 
5,000 | 4,000 4.000 
Spruce—Black .......... 28.57 to to 700 to eg 3,255 
19,500 | 7,850 12,000 400 ? 
5,000 | 4,000 4,000 
Spruce—White.......... 25.25 to to 700 to o 3,255 
19,500 | 7,850 12,000 
Walnut—White 25.46 
6,800 — 
Wal Black 38.11 ee 7 
te 4,728 


Cut No. 2 
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Cut No. 4 
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CuT No. 3 


strength data for various American 
woods. This table, which is taken from 
Kidder and Nolan’s Handbook (1916 
edition), is said to give ranges of 
strength which may reasonably be ex- 
pected from the different species. The 
higher values for each specie are said 


to be from wood containing 15 percent 
to 20 percent moisture; that is, practi- 
cally seasoned. The values are not in- 
tended to be taken as safe loading fac- 
tors. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., has published the results 
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of thousands of strength tests in De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin 5*6, 
“The Mechanical Properties of Woods 
Grown in the United States,” which may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents( stamps 
not accepted). Various technical notes 
on the strength and other properties of 
timber may be had free of charge upon 
application to the Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

This committee does not wish to go 
on record as recommending the use of 
timbers for shaft lining, except in shal- 
low or temporary shafts. State laws 
have been passed compelling the use of 
concrete or other fireproof lining in mine 
shafts, and we look for further legisla- 
tion in this direction in the near future. 
However, when it is desired to line a 
shaft with timber, cut No. 3 shows sev- 
eral different methods of joining at the 
corners, in all of which the timbers are 
laid skin to skin. This method is only 
applicable to shallow shafts. When a 
deep shaft is to be lined with timbers 
this committee recommends the method 
shown on cut No. 4. The sets are spaced 
according to the nature of the ground 
through which the shaft is being sunk 
by means of punch blocks spaced accord- 
ing to nature of ground, filling in be- 
tween the sets with two or three-inch 
lagging nailed to the sets and closely 
filled in behind. The cut will also illus- 
trate the manner in which buntons and 
guides should be set. No. 1 white oak 
is recommended for this work, but, 
owing to the scarcity of this grade, No. 
1 long leaf yellow pine or Douglas fir 
may be substituted. 
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TREATING MINE TIMBERS WITH PRESERVATIVES 


Practice Of Treating Mine Timbers With Preservatives Making Progress—Min- 
ing Companies Erecting Open Tank Plants And Using Hot And Cold Bath 


Method Of Treatment—Process Not Expensive 


bers with preservatives is making 

some progress, although it is not 
as rapid as might be desired, or as may 
be expected when mine operators -become 
better acquainted with the various wood 
preservatives and the methods of using 
them. 

At least three mining companies have 
begun to treat timber during the past 
year, and there may be 
others of which the com- 
mittee has not heard. All 
three have erected open 
tank plants and are using 
the hot and cold bath 
method of treatment. None 
of the plants are expensive, 
yet with proper supervision 
and operation they are cap- 
able of doing excellent work 
and producing a _ large 
amount of treated timber 
per year. 

For about two years the 
Hillman Coal and Coke 
Company has been brush 
treating or dipping its ties 
and timbers in a creosote 
oil, sold under the name of 
“Protexol.” In an experi- 
ment begun in 1914 this company ob- 
tained a considerable increase in life by 
this method, and it has now become its 
standard practice. A sketch of the dip- 
ping plant is attached. Their large 
timbers are kept in the bath for about 
20 to 30 minutes. 

The Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin 
Coal Company has erected a plant at 
Orient, Ill., consisting of three concrete 
tanks about 25 feet long, 5 feet wide and 
6 feet deep. One of these tanks is used 
for the hot bath, one for the cold bath 
and one for oil storage. The timbers are 
handled in and out of the tanks on tram 
cars and the end of each tank is extended 
about 25 feet on a slope to provide for 
the track. The details of the plant lay- 
out are shown in the accompanying 
sketches. 

This plant is reported to have cost 
$7,000 to date, exclusive of siding and 
yard layout. Each treating tank will 
hold an average of about 140 5-inch by 
6-inch by 6-foot mine ties. Between 
January 1 and August 1, 1923, the plant 
has run only about half time, but has 
treated 26,734 cubic feet of timber, in- 
cluding mine ties, standard ties, switch 


Eh HE practice of treating mine tim- 


* Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Forest Serv- 
tee, Mad:son, Wis. 
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ties, round timber and cross arms for a 
power line. 

Most of the timber treated is oak, but 
some beech, elm, ash, sycamore, hickory 
and gum are treated. On such charges 
as have been weighed before and after 
treatment the absorption has averaged 


Mine Timber Treating Plant of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, Primero, Colorado 


about one gallon of creosote per cubic 
foot. The penetration has ranged from 
one-half inch to skin deep on the sides 
and much deeper on the ends. 

Four men are normally required to 
operate the plant and yard. The treat- 
ment now being given to mine ties and 
light timbers is four hours’ heating at 
200 degrees Fahrenheit and four hours’ 
cooling in the same oil. Large ties and 
heavy timbers are treated over night; a 
total of 12 hours. 

The cost of treatment to date has aver- 
aged about 31 cents per cubic foot. This 
figure includes some overhead, but noth- 
ing for depreciation. It is believed by 
the management that this figure can be 
reduced by certain improvements which 
are planned. Even if the figure is not 
reduced, however, it will probably be 
much less than the value of the increased 
life obtained. It is stated that the treat- 
ment has added about 100 percent to the 
cost of the mine ties. If the life is only 
doubled, the extra cost will have been 
covered and the cost of resetting the ties 
once will have been eliminated. A life 
of more than double is to be expected. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company has 
erected a small plant at the Athens Mine, 
Negaunee, Mich., for treating its mine 
timbers with zinc chloride. The plant is 


constructed of old boilers about 6 feet in 
diameter and 20 feet long. The two 
treating tanks are set on end and the 
two working tanks and drain tanks are 
set horizontally below them. A mixing 
tank for preparing the zinc chloride solu- 
tion is placed on the side hill above the 
treating tanks. The treating solution is 
handled from one tank to another by 
gravity or by compressed air as required. 
The timbers are handled 
into and out of the tanks 
singly by means of an air- 
operated hoist, but it is 
planned to construct cages 
by means of which a whole 
charge of timber can be 
hoisted at once. This will 
reduce the amount of labor 
required. This plant is still 
in the developmental stage, 
and it is expected that 
various improvements will 
be made from time to time 
both in the plant itself and 
in the method of preparing 
and handling the timber. In 
its present condition, how- 
ever, the plant is capable 
of treating a large amount 
of timber and doing it effec- 
tively, although its cost has been com- 
paratively little. 

At Primero, Colo., the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company has erected an open- 
tank plant for creosoting its mine tim- 
bers. The general design and layout of 
the plant are shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The tanks are each 22 feet 
leng, 5 feet high and 4 feet 3 inches wide, 
irside dimensions. The wall between the 
two tanks is only 4 feet high. This al- 
lows the oil to overflow from one tank to 
the other without overflowing the out- 
side walls. The tanks are made of 16- 
gauge galvanized iron, with electrically 
welded joints, and are set into tight- 
fitting wooden boxes made of 3-inch 
planks. The total cost of the complete 
plant and equipment was $6,000. 

The timber to be treated is loaded into 
“cages” or “crates” and handled from 
the yard to the treating tanks on cars. 
A chain hoist handles the charge into 
and out of the tanks. Each cage holds 
at least 3 full sets of timber (9 pieces) 
oz 86 mine ties, and each tank holds two 
cages. It is possible therefore to treat 
72 ties or at least 18 pieces of mine tim- 
ber at a charge. 

Statistics on treatments for 3 months 
are given on following page: 


i 
. 
( 
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i Amt. of Cost of Remarks 
Timber creosote treat- 
treated used ment per 
Month lin.ft. gal. lin. ft. 
May ... 4,000 560 .08 Timbers 10” 
to 14” diam. 
G2 660 228 sets of 
timber, 137 
sawed ties. 
’ 4,321 500 07 187 sets of 
timber and a 
few trolley 
poles 


The standard practice of the company 
is to thoroughly peel and season the tim- 
ber before treatment, as experience has 
shown that this gives the best re- 
sults and requires. shorter time. Some 
green piné and fir have been treated, but 
the seasoned material is much preferred. 
The timber is always framed before 
treatment. The species usually treated 
are Alpine fir, Colorado pine and red 
spruce. 

The treatment is varied according to 
the size of the timbers and the difficulty 
of treatment. A hot bath in oil at about 
200 degrees Fahrenheit for one hour is 
given to seasoned pine, followed by a 
short bath in oil at 50 degrees to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. A hot bath of about 
6 hours is given to green timber, followed 
by a cooling bath until the temperature 
of the oil drops to between 50 degrees 
and 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The pene- 
tration of oil ranges from % inch to % 
inch, depending upon the character of the 
wood, best penetration being secured in 
the seasoned pine. Only one man is re- 
quired to operate the plant. 

In general, it is said that the total cost 
of treatment is about the same as the 
first cost of the timber, so that a treated 
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set ready to go into the mine costs about 
twice as much as an untreated set. The 
cost of installing an untreated set is 
approximately equal to the cost of the 
material. The untreated timber, in the 
places where the treated material is now 
being used, averages about two years’ 
life. The company expects the treated 
material to last at least 8 years. If this 
is realized there will be a saving of 3 
sets of timber and the cost of 3 replace- 
ments every 8 years for each set of 
treated timber used. If the treatment 
merely doubled the life of the timber, the 
total cost of timber used would be the 
same whether treated or untreated tim- 
ber was used, but the use of the treated 
material would save the cost of one re- 
placement which is an important item. 

The company is dating all its regularly 
treated timbers to show the date of in- 
stallation and is also making some expe- 
riments in which the life of untreated 
timber is being directly compared with 
that of timber treated with various pre- 
servatives. In this way the company will 
be able in a few years to estimate very 
closely the economy of using treated 
timbers, and to determine which pre- 
servative or treatment gives them the 
greatest satisfaction. 

It is to be noted that this company is 
not waiting for the completion of its ex- 
periments before adopting treatment as 
regular practice. It has adopted for 
regular use materials and methods which 
have given good results elsewhere and at 
the same time is conducting experiments 
with a view to improving their practice 
in the future if that is found possible. 


Dipping Tank, Gibson Mine 
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In view of the great amount of informa- 
tion already available the committee be- 
lieves that this is the logical thing to do. 

The company has so much confidence in 
the treatment now being used that it 
contemplates the addition of two more 
treating tanks to the present plant, as 
well as the erection of a new plant at 
another mine. 


TIMBER PRESERVATIVES AND SPECIFI- 
CATIONS 

The committee wishes to emphasize 
the fact there are preservatives whose 
value has been established through long 
usage and which are not subject to pro- 
prietary rights. The standard water 
soluble preservative is zinc chloride and 
the standard preservative oil is coal-tar 
creosote. 

ZINC CHLORIDE 

The American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, after considerable study, has 
adopted the following specification for 
zinc chloride: 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 
Standard Specification for 
Zine Chloride 

“The zinc chloride shall be acid free 
and shall not contain more than 0.1 per- 
cent iron. Fused or solid zinc chloride 
shall contain at least 94 percent chloride 
of zinc. Concentrated zinc chloride shall 
centain at least 50 percent chloride of 
zine.” 

This specification is in use throughout 
the country for the purchase of zinc 
chloride for wood-preserving purposes. 

Large consumers of 
creosote or creosoted 
wood usually pur- 
chase their creosote 
on specifications. This 
is the best way to in- 
sure receiving mate- 
rial of the desired 
quality and to have 
the quality the same 
in different shipments. 


a . 
28-27 
FRONT ELEVATION 


Dipping Plant Used by 
Hillman Coal and Coke 
Company 


A number of specifica- 
tions prepared by dif- 
ferent organizations 
are available for cre- 
osote oils of different 
kinds. The oil se- 
cured under most of 
them will probably be 
sufficiently effective in 
preventing decay. 
Some specifications 
are unnecessarily dif- 
ficult to meet, and 
others are unnecessa- 
rily loose. The fol- 
lowing specification of 
the American Wood 
Preservers’ Associa- 
tion is in common use 
and will give satis- 
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factory results. Although 
the title of this specifica- 
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tion refers only to ties 
and_ structural timbers, 
the oil is equally suitable 
for mine timbers. If the 
producer is unable to meet 


the requirements of this 
specification, it may be de- 


sirable to have him state 


what publicly known spec- 
ification he can meet, and 
then determine whether 
the oil satisfying such 
specification is suitable. 


(SS 


American Wood Preserv- 


ers’ Association Stand- 


ard Specification for 
Creosote, Oil for Ties 
and Structural Timber 


1. The oil shall be a 


distillate of coal-gas tar 


or coke-oven tar. It shall 
comply with the following 
requirements: 


2. It shall not contain 


more than 3 percent of 
water. 

3. It shall not contain 
more than 0.5 percent of 
matter insoluble in benzol. 

4. The specific gravity of the oil at 38 
degrees compared with water at 15.5 de- 
grees centigrade shall not be less than 
1.03. 

5. The distillate, based on water-free 
oil, shall be within the following limits: 

Up to 210 degrees centigrade, not more 
than 5 percent. 

Up to 235 degrees centigrade, not more 
than 25 percent. 

6. The residue above 355 degrees centi- 
grade, if it exceeds 5 percent, shall have 
a float-test of not more than 50 seconds 
at 70 degrees centigrade. 

7. The oil shall yield not more than 
percent coke residue. 

8. The foregoing tests shall be made in 
accordance with the standard methods of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

NotTe.—Owing to the complexity of the 
chemical composition and physical prop- 
erties of coal-tar creosote oil, and to the 
fact that some of the same compounds 
and properties which characterize coal- 
tar creosote are found in certain petro- 
leum derivatives, the determination of 
the purity of creosote oil is difficult 
When there is not certain assurance that 
the oil is a pure product, the following 
tests will aid in arriving at an opinion as 
to its coal-tar origin: 

(a) Fraction distilling between 210 de- 
grees and 235 degrees centigrade is 
usually solid or contains some solids 
when cooled to 25 degrees centigrade. 

(b) All of the fractions up to 315 de- 
grees centigrade contain tar acids in 
varying amounts, usually at least 1 per- 
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Creosoting Plant of the C. W. and F. Coal Co., Orient, Iil. 


cent, calculated on the amount of the 
fraction tested. 

(c) The specific gravity of the fraction 
between 235 degrees and 315 degrees 
centigrade is usually not lower than 
1.025, and specific gravity of the fraction 
between 315 degrees and 355 degrees 
centigrade is usually not lower than 1.085 
at 38 degrees centigrade, compared with 
water at 15.5 degrees centigrade. How- 
ever, some pure coal-tar distillates fall 
slightly below these limits. 

If the oil does not comply with at least 
one of the foregoing tests it is undoubt- 
edly not a pure coal-tar creosote. 


PROPRIETARY PRESERVATIVES 

There are many preservatives sold 
under trade names of various kinds. 
Some of them are ordinary coal-tar creo- 
sote or coal-tar creosote which has been 
modified somewhat by taking out some 
of the solid ingredients. Some of them 
have had the lighter fractions removed, 
making them higher boiling than the 
ordinary run of creosote. In the main, 
preservatives thus derived from coal-tar 
creosote are good preservatives and may 
be used with assurance. Whether it is 
economical to use them depends upon 
their cost as compared to the cost of coal- 
tar creosote or zinc chloride. 

There are other proprietary preserva- 
ives containing wood-tar products or 
other oils. The value of these is not so 
well established, but no doubt some of 
them have value. In a third group are 
preservatives made of water soluble salts 
in various mixtures. Whether or not 


these are good depends upon the mate- 
rials of which they are composed. Be- 
fore buying a preservative of this kind 
the purchaser should insist upon knowing 
its ingredients and their proportions. It 
is unnecessary and unwise to invest 
money in secret preservatives. 

The literature exploiting some of the 
proprietary preservatives infre- 
quently contains extravagant claims as 
to their properties and their effective- 
ness. Obviously such claims should be 
greatly discounted. As a general rule, it 
may be said that there are very few, if 
any, proprietary preservatives that are 
better or more generally satisfactory 
than straight coal-tar creosote and zinc 
chloride in their respective classes and 
none that are cheaper. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The United States Forest Products’ 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has re- 
cently prepared a mimeograph entitled 
“Wood Preservatives” which discusses 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
various wood-preserving materials. A 
companion mimeograph entitled “Meth- 
ods of Applying Wood Preservatives” 
discusses several methods of treating 
timber and their respective advantages. 
These articles were prepared largely for 
the information of mine operators, but 
they are too long to reproduce in this 
report. Copies may be secured without 
charge from the Forest Products’ Labo- 
ratory. 
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THe RELATIVE DURABILITY OF DIFFERENT 
SPECIES 

The relative durability of different 
species of wood when used under the 
same conditions is a matter of consider- 
able economic importance, yet it is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to get at. The 
actual life of timber in any position is 
influenced so much by the moisture, tem- 
perature, soil conditions and ventilation, 
as well as by the species and the propor- 
tion of heartwood and sapwod in the 
stick that it is practically impossible to 
get a large number of timbers and 
species in use at one time under com- 
parable conditions. The result is that 
general averages and experience must be 
depended upon and durability cannot be 
foretold with accuracy. The evidence 
available from service records sometimes 
is conflicting because of the hidden effect 
of one or more of these factors. 

In spite of the difficulty of stating 
relative durability with any degree of 
accuracy, there is a constant demand for 
such information, and in order to supply 
it as nearly as conditions permit the 
Forest Products’ Laboratory has com- 
piled the following table. In working up 
these estimates the laboratory has made 
use of service records where such are 
available, but where no records can be 
found the estimates are based upon a 
eensideration of the other known prop- 
erties of the species in question, its 
similarity to species of known durability 
and the general reputation it bears 
Obviously, the estimates are subject to 
correction as more definite records be- 
come available. The estimates are given 
in percentages, taking white oak as 100 
percent. To state the number of years’ 
service to be expected is a practical im- 
possibility because conditions of service 
vary so widely. Since the table was pre- 
pared for general use, it contains some 
species not likely to be used for mine 
timbers. 


Relative Durability (Resistance to De- 
cay) of Untreated Woods 
Durability of Commercial White Oak 
Taken as 100 Percent 


Conifers 
Cedar, eastern red (juniper).... 150-200 
Cedar, southern white...:...... 80-100 
* Cedar, other species ........... 125-175 
Douglas fir (dense)............ 75-100 
Douglas fir (average mill run).. 75-85 
Fir (the true firs)............. 25-35 
35-45 
Pine, longleaf, slash (Cuban)... 75-100 
Pine, pitch, sugar............. 45-55 
Pine, southern yellow (dense).. 80-100 
Pine, western white............ 65-80 


Pine, western yellow, pond, lob- 


lolly, lodgepole. ...........2. 35-50 
Spruce, Engelman, red, Sitka, 

Yew, Pacific (western)......... 170 

Hardwoods 
50-70 
Elm, cork (rock), slippery...... 65-75 
Gum, black, cotton (tupelo).... 30-50 
Magnolia, evergreen........... 40-50 
Oaks, red oak group........... 40-55 
Oaks, white oak group......... 100 
35-45 


SERVICE RECORDS ON MINE TIMBERS 

- Very few accurate records are avail- 
able upon the actual life of mine timbers 
either treated or untreated. The com- 
mittee has nothing to add to the data 
published last year on page 189 of the 
Third Standardization Bulletin. The lack 
of such information makes it difficult to 
estimate the extent of the advantages 
which can be derived by using treated 
wood. The committee urges that this 
subject be given very careful considera- 
tion and recommends that all mine oper- 
ators who are interested in the life of 
their timber take steps to secure data 
upon the service now being secured from 
timber in their properties. The life will 
vary with the species of timber and with 
the conditions under which it is used. 
It often varies widely in the same mine. 
Only careful observations and records 
will give authentic data. Guesses are 
likely to be very misleading. 

As a means of increasing the interest 
in wood preservation and of providing 
more extensive information on the life of 
timber, the committee has a number of 
experiments to suggest. To many who 
have given the subject of wood preserva- 
tion thorough study it seems that the 
time for experimenting is past and the 
thing to do is to make immediate use of 
the information now available from the 
results of past experiments and gen- 
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eral experience with wood preservation. 
Others feel that experiments can still be 
made with profit by those who are not 
cenvinced of the value of treatment and 
that such experiments will be useful to 
the man who makes them in helping him 
cecide which preservative or treatment 
most nearly meets his needs. 

In each of the experiments suggested 
the treated timoers should b2 set up 
beside untreated timbers and a care- 
ful record kept of their relative lives: A 
record of the cost of the various treat- 
ments and of the untreated timbers 
should also be kept. A good way to do 
is to place alternate sets of treated and 
untreated timbers in a passageway where 
decay is known to be rapid, and where 
the timber will be needed for a period 
lenger than its expected life. The expe- 
riments would not be of much value if 
made upon timbers in temporary loca- 
tions which will be abandoned before the 
life of the timber has been determined. 
At least ten sets of each treatment, pref- 
erably more, should be used in order that 
the results may be averaged. Data from 
one timber or one set are unreliable and 
may be very misleading. The timbers 
should be numbered in order to simplify 
record keeping, and‘ should be inspected 
frequently. The records should be very 
carefully kept as inadequate or incorrect 
records may ruin the experiment, or, even 
worse, lead to erroneous conclusions. 


GOLD BASIS AFFECTED BY 
EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS 


fogs Senate Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion has issued a report on its inves- 
tigations of foreign currency and ex- 
change, which was undertaken to de- 
termine the effect of depreciating and 
fluctuating currencies upon American 
industry and trade, and conditions in 
foreign countries. The report states 
that return to normal conditions in 


_ Europe is dependent upon restoration of 


scund currency systems and recognition 
of gold as a more satisfactory unit of 
currency. The report analyzes in great 
detail exchange quotations for 18 coun- 
tries from November, 1918, to December, 
1928. The report states that the gold 
standard, to which practically the en- 
tire world had turned before the war, 
has won its position through a long 
period of evolution and experimentation, 
and that only when financial systems are 
again predicated upon gold as a basis, 
can normal conditions be restored. 
“Americans are vitally interested in the 
restoration of the gold standard in 
Europe,” the commission says. “Not 
until European countries return to a 
gold basis and provide sufficient means 
of maintaining it, can trade function to 
the greatest advantage and realize its 
fullest possibilities.” 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SHALE 


Depression in Oil Industry Has Retarded Development of Oil 
Shale—Must Look to Shale for Future Oil Supply 


DELosS D. POTTER 
Denver, Colo. 


EVELOPMENTS in the shale in- 
D dustry during the past year have 

been somewhat retarded by the 
adverse conditions surrounding the oil 
business. However, the shales have suf- 
fered very little, compared to the oil 
wells. 

In Colorado we have been patenting 
the lands and working out some of the 
problems which are of first importance. 
We believe that there is more occasion to 
make haste in the development of these 
properties than ever before, and that the 
outlook for the early utilization of shales 
is better than it has been at any time 
during the past seven or eight years, 
and since the shales have been given 
attention, following the realization of 
the fact that underground petroleum re- 
serves were not inexhaustible. 

The production of oil has constantly 
increased in the Umited States since the 
discovery of the first well in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1857. This has been possible 
only because of the constantly increas- 
ing consumption of petroleum products. 

While production has fluctuated with 
a consequent variation in price, and eco- 
nomic disturbance of the oil business, 
consumption has steadily moved upward 
until the line of consumption in the 
United States crossed the line of produc- 
tion in the year 1922, in spite of the fact 
that we produced 500,000,000 barrels in 
that year. This necessitated imports, 
and resulted in a vigorous campaign of 
wild-catting, which in turn has caused 
a substantial over-production for the 
year 1923. 

During the past year six great new 
fields have been opened, and these fields 
now provide over 40 percent of the total 
oil production of the United States. The 
opening of these great pools has been at- 
tended by an insane waste of the poten- 
tial production of these fields. 

While the great companies have 
moved forward sanely so far as they 
themselves were concerned, the fly-by- 
night wild-catting speculator has gath- 
ered in money of the widows and the 
orphans, and drilled a well wherever he 
could secure title to a tract of land 
large enough upon which to place a rig, 
regardless of whether any part of the 
money would ever be returned to the 
original investors. Needless to say that 
such methods will result in the subsiding 
of production of these fields much more 
rapidly than would be the case if the 
drilling in these fields could have been 
subjected to reasonable regulations, as is 


the case in the Burbank field, where the 
Indian lands are under government 
control. 

The great campaign of wild-catting in 
1922, and the early part of 1923, has 
resulted in the elimination of large areas 
of land which have been classified as po- 
tentially productive. More than 5,000 
dry holes were drilled in the United 
States last year, and it is probable that 
the dead loss from the drilling of these 
dry holes and expenses incident thereto 
has approximated $75,000,000. 

It now seems that we have reached 
the peak of production, and it is hardly 
to be expected that other great fields can 
be opened with anything like the output 
which we have at the present time. 
Production will again subside, and no 
doubt within a short time we will again 
be confronted with the fact that con- 
sumption of oil in the United States is 
more than we can produce. 


The United States is now producing 
abeut 70 percent of all of the oil pro- 
duced in the world, and at this rate the 
oil reserves in the United States will be 
exhausted in a comparatively short time, 
and we must either import oil from for- 
eign fields or provide the shortage by 
the manufacture of the oil from shales. 
It is not believed that we have reached 
the high tide of consumption of petro- 
leum products, and it seems quite likely 
that more and more oil will be required 
each year in the future, as it has in the 
past since 1857. Oil has become not a 
convenience or a luxury—it is of prime 
necessity, and unless we can maintain 
the production up to the point of con- 
sumption we will suffer serious economic 
reverses. 

It would be impossible to defend our- 
selves in case of a war waged against 
us by the selfish and designing nations 
of the world without adequate reserves 
of oil, and it behooves those interested 
in the production and distribution of oil 
to look well to the future supply. 

In Colorado alone we have 900,000 
acres of oil shale land, with an oil con- 
tent in beds of workable thickness 
amounting to 67,000,000,000 barrels, or 
an average of 75,000 barrels per acre. 
All business must of necessity follow 
the lines of least economic resistance, 
but the time is at hand when these great 
reserves of shale oil in the fields must 
be made available, or the economic de- 
velopment of the United States must 
cease. 
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Undoubtedly the development of these 
shales must be undertaken by the great 
organizations which have provided, and 
are now providing the oil resources upon 
which our economic life depends, and 
when the over-production subsides and 
these great organizations have the time 
and energy to again consider future 
supplies, we may expect that more at- 
tention will be given to the shales than 
at any time in the past. 

For the reasons above stated it is 
evident that those of us who have been 
working with the shales for the past 
few years will find that the time has 
been only too short, and that we have 
been unable to do many of the things 
which might well have been done before 
the time of great need. 


METAL MINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1923 


(Continued from page 78) 


mine, near Waldo, changed hands, a 
small mill was installed, and it is 
said that good ore was opened. The 
flurry in copper early in 1923 resulted 
in some development work on the Queen 
of Bronze and Cowboy mines, south of 
Waldo, which resulted in opening new 
ore bodies. Further development of 
these large copper deposits on the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon line will of necessity de- 
pend on the copper market, which at 
present writing is not all that could be 
desired. 


South Dakota 


Homestake Only Property Able to Con- 

tinue Operation 

The Homestake mine, at Lead, S. D., 
the largest gold producing mine in the 
United States, continued operations un- 
interruptedly in 1928, according to the 
Department of the Interior, as reported 
by C. W. Henderson, of the Geological 
Survey. Dividends were paid monthly. 
Because of the increased cost of mining, 
the Trojan mine was closed in February, 
1923, after many years of operation. 
Placer operations contributed a small 
quantity of gold. The total metal pro- 
duction in South Dakota in 1923 was . 
$6,319,000 in gold and 94,235 ounces of 
silver, as compared with $6,517,788 in 
gold and 118,760 ounces of silver in 1922. 


Y 


Texas 


The metal mines of Texas produced 
about 800,000 fine ounces of silver in 
1923, according to the Department of 
the Interior, as reported by C. W. Hen- 
derson, of the Geological Survey. The 
Presidio mine, at Shafter, operated 
steadily since 1884, was the largest pro- 
ducer. Lead-silver ores were shipped 


from the Sierra Blanca district. 
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PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION DURING 1923 


Progress In Standardization Work Growing Rapidly—Mining Industry Among 


URING the past year, industrial 
D standardization has continued to 

develop as one of the most ac- 
tive and important phases of American 
industry. Progress has been made in 
the standardization of raw materials, 
manufacturing processes and finished 
products. This is equally true whether 
looked at from the point of view of the 
factory, of the industrial or technical 
association, or of a national movement. 

A striking development is the in- 


Leaders In Movement 


By A. W. WHITNEY 
Chairman, American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee 


The most striking aspect of the move- 
ment for industrial standardization is 
the development of standardization on a 
national scale. More than 150 under- 
takings now have official status before 
the American Engineering Standards 


regard to the early release to each other 
of information on work in progress. 
Information on the status of all projects 
in hand is now regularly interchanged 
between the various bodies. Provision 
was made for continuing the work of 
the conference on the many problems 
of common interest through a continu- 
ing loose-knit organization. 
There are now national industrial 
standardizing organizations in sixteen 
countries: Australia, Austria, Bel- 


creased systematic use of specifica- 


gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 


tions in public purchases, notably 
in the federal and in several of the 
state governments. The National 
Associatién of Purchasing Agents 
and the National Council of Gov- 
ernmental Purchasing Agents are 
devoting much time and attention 
to the subject. At the direction of 
Mr. Hoover, the Department’ of 
Commerce is preparing to publish 
a “Dictionary of Specifications for 
Public Purchasers,” which will 
make easily available information 
as to what specifications are in 
existence, to what classes of use 
they apply, and how they may be 


Underground Power 


HE Standardization Division of the American 
Mining Congress, after three years of intensive 
study, has submitted to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee tentative standards on Out- 
side Coal Handling Equipment, Mine Drainage, 
Transmission and Power 
Equipment, Underground Transportation, and Mine 
Ventilation, for both Coal and Metal Industries. 
The Division is composed of 329 leading mine 
operators, mine engineers and manufacturers of 
mining equipment. 
Its program includes elimination of waste, pro- 
motion of safety and efficiency in operation, and 
adoption of labor-saving cost-reducing equipment. 


obtained. 


France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States. Of these, the 
work in Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States is the most 
extensive, as would be expected 
from the scale of the industrial 
development in these countries. 
The extensive standardization 
work going on in Germany con- 
tinues to present many interesting 
phases. Some of these were out- 
lined in a recent bulletin of the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee. Practically every im- 


The Federal Specifications Board 
has- completed the second year of its 
activity. In this, the American Engin- 
eering Standards Committee has cooper- 
ated by obtaining criticisms from the 
various interested industries of proposed 
specifications of the Federal Government 
before the specifications are finally 
adopted by the Board. To date, the 
Board has adopted approximately ninety 
specifications, and the Committee has 
secured criticism of industry on about 
the same number. From these .sys- 
tematic efforts to bring governmental 
purchases in line with the best commer- 
cial practice, important economies both 
to industry and government are result- 
ing. 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
of the Department of Commerce con- 
tinues to exert a most stimulating in- 
fluence on the standardization move- 
ment, particularly in emphasizing the 
efficiency results of standardization to 
the business man. 

Through the organization of the 
American Marine Standards Committee, 
work has been initiated in this important 
industry. Very little in this field has 
heretofore been done in this country, 
although very considerable activity has 
been going on for some time in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 


Committee, the national clearing house 
for standardization. Fifty standards 
have received final approval by the Com- 
mittee, twenty-two of which were ap- 
proved during 1923. The importance of 
the broadly democratic methods fol- 
lowed in this clearing-house work is re- 
ceiving increasingly widespread recog- 
nition. In it all parties concerned with 
any standard, producers, consumers, and 
representatives of the public and gov- 
ernment, participate (1) in deciding 
whether the work should be undertaken 
at all, (2) in formulating the standard, 
and (3) in its ultimate approval. Thus 
the industries are developing and using 
such standards as best fit their needs, 
without danger of such technical indus- 
trial matters becoming subject to legal 
enforcement or to governmental pres- 
sure. Is it not probable that many 
other of our important industrial prob- 
lems will find their solutions by closely 
analogous methods? 

In July, the second conference of the 
national industrial standardizing bodies 
was held in Switzerland, where thirteen 
of the more important industrial nations 
of Europe and America were repre- 
sented. Important progress was made 


in developing cooperation between the 
various national bodies, particularly in 


portant manufacturing concern in 
that country is actively engaged in 
the work, and more than a thousand 
companies have formal standardization 
organizations within their own works. 
Approximately 700 national German 
standards have been approved by the 
central national standardizing body. 
These are only standards in which sev- 
eral industries are concerned. Stand- 
ardization engineering is now a recog- 
nized profession in Germany. Some of 
the consulting engineering firms special- 
ize on standardization work. Through 
their work on trade catalogs, these con- 
sulting engineers, among other things, 
are introducing standardization into 
sales policies and sales organizations. 

Of interest not only in its relation to 
international standardization, but also 
on account of its bearing on the use 
of specifications in foreign trade, is the 
resolution passed by the last conference 
of the Pan American Union, where it 
was decided “That a conference on 
standardization of specifications of ma- 
terials, tools, machinery and supplies be 
held * * * with a view to reaching 
agreements which may be embodied in 
inter-American conventions on this sub- 
ject.” This projected movement will be 
watched with great interest by Ameri- 
can industries. 

Standardization continues to play a 
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more and more important réle in te 
activities of trade associations. " 1e 
subject is treated at length in the kt ok 
on “Trade Association Activities” issued 
by the Department of Commerce during 
the year. It is of more than passing 
interest that the Supreme Court in a 
recent decision in regard to trade asso- 
ciation activities, explicitly recognized 
standardization as being in the public 
interest. 


MINE RESCUE CONTEST 


a approval of Secretary Work of 
the Interior Department has been 
given to the designation of Huntington, 
W. Va., as the place for the holding of 
the Seventh International First-Aid and 
Mine-Rescue Contest in September, the 
exact date to be determined later. 

The International First-Aid and Mine- 
Rescue Contests are held annually under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
with the cooperation of the American 
National Red Cross, the National Safety 
Council, and various mine operators’ as- 
sociations and miners’ organizations, 
with the object of furthering the work 
of training miners in first-aid and mine- 
rescue methods, and the consequent ad- 
vanvcement of the cause of safety among 
the million miners of the United States. 
A feature of the meet will be the award- 
ing of the Congressional medal, which 
is given annually to the team of miners 
adjudged to be most thoroughly skilled 
in first-aid and mine-rescue methods. In 
addition, various prizes offered by co- 
operating agencies are awarded. The 
bestowal of these prizes is based on the 
facility and efficiency displayed by the 
different teams in the solution of prob- 
lems involving the performance of im- 
aginary feats of rescue and resuscita- 
tion of miners overcome or entombed at 
mine disasters. 

Another interesting feature of the 
meet will be the awarding of the medals 
offered annually by the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association in commemo- 
ration of notable deeds of heroism per- 
formed by miners in succoring their 
comrades imperiled at mine fires and 
disasters. The selection of the indi- 
vidual miners to receive these medals 
will be made by the directors of the 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association in 
March. 

It is anticipated that as many 
as 80 teams of trained miners, from 20 
or more mining states, will compete in 
the contest. At the sixth contest held 
at Salt Lake City last year, 76 teams 
participated. Teams of trained miners 
from Mexico and Canada and represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, France and 
Belgium have taken part in past meets. 
The first prize in the first-aid events at 
the 1923 contest was won by a team 
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from the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Mont. The first prize 
in the mine-rescue events was won by 
a team from the Benton, IIl., coal dis- 
trict. 


‘MINES APPROPRIATIONS 


N reporting to the House the Interior 

Department appropriation bill for the 
year beginning July 1st next, the House 
Committee on Appropriations provides 
$1,890,700 for the Bureau of Mines, an 
increase of $121,000 over appropriations 
for the current year, but a decrease of 
$18,873 from the estimates. Detailed ap- 
propriations are provided for the new 
year as follows: 

Investigating mine accidents, $350,000, 
decrease $43,000; operating mine rescue 
cars, $262,300, increase $51,300; pur- 
chase of an additional mine rescue car, 
$40,000; testing fuel, $138,280, increase 
$2,280; mineral mining investigations, 
including silver investigations, $128,360, 
increase $3,360; petroleum and natural 
gas investigations, $500,000, increase 
$95,000; oil, oil shale and gas work, 
$91,360, increase $11,360; maintenance 
of mining experiment stations, $200,000, 
increase $25,000; care of buildings and 
grounds at Pittsburgh, $57,400, increase 
$2,400; mining station and mine inspec- 
tion*in Alaska, $35,000. Payments to 
the states next year under the leasing 
act are estimated at $2,500,000. 

For the Geological Survey, $1,642,760 
is provided, a decrease of $27,430 from 
the current year and of $162,512 from 
the estimates. The detailed appropria- 
tions are: 

Topographic surveys, $500,000; geo- 
logic surveys, $300,000; chemical and 
physical researches, $40,000; report of 
mineral resources, $125,000; investiga- 
tion of mineral resources of Alaska, 
$75,000; gauging streams, $170,000; 
geologic maps, $110,000; and classifica- 
tion of lands, $250,000, the latter being 
$30,000 less than the current year. 

Total appropriations recommended for 
the Interior Department are $261,727,- 
965, which is $35,792,044 less than the 
current year and $10,341,366 less than 
the estimates. 

For the General Land Office, $2,783,- 
420 is recommended, which is $109,240 
less than the current year and $187,020 
less than the estimates. The detailed ap- 
propriations are: surveyors, general, 
$175,000; surveying public lands, $650,- 
000, of which $50,000 may be used. for 
oil and oil shale land surveys, decrease 
of $49,600; registers and receivers of 
land offices, $232,000, decrease $138,000; 
expenses of land offices, $330,000, de- 
crease $35,000; projecting public lands, 
$460,000, decrease $25,000. 

The Indian Bureau is given $50,000 
for surveying and allotting reservations 
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and $62,500 for supervision of oil and 
gas production on the Osage Reserva- 
tion, Okla. For maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Alaskan Railroad, $1,000,000 
is provided, and $25,000 for operation of 
river steamers. 


LARGE INCREASE IN OUTPUT 
OF COPPER IN 1923 


fen smelter production of copper in 

1923, according to the Department of 
the Interior, as determined by the Geo- 
logical Survey from reports of the 
smelters showing the actual production 
for eleven months and the estimated 
production in December, was about 
1,477,000,000 pounds, compared mith 
950,000,000 pounds in 1922, an increase 
of slightly over 55 percent. The smelter 
production of copper for December, as 
estimated by the producing companies, 
was 132,000,000 pounds, or at the rate of 
about 1,584,000,000 pounds a year. 

The production of new refined copper 
from domestic sources, determined simi- 
larly, was about 1,435,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 905,000,000 pounds in 
1922. In 1923 the production of new re- 
fined copper from domestic and foreign 
sources plus the imports of refined cop- 
per amounted to about 2,118,000,000 
peunds, compared with 1,359,000,000 
pounds in 1922. In addition to the output 
of new refined copper about 130,000,000 
pounds of secondary copper were pro- 
duced at the refineries, compared with 
146,000,000 pounds in 1922, so that the 
total output of refined copper was about 
2,248,000,000 pounds in 1923 and 1,505,- 
060,000 pounds in 1922. 

The imports of copper in unmanufac- 
tured form during the first eleven months 
of 1923, according to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, amounted 
to 623,519,185 pounds, compared with 
541,013,220 pounds during the entire 
year 1922 and 350,472,611 pounds in 1921. 
The exports for the first eleven months 
of 1923 amounted to 739,049,275 pounds, 
compared with 743,039,888 pounds during 
the entire year 1922. It is expected that 
figures showing the imports and exports 
in December will be available within a 
few days. 

The stocks of refined copper in the 
hands of domestic refineries on Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, as estimated by the refining 
companies were about 256,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 216,000,000 pounds on 
December 31, 1922. The stocks of blister 
copper and material in process of refin- 
ing, in the hands of the smelters, in 
transit to refineries, and at refineries on 
December 31, 1923, were estimated by 
smelting and refining companies at about 
490,000,000 pounds, compared with 361,- 
000,000 pounds on December 31, 1922. 
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Is this your standard? 


ELOW THIS STANDARD no cylinder of Linde 
Oxygen may fall: 


The contained oxygen must be a minimum 
of 99% in purity. 

The gauge pressure must be fully up to 2000 
Ibs. on a basis of 70 degrees F. 


The valve must be in good working order, 
and must not leak. 


This standard, enjoyed by every Linde user, means a maxi- 
mum and uniform service from each cylinder. And these 
advantages to the customer are carefully guarded in every 
Linde plant. 

Every step in oxygen production, in repairing and filling 
of cylinders, is under a definite check, under carefully 
trained inspectors, using the most advanced testing appli- 
ances and methods. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 

General Offices: Carbide & Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42d Street, New York 
The Largest Producer of Oxygen in the World 

38 PLANTS — 77 WAREHOUSES 


‘Every Linde user 
should read “Oxy- 
Acetylene Tips.” 


It is part of Linde 
Service 


LINDE 
OXYGEN 


District Sales 
Offices 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST.LOUIS 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE LINDE COMPANY 


: 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 

New York City. 

ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 

Works, Irvington, 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

eago and New York. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


ie Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee 


Wi 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
Ohio. 

ARMATURES 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., MeCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 


Prest-O Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
Con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, N. J. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
- tor, Transmission) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver a Drill Mfg. 
Ingersoll Ra Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 
BLASTING POWDER 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLOWERS 


General Electric 


Cincinnati, 


Harri- 


Ce., Den- 
Broadway, 


Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAI. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breoadws 


CHEMICALS 


New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BREAKERS 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 
Canton, 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 
Holmes & _ Bros., Robert, Inc., 


Danville, Il. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 
CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, N. J. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, DRIVE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, OILING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, POWER TRANS. 
MISSION 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Co., 


Harri- 


& Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., Company, 
Vachange Chicage. Ul 


Insurance 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

& Coke Co., Philadel- 
phi 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Berthe- Consumers Company, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. = 96 Liberty 
St., New York Cit 

Roberts & Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll- Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, I 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


COILS (Choke) 
cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Wrigley 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 


REINFORCE- 
Ph oa Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
and New York. 


CONDENSERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ingersoll- ‘ll Broadway, 
New York C 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTROLLERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, IIl. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, 0. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
96 Liberty 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 

CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 

TORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 

United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

COPPER WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., 

CRUSHERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 

American Cyanamid Co., New Yerk, 


N. ¥. 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Til. 


Wrigley 


Punxsutawney, Pa. 
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O-B HANGERS 


You Will Find Them Everywhere— 


O-B Hangers do not find their way by chance 
into mines everywhere. 


Mining men have found by experience that they 
relieve themselves of trolley maintenance prob- 
lems with O-B Hangers. Maintenance costs do 
not come back to stare electricians in the face. 


Specifying O-B comes as second nature to 
them—the period of investigation is past. They 
know. 


The Ohio D Brass Co. 
Mansfield IB 


Ohio, U.S.A. 
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What Are Your 
Flotation Troubles? 


Have you difficulty in obtaining flo- 
tation oil which exactly meets your 
requirements? Do you have trouble 
in obtaining uniformity among dif- 
ferent lots? 


Our technical staff, always at your 
service will gladly co-operate with 
you in determining the grade of flo- 
tation oil best suited to your needs. 
This done, we can supply it. 


Hercules Pine Oils, manufactured 
under strict chemical control, can be 
furnished you in lots which never 
vary from the original specifications. 


Write for quotations and an inter- 
esting booklet on flotation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y. Duluth, Minn, 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis. Mo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


| HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntro! 
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Gurney Ball Bearings 
Are Better 


Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 

than other bearings makes Gurneys best for 

replacement work. 

The new pressed steel separator, recently adopted: 

after years of trial, adds the final touch that 

places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 
Let our Engineers assist you. 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 
402 CHANDLER ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


J. C. Stine Room and Utility Hoist. “A 

Bear Cat for work.” Send for literature 

and complete description of this marvel. 

Length, 39”; width, 28%”; height, 22”. 

Rope pull 2,000 Ibs. Drum holds 1,000 ft. 

3/8” or 800 ft. %” rope. Rope speed 100- 
200 ft. per minute. 


The house of integrity—where the 
promise is fulfilled. Pumps, motors, 
fans, and supplies in stock for imme- 


diate shipment. 


STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


THE J. C. STINE CO. 


TYRONE, PA. 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

HB. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Ce., Canton, 
Ohio. 

DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, lo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Co., Den- 
11 Broadway, 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 
a. R. Prospecting Ceo., 


Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Ingersoll- Rand. Ce., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering ate 2 Rec- 

ter St., New York City. 
DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver —' Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 
General “Electric Co., Schénectady, 


Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand ig 11 Broadway, 
New York 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


DUMP CARS 
Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Ce., Forty-ceighth 
and H alsted’ Bt. Chicage, 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 

Tne Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohie. 

ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


I 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Obie. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ENGINE TRIMMINGS 

Ce., Cincinnati 

io. 

ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St.. New York City. 

ENGINES, GAS AND GAS 
OLINE 
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Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 


New York City. 

ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. 4. Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 


Connellsville, 
ENGINES, OIL 
a Mfg. Co., Milwau 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 


New York City. 
ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 


Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce.. 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert Comp I 
Exchange, Chicago, I. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 9583 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 


Powder Co., Wilmington. 

Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfe. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feurth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder 934 King St., 
Wilmington, 


FLOW METERS 
one Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, 
ROASTIN 

Allis-Chalmers Co., 
kee, Wis. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) . 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GEARS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 
Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HARDWARE 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Yhio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Mfg. & Mine Ef&upply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
HOISTS, PORTABLE 


ngersoll.Rand Co., 11 Broadway 


New York City. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, i 


is. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
‘o., Connellsville, Pa. 

ngersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. ned 96 Liberty 
St.. New York Cit 

HOISTS (Room aad Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., Ine., Dan- 
ville, Ti. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 


ge Mfg. & Mine Supply 
. Connellsville, Pa. 
HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
HYDROMETERS 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 
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INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Come Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 
es Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
ang Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


onis Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 


CABLE 

— Steel & Wire Ceo., Chi- 
cag 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


JOURNAL BOXES 

J. R. Fleming & Son Ce., Ine., 
Scranton, Pa. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers 
kee, Wis. 


Co., Milwau- 


KKILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 


izers) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ceo., 
kee, 8. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
ae 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Core Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
Selene Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
LOADING MACHINES 
Mfg. Mine Supply 
. Connellsville, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Ce., Chicage, UL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. 


Ce., Chicago, TL 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 
Cay Electrie Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Columbas, 


Ce., Chicage, ML 
o., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Ohie. 
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| Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 
For 


| MINES and INDUSTRIES 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

motor attached. 


Spur Gear Speed Reducers 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Commonly used for driving elevators, convey- 
ors, mixers, etc. Furnished in ratios 
as large as 200 to 1. 
Ask for Complete Illustrated Catalog 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 
Main Office and Works: 
4440 West Roosevelt Road, CHICAGO 
Branch Sales and Engineering Offices: 
NEW YORE MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
26 Murray St. 425 E. Water St. Union Trust Pidg. 


WwW 
CLEVELAND BUFFALO DEEP WELL 
226 Superior Ave. N. W. . 184 Main St. TURBINES 
Cast-iron Pulleys—Friction Clutches—Shaft 
Hangers—Boxes—Couplings—Cut Gears 
Cast Gears—Sprocket Wheels—Rope Sheaves Aurora Pump & 
Flywheels Mfg. Co. 


Enclosed Worm Gear Drives 
Spur Gear Speed Reducers 


Aurora, Illinois 


SURE 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and | TO.OPEN( 


; CANTON 
Mine Supply Company AUTOMATIC 
Connellsville, Pa. MINE 

DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positiv« 
in Operation— 
| Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
iple in Con- 
}istruction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 
4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdeys. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months, 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St, 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


\ 
— 
Jones 
: 
| — 
| 
ai 
— 
== 
| 
a 
| 
| 4 
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MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 
MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
a Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Milwau- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
lll. 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, [Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

one Electric Co., Schenectady. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iil. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 
ee Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver. 
Ingersoll Rand Co., 
New York City. 


MINING SHOVELS 
Woed Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 
MINE CAR. HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co,, Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., 


io. 

MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Cé., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
10. 


NITROGEN GAS 


Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


11 Broadway, 


Canton, 


Milwau 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

OXYGEN GAS 


Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Harri- 
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PIG LEAD 


Broadway, New York City. 
Tinited Metals Selling Co., 42 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

kee, Wis. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney. Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll Rand Co., 
New York City. 
PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

11 Broadway, 


Penn 


Milwau- 


11 Broadway, 


Ingersoll Rand 
New York City. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Schenectady, 


1l Broadway, 


General Electric Co., 
nN. ¥. 

Ingersoll Rand Co., 
New York City. 

PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 


PYROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Electric Gon Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

RAILWAY SCOOPS 

Weod Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


11 Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RELIEF VALVE 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


hio. 


11 Broadway, 


REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 


Broadway, 


Roll- 


ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wasn 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt - sg Bearing Co., Harri- 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 


kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
oe Sons, John A., Trenton 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
ss Sons, John A., Trenton, 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCOOPS, RAILWAY 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Lil. 


SCREENS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
SCREENS AND PERFO- 


RATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
Holmes & Bros., 
ville, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., 
A 


Inc., Robert, Dan- 


Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 


Irvington Smelting & 
Works, Irvington, 


SPLICE, CABLE 

Amercian Mine Door Co., 
hio. 

Ohio _ Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


General Electric Co., 


1l Broadway, 


Wrigley 


Canton, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Canton, 


Schenectady, 
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SPROCKETS, COMPEN.- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad 3 
New York City. is 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
hio. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg: Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Com Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 

TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


West b ony Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, 


TRAMWAYS 


A. Leschen & Sons Roepe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
Co., Cincinnati, 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., 


=F 
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Roebling 
| ss Wire Rope 
safety, service and satis on, because by the 1 for Mining 


The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 


for 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect knowledge and actual perfor- 
mance ofa iance is re it leaves the factory 


\ [ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
with stocks FO Aaa 


or IMERand insist’ upon getting Sons Company 


mE LUNKENHEIMER so. co. TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches: 


USA 
New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Cleveland Seattle 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


Mine The Tax Division, conducted for the benefit of the members 
of the American Mining Congress, gathers data, maintains a library 
Tax and furnishes information on every phase of Federal and State 


taxation. 
Problems 
It provides educational publicity concerning unyjust 


methods of taxation and promotes policies of taxation that are 
fair to the industry and allow a proper share for government main- 
tenance. 


It functions under a General Tax Committee of forty rep-~ 
resentative mining men and conducts an annual conference on mine 
taxation, the published proceedings of which are widely quoted by tax 
authorities. 

It furnishes taxpayers and their counsel, when coming to 
Washington, with every facility for expediting contracts with the proper 
government officials. 

It issues special bulletins on current tax matters of impor- 
tance to the industry. 


For information address 84] Munsey Washington, D.C. 


A COMPARATIVE TEST, ALWAYS DEMONSTRATES 


THE SUPERIORITY OF WOLF LAMPS THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
OF AMERICA Baby Safety Lamps Light Steel Rails 


220-224 PLACE 


and Accessories 
8.12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 and 50 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


YN, MY 
Write jor strated  cotoleg 


Best for Service 
—— —7 


ASK YOUR COMPANY OR DEALER 
IF NOT IN STOCK, PLEASE SEND US THE NAME 


An attractive proposition to the trade 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. of America, Inc. 
220 224 Taaffe Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining on Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, mn 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric 
N. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Cnt Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


General Electric Co., 
ms. 


Milwau- 


Co., Schenectady. 


Schenectady, 
VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
WAGON LOADERS 


Ohio Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


was Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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WASHERIES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WATER RELIEF VALVES 

The Ce., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 
The Lunkenhei 
Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago and New York. 


Co., Cinei ti 


Chi- 
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Anaconda Copper Mining owe 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ination Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Wash- 


WIRE ROPE 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
o.. 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


SIGN 


ST LIEN KER 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


PUN) 
Our Specialty—Testin; 
Op-To-pae Equipments Expert Drill 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


XSUTAWNEY 
Nes Lands) 


Leon H. Heffman 


Inquiries Sollelted 


i 


LI 


Lil i 
LY 
iil 


4 


Liiit 


iit 


i 


PURCHASERS OF 


EXPLORATION DEPARTMENT 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


METAL MINES AND METAL 
MINING COMPANIES 


| ZINC-~LEAD 


Appress 1012 PIERCE BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, 


MO. 


55 CONGRESS ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- 
__§_§ 
— 
LEAD SS MELTING'C: 
458 
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Facts 


Potential purchasers of Mining Equipment 
include 

8282 Bituminous Coal Mines 
931 Gold and Silver Mines 
374 Anthracite Coal Mines 
406 Iron Properties 

473 Lead and Zinc Mines 
226 Copper Mines 


These properties annually expend more 
than $200,000,000 for equipment and 


supplies. 


Are you getting your 
share of this business? 


Through the 
MINING ConcrEss JOURNAL 


tell your story to the men who control 85% 
of the purchasing power 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL February, 1924 


The Mining Congress Journal 
1924 


. Official publication of the American Mining 
Congress. 


. Reaches 85 per cent of the purchasing power of the 
Mining Industry. 


. Guaranteed 1924 circulation 70,000 copies. 


. Only mining publication devoted to entire Mining 
Industry that is edited at Nation’s Capital, 
carrying complete monthly legislative review. 


. Editorials copied extensively in leading daily and 
weekly papers. 


. Twelve issues per year. 
. Four feature numbers. 
. Low advertising rate. 


. Analysis of circulation shows approximately : 
80 per cent coal and metal executives. 
10 per cent mining engineers. 
8 per cent mine superintendents and mine 
foremen. 
2 per cent miscellaneous. 


. Maintains Art Department at the service of all 
advertisers. 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 


New York Engineering Co. 


COMPANY, INC. Empire 
, Prospecting Drills 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 


Not a Dissatisfied Customer | Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


| Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines} * 
Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of | | NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
| 


Mines 2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 
Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 


Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and Robert W. Hunt Co. 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum Consultation 


Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 2200 Insurance Exchange 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate Chicago 
IRVINGTON see NEW JERSEY Mining Engineers and Chemists 
NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard Inspection Construction Materials and 


Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


— 
| 
| 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924 


OFFICERS 
H. W. Seaman, President 
Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
L. S. Cates, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAFF 
E. C. Porter, Convention Manager 
George H. Bailey, Counsel 
W. Smith, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M. W. Kriegh, Tax Division 
E. H. Pullman, Chief Publicity Department 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
SR Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stanly Easton, Kellogg, 
. L. Morse, Ithaca, N. Y 
L. S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. W. Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City.* 
"Cite. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 
it: 
Daniel B. Wentz. Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 


a. lL M. & M. EB. 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
— B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 
ity. 
Edwin Ludiow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
1; 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
~ a Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 


zu ~~ 120 Broadway, New York City. 

W. J. Loring, Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, *Wash., D. C. 


COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
AU OF MINES AND GEO- 
SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Bulkeley Wells, 
by, Duluth, 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bide San Francisco, 


Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL) REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
3 F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, 
Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo 
~~ Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 
ty. 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
C. Butler, Chicago, Il. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
as oe Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City. 
= O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
McK. W. Kriegh, Secretary 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
_ B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bidg.., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
Pa Utah, 
P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
z L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Carl Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 


W. Va. 
A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 
Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


QPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
oo 8. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
A. L. Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York 
ity. 


H. F. Sinclair, _— Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York Cit 
Walter Teagle, Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 

a Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 


per. 
COAL 
Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Big Va. 
Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp.. 
York City 
E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
2 McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 
k 
S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bidg., Chicago, IIL. 

Chas. H. Matthews, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept,. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Ill. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp.. 
Christopher, TL 

James Needham, Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co.. 
Chicago, TI. 


Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 


MAIN COMMITTEE 


C. E, Watts, (Chairman), Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel and 
Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. H. Ehle, Genl. Sales Mgr., Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Forester, Genl. Supt., Paradise Coal Co., 
Du Quoin, Ill. 

J. B. Forrester, Chief Engineer, United States 
Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 

D. F. Lepley, Genl. Mgr., Connellsville Mfg. and 
Pa os ly Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

J. D. Martin, Chief Engineer, Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Ergineer, 447 Oli- 
ver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. Milliken, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
Dept., St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


H. K. Porter, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bear- 

ing Co., Harrison, N. J. 
H. Shapter, Power and Equipment Dept., 

“General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

John T. Cherry, Gen’l Supt., B. F. Berry Coal 
Standard, Ill. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN 

J. Milliken (Chairman), Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watts, Berwind White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa. 

H. M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. K. Hansen, Genl. Supt., Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

H. M. Motherwell, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Ostrander, Civil Engineer, American Car 
& Foundry Co., Railway Exchange Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 


H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Harmarville, Pa. 

Wm. A. Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. Read, Mine Operator, 610 Park Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON MINE CAR WHEELS 


Cc. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
H G. Davis, Consulting Engineer, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 

W. E. Farrell, President, Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chief eamacer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal! Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engineer, Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Tl. 

W. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


Fred Norman (Chairman), Chief Engineer, Ak 
legheny River Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

William P. Dashes, Manager, Ironton Engine 
Co., Pittsburgh, 

A. S. Carr, Weir Foon Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. K. Cheney, Superintendent Mills, Sweet Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

G. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. G. Crawford, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edleblute Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 

R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa. 
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AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Bertha (oal 99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
PRODUCED BY 


Bertha -Consumers Company Copper 
General Offices 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. “¢ « OF “P. D. Co.” 


DETROIT MONTREAL NEW YORK PORT HURON Electrolytic Casting 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE Hazle Brook Coal Company, the Stonega 
Coke and Coal Company and the Wentz 
Company have bought all of the stock of the 
GENERAL COAL COMPANY, a Delaware 
Corporation, and after January first, Nineteen 


Twenty-Four, will operate it under their manage- 
ment. 


The GENERAL COAL COMPANY will con- 
duct the business formerly transacted by the 
Wentz Company and will be the exclusive Sales 
Agent for “ADMIRALTY,” “Ropa” and “STONEGA” 
coal and coke produced by the Stonega Coke and 
Coal Company, and for the “DEPENDABLE” 
Anthracite Coal produced by the Hazle Brook 
Coal Company. 


AT YOUR SERVICE | : . . 

| Wilmot Engineering 

IF YOU HAVE business in Washington with any of | C 

the government departments, the American Mining 

Congress will be glad to serve its active members ompany 

without charge, in any way consistent with its pur- 

poses, either in obtaining information, securing public 
| 


documents, in advising as to the progress of legislation, 
or in the consideration of complaints. Manufacturers of 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of 


| Improved Breaker Machinery 
service. Write us how we may serve you. 


| for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


| 


F. C. Hohn, Trans. Engr., Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

F. W. Holcomb, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

William P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 

J. K. Landsdowne, Vice-President, Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles H. Partington, Chief Engineer, Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Rubbe, Chief Engineer, American Frog 
& Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

C. Steel, General Sales 

Steel Co., Wiliiamsport, Pa. 6 

Thomas — Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 


J Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
White, Seminole, Pa. 
John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
@raham Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salesman, 
itts a. 
¢ — , Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Jr., General Manager, Logan 
y Coal Corp., Lundale, W. Va. 


Agent, Swect 


General Electric Co., 


Mining and Loadi Eq 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
J M. Clark, Clark. & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, ‘Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 

E. S. McKinlay, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bidg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 

., Chicago, Ill. 

Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 

Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Edward H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

Newell G. Alford, Union Trust Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Walter Calverley, President, Fayette Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. A Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 


Colo. 

G. T. Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

A. P. Cameron, General Manager, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. a Joy, President, Joy Machine Co., Pitts- 


Pa. 
Charles Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, Evansville, 


Ind. 
Mine Drainage 
Charles H. Matthews, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 
L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 
E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 
J. H. Edwards, Electrical Engineer, Elkhorn 
Piney Coa! Mining Co.. Huntington, W. Va. 
F, J. Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., Salem, 


Ohio. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E, Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt. of New Field By-Prod- 
ucts Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. S. O'Flaherty. Chief Engineer, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 

STATIONS 

Herbert Axford (Chairman), Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitu- 
burgh, Pa. 

J Pa Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co 


a. 

R. F. Roth, C. E., E. E. White Coal Co., 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co.. 


Keenan Bldg., 


., Scranton, 
Glen 
Chicago, Il! 


M. S»i'‘lman. Works Engineer, Worthington Pump 
Corp.. 


Harrison, N. J. 
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L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

W. L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 

Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINACE 

John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer. 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 
Consulting Engineer, 441 W. 

Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Oscar Cartlidge, 1593 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 
L. P. Crecelius, Engineer, Cleveland & Western 

Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
E, Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


R. Wert, Mine Supt., 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE 


Durham Coal 


NO. 4—-UNWATERING ABANDONED 

WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Friek 
Coke Company, Scottdale, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, 

Charles Straw, Mlndeon Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


University 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—-MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINE DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 
George 


A. Drysdale (Chairman), Metallurgist. 
Midwest Engine Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. B. Camp! Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke 


Co., Everson, Pa. 

George Watkin Evans, Consulting Coal Mining 
Engineer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 

ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 
J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mining 
Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 
L. D. Rover, Power and Construction Dept. 
* Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 
J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. Engr., Con- 

solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, w. 
O. H. Beidenmiller, 

Huntington, W. Va. 
J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 

Wilkes-Barre Coa! Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Robert Wallace, Supt., Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 

Pocahontas, Va. 
J. Walsh, Inspector of Mines, 14th Anthracite In- 

spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 

G. E. Lyman (Chairman) General Supt., Madison 
Coal Corp., Glen Carbon, II. 

. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., 


Central Coal 


. Ford 


Va. 
Manager, Glogora Coal Co., 


Colver, Pa. 


E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 
R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, Union 


Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor. Mining 

Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 


Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
— J. Lide, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
R. M. Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Denver, 
olo. 
C Sharpless, 
Fbensburg, Pa. 
H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co.. Ine., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 
F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 
can Fuel Co., Denver, Colo 


C Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp.., 
Cresson, Pa. 
W. G. Duncan, Jr., 


Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 


Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 


Co.. Ine., Greenville, Ky. 
H. H. Elkins, Elm Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, O. 
F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co.. Denver, Cole 
John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co.. Chicago. 


M. A. Kendall, 


Chief Engineer, 
con Mfg. Co.. 


Stephens-Adam- 
Aurora. 
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Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Li, 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 316 
Hudson St., New York City. 

J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co,, 

ins, W. Va. 

George H. Morse, Genl. Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Com. 
pany of Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 

Cc. E. E. White Coal Co., 


F. = Morris, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, 
Ala. 


Underground Power Transmission 


A. B. Kiser, Chairman 

Harry M. Warren, Consulting Engineer, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. Rasta, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., P. & M. Dept., Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bidg., Chicago, 

L. C. Lsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Bureau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coaj 
Co., Chicago, 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
ont Springs, Wyo. 
Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


H. Fr. ‘Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
Bidg., Pa. 

M. D. Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 
. W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 


Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, IL 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
ae Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


= Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 

riz 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

, Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts 

burgh, Pa. 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman, 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES, 


J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 
eago, Ul. 

Charles N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George T. Stevens, Chief Engineer, Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., 


National Lum- 
ber Mfgrs. Assn., 402 Transportation Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


J. R. Crowe, Jr., President, Crowe Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. 

Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha’ St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. W. Austin, Chief = “<i Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co, Clearfield, 

N. A. Barnhart, Fechantes Agent, Bertha Coal 

- Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. Knox, General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 

TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co.,; Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa 

D A. Stout, Manager, Fuel Department, Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MIN® 
TIMBERING 


B. C. Collier (Chairman), President, Cement Gua 
Co.. Inc., Allentown. Pa 


30 
] 
D. C. | 
A. H. Ehle, General 
comotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. , 
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IN DAILY TOUCH 
WITH CONGRESS 


Congress is now in session and is 
enacting legislation of vital im- 


portance to mining men. 


Authentic reports of congressional 


and departmental activities sent to 


you daily, keeping you promptly 


informed on all legislative rulings 
and decisions and governmental 


news of importance to the in- 


dustry. 


For information 
inquire about 


The Daily Information 
SERVICE of 
THE AMERICAN MINING 

CONGRESS 


Address 


841 Munsey Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
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THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


‘CYANOGENJ{CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


iSODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


A. C. Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, Lil. 
W. RK. Peck, Cnief engineer, Biack Diamond Col- 


lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 
SUB-G6OMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 
SUB-COMMITTBE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS. 


George ‘I. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Enyineer, 
Clinchfield Coai Corp., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 


. General Committee 


Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman 
Wiiham B. Day, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
Wilham Conibear, inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cieveland-Clitfis Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Wm. H. Gailagner, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Ciitis Lron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

z. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

Chas. A. Smith, Mine Supt., Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Pick- 


Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 

C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Oid Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

W. N. tanner, Mech Engr., 
Co., Butte, Mont 

D. Cliffs lron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mic 

G. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Abrams, 
City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charles A. Smith, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 

B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 

Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley 
Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Cv.. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

R..T. Murrill, Safety and Efficiency Engineer, In- 
spiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope itngineer, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Metcalf, Ariz. 

R. A. Scott, Sales 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
“Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Moctezumu 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. : 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 

I 


Anaconda Copper 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 


Manager, Denver Rock Drill 


Bruce Yates, Genl. Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, Dak. 

O. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. M. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, Superior and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, Technical Representative, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


Del. 

M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Earl F. Hastings, care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 8—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 


George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 
Hill, Ariz. 

Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. H. Schacht. Genl. Mgr., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 


Cuderground lransportation 
William B. Dasy, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Iinspira- 
tuon Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Ardover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 

Lisbee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Cnief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma 
Co., Nacozari, Sonura, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sunora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, V’achuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Stanley A. Kaston, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

C. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 

Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 

Guy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining Co., 
S. Dak. 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

H. J. Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., 
Butte, Mont. 

Albert Fallon, Safety Old Dominion 

Co., Globe, Ariz. 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 

R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. 

Cc. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Corp.. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


MINE EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


Anaconda 


Copper 


Calumet & 


Lead, 


Inspector, 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. . 

C. 8. Lakenan,. General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gni Supt, New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Exploration 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam a Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, President,  wonaaeed Washed Coal 
Company, Greenville, 

G. A. care The Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

H. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. 

George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. to Cons. Mining 
Engr., Chile Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apoli., Minn. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 
D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 


Colo. 
W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
Idaho. 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, 

Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Psa Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 

1375, Butte, Mont. 


Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 

F. W MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

E. t. Lednum, Mgr., E. L Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., inc., ideal Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 


Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
NELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES. 
Douglas C. Corner (Chuirman), Mining Engineer, 
1004 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. &. Billington, Manager of Sales, ‘lhe Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 

G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
lron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co.,, 
Butte, Montana. 

Henry Talboys, Sales Manager, 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE 


Lake Superior 


NO. 3—SCRAPERS 


Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. , Ishpeming, Mich. 
Cc. a. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Driil Co., Duluth, 
inn. 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich, 
E. E. Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 


TIMBERS 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., 

Corpn., Douglas, Arizona. 


Forest Products 
Phelps Dodge 


SUB-COMMITTE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FoR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
R. Horner, Cons. Engr., 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES. WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 


Prof. F. W. Sperr, Chairman, Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Ira Joralemon, Cons. Engr., 1402 California Com- 
mercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A R& 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 

C.F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 
Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray. 


Ariz. 
. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 

Globe, Ariz. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., Washington, D. C 

John Kiddie, Div. 
Morenci, Ariz. 

T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 


U. S. Bureau of 


Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 


Copper 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt. 
Lake City, Utah. 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, .Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

H_ L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 


Ariz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp... 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. | 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


PardeejBros. & Co. —{Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE ‘ 
{Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 


and a 


Shippers Century 


ANTHRACITE 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


Mi.ting & Smelting Practices and Equipment P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., 


H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman Douglas, Ariz. 


SUH-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND zona Mining Co., 


Phelps-Dodge Corp., Louis pao, Chief See. United Verde Cop- 


per Co., Jerome, 


Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and Ari- J. — Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branci. 
las, Ariz. ni Corp., Bisbee. Ariz. 


EQUIPMENT Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas City Smelting & Re- Morton Webber, 165 ‘Broadway, New York City 
Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- fining Co., El Paso Smelting Works, El Paso, T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, 
Corp., Merenel, Aris. Fiynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, T 
. L. Flynn, Toltee Club, aso, Texas. Ising, Cons. Engr 
Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Refin~ 
G. R. Delamater, 1009 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- ing . Tucson, 


Allan J. art, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
. Lead, S. Dak. 
W. R. Drury, Gnl. Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., El Paso, Texas. 
Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Cons. 
Copper Co., a Ari 
A. Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


Tobelman, 1 
be oy Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr., 
22 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
SUB-COMMITTER NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
BQUIPMENT 


J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Clifton, Ariz. 


Mich. 


nology, Cambridge, Mass. 
G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- dale, Mich. 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling a ag C. Jenison, 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


788 Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
L. De Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 


Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
"versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., C. H, Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- os 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. Bisbee, Ariz. 


Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co. Paines-. 


R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Cues Co., Kay, Aris. 
in Charge of Copper, 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mag Metal Mining Branch: 
Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy. Sixteen years 
in the examining corps of the United States Patent Office 


OURAY BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Mine Door Company....... 21 
American Steel & Wire Co............cccececccceesces 12 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co................-.. 24 
Aurora Pump & Mfg. Co............. 21 
Connellsville Mfg. and Mine Supply Co................. 21 
Denver Beck Drill Mie. 3 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 15 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co................ccceceeeeceeees 19 
Hercules Powder ..-11-19 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co.............-.-+0055 8 
Hunt Company, Robert W...........-ceeeeceeeecsceces 27 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co..............-: Inside Front Cover 
Ingersoll-Rand C0. 9 


Irvington Smelting & Refining Works..........-...- 


Jones Fdry. & Machine Company, W. A............ osc 
The Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co............. 12 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co......... ere 10 
Timken Roller Bearing Co..............- 
West Virginia Rail 
Wilmot Engineering Co........ 
Wolf Safety Lamp 
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WHAT DOES IT COST 
TO PACK A STUFFING BOX? 


You may be sure that the cost of the packing is the smallest item in 
expense in packing a stuffing box. 


The real cost is the labor of removing the worn-out packing, and in 
applying the new, to say nothing of the loss of service of the engine, pump 
or valve while being packed. 


It must be perfectly clear that where a packing gives long service a 
great saving is effected in the labor and out-of-service items of expense 
in packing a stufhing box. 


For the long service that means true 
economy, even our competitors ac- 
knowledge that 


‘PALMETTO™ 


PACKING ( 


has no superior, and the most that they é\ 
claim i is that their packing is “Just-as-good” 
as “Palmetto,” and then fail to prove it. 


The unusually thorough lubrication 
of “Palmetto” prevents wear of rods, 
and so reduces the cost of repairs. 


If you do not know the 
great lasting qualities of 
“Palmetto” let us send 


you working samples to 
test at our expense. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
109 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 
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A Mining Machine That Will Cut 


Anywhere Between Roof and Bottom 


Jeffrey 29-C Arcwall Coal 
Cutter when arranged for cutting 
on the bottom has its cutter bar sus- 
pended from above and lowered to suit. 
It actually cuts level with the bottom, 
and when in position for cutting the 
special long down bits are the lowest 
part. 


No wedge-shaped portions of bottom 
are left, no scrapping of the bottom. 


The cutter bar is provided with a joint 


which can be locked in several different 
positions. This permits under-cutting 
on the bottom without interfering 
with the tracks. 


Being adapted for cutting at any 
height in the coal seam, or in dirt or 
shale bands, the 29-C Arcwall insures 
cleaner and better coal. 


No loading or unloading; more places 
can be cut in a given time, less hard 
work for the machine operator. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958-99 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York............30 Church Street Pittsburgh. .620 Second Ave. Montreal, Canada Power Bldg. 
Philadelphia. .515 Real Estate Tr. Bldg. Chicago.858 McCormick Bldg Charleston, W. Va...914 Kanawha St. 
Scranton, Pa..518 Union Nat’! Bk. Bidg. 


Sales and Service Stations 


Fairmont, W. Va.. Fairmont Hotel Bidg. Pittsburgh. .620 Second Ave. Terre Haute, Ind 319 Cherry St. 


EFFREY 


MINE EQUIPMENT 
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